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FOREWORD 


LrniiK is needed to explain the purpose of this 
book. It is a plain story of India’s constitu¬ 
tional struggle for Freedom, a story so pathetic 
in its patience, so strong in its endurance, so 
far-seeing in its wisdom, that it is India’s justi¬ 
fication—if any justification can bo needed for 
asserting the right to Freedom—for her demand 
for Horne Rule. 

The younger generation are impatient under 
the repetition of disregarded demands, and they 
are right. The time has come for the definite 
agitation for Home Rule, to continue till it is 
granted. But they are wrong if they fail to 
recognise that these thirty years of work alone 
make it possible that the full demand for Free¬ 
dom can now be effectively made. And they 
are doubly wrong if they are not grateful to 
these builders of the Indian Nation, who, when 
all was dark around them, believed in the dawn¬ 
ing of the Day. They have laid the foundation 
on which their youngers can build. Homage 
then to the veterans, living still with us here, 



and living in the world beyond. That the 
younger generation may know how splendidly 
they wrought, this book is written. 

I fearlessly place this volume before the pub¬ 
lic, as a proof of India’s fitness for Home Rule. 
The grasp of the questions dealt with, the saga¬ 
city of the remedies proposed for poverty and 
misrule, the sobriety of the claims urged, the 
knowledge of, and the sympathy with, the 
sorrows of the people, prove how much better off 
India would be under Self-Rule than under 
Other-Rule. Let any unprejudiced student turn 
over the Resolutions passed by the Congress 
during thirty yeans, and see how it laid bare the 
popular suffering, and how it pointed with uner¬ 
ring finger to the causes of that suffering- -the 
drain of Indian wealth b) England, the e.xorbi- 
tant cost of the alien rule, the ever-increasing 
military expenditure, the sacrifice of Indian 
industries, the land-tax ever rising and condemn¬ 
ing the peasantry to ))erpetual indebtedness, 
and to a hopeless poverty and semi-starvation 
that have no parallel in any other civilised 
Nation. It is these facts, covered up by officials, 
but laid bare by the Congress, which make Home 
Rule necessary, if a catastrophe is to be avoided. 



The daily insult of the Arms Act, the con¬ 
stant oppression of the Press and Seditious 
Meetings Acts, the exclusion of Indians from 
the higher grades of the Army, the Police, the 
Educational Service, and a score of other 
wrongs, while bitterly felt by a high-spirited 
people, have not in them the immediate menace 
that lies in the grinding poverty of the masses 
of the population. People become more or less 
accustomed to the “ atmosphere of inferiority,” 
and oppression, long submitted to, at last dulls 
pride and weakens self-respect. But people 
never become accustomed to Hunger, and they 
become desperate when they see no hope of relief 
for themselves, nor for their children after them. 
The danger to British Rule lies far more in 
the jni.'^erv of the masses than in the discontent 
of the educated. To call attention to that 
danger before it is too late, this book is issued. 

The Historical Introduction is the background 
of the story. It is the testimony of 5,000 years 
to India’s success in ruling herself. Let Indian 
history be set side by side with European 
history—with what there is of the latter— 
century by century, and let us see whether India 
need blush at the comparison. Take but the 



sixteenth, seventeenth, eigl)teenth centuries, to 
go back no further. Compare A kbar’s tolerance 
with the }) 3 rsecution of Protestants by Mary, 
of Roman Catholics by Elizabeth, and of 
Puritans by James and Charles. Read the 
Penal Laws against Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
and ask if the English, who enacted and 
enforced them, were fit for Self-Government. 
See the misery and starvation of France in the 
eighteenth century ending in the Revolution, 
review the Peasants’ War iji Germany, the 
constant Wars in Italy, the turbulence of 
Hungary and Poland, the royal murders and 
revolutions in Kngland, and say if all these 
countries were more fit for Self-Government 
than India. Yet they, unworthy, took it, and 
have purified themselves by it, becoming more 
fit in the using of it. India, more worthy than 
they to take it, is deemed unfit. The oidy argu¬ 
ment against India’s fitness is her submission. 

May this book help Britain to understand the 
shame of her autocratic rule in India, her broken 
pledges, her selfishness, her preference of her 
own to India’s interests. May it help India to 
realise her duty to Herself. 


Annik Bksant 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

AND SU-MK 

DKDlXnVIONS AND ANTTCIRATIONS 
TIIK DAWNTM^ 

Thh grt‘at Nations ot tlio far Rast spring suddenly 
(jn to tli(‘ stage of history, as Hunsen said ot Kgypt, 
full-grown, 'rriier perhaps would be the simile, if we 
said tliat a curtain rises, and we see the Nation on the 
stage, full-panoplied, complete, as no Nation could be 
without centuries, perhaps millennia, of civilisation 
behind it. This is true of India, as of Assyria, Persia, 
Kgypt, but in one thing India differs from those whose 
conteiniiorary she was. They are dead. She still 
livens; and in these modern days she is showing a 
vigour and a strength which bid fair to place her again 
in the forefront of the world’s history. They are 
known by unburied cities, by ruins, by fragments, by 
papyri, by tiles, by coins, found by burrowing in their 
sepulchres. India is continuous, with a history running 
backwards to most arcliaic times—how ancient, who 
may say ?—and she has a literature which also runs 
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backward, claiiiiiiig an antiquity not yet acknowledged 
in tlie West: Vedas, Institutes, Ibinlnas, Mpic Poems, 
which, as regards tlie In’storical books—the Puranas, 
and the Kpics—can lie cliecked in their later records 
as regards dynasties, by (Jreek history, and yet more' 
by the fragments of the past dug up from time to time. 
8ays Vincent A. Smith: 

Modorii >\ntors havo l>(‘on ijiclitKHl to di'^p.iraifo iiiKluly llio 
authority of tho ])aurilni(^ lists, hut flos(*r study liiids m thorn much 
gouuiuo and valuable historical tiaditioii For iustauce the Fov/z/ia 
PurCtna gives tlu' outline of the historv of tlu* Maiirya d\nasty ^\^th 
a near appioach to accuracy, and the Redclilfe maniiscrijit of tlie 
Mafsya ise(|uall\ trustworthy for Andhra historv. Proof ol tin* sm > 
prising e.vtent to n Inch coins and inscriptions confirm tin' Mut'-yd 
list of the Andhra Kin<rs has recently been puhlislu'd.^ 

Entrancing as are the re(*ords of tln^ far-off tinu's, 
the stories of Sages and Warriors, of Hamacliandfti, 
the Kero-King of the Udmduaiui^ of thi‘ doings in 
peace and war (d the Kauravas and IVindavas and Shrl 
Krshna, that inakt‘ the story oi tlu‘ MnJi<il)h(irnt(u of 
these who live by .scores and hundreds (‘iishnntMl in 
legend, tradition, drjima, song, and—tiu' grt'atc'st of 
them—live still more vitally in Jndian hearts and prayers 
and ceremonies to-day, showing th(‘ historical continuity 
—from all of these we must turnasid(‘ for want of spac(‘ 
with only this one fact writ large : It is (hl this I item- 
turc and on thn past mnln/dind in it that tJir f/nind((ti<jn 
of hidian Nationality is i)idnstrnrfihly laid. The 
National Self-consciousness strikes its roots deeply into 

Early Hiatoiy oj India, p 10, Ed. IDOS In so hriot ;i ski'tch, 
it is hotter not to overburden the page.s with continuous refi'reu- 
ces, but a bibliograjiliy of the books consulted on tlie history }i(*re 
condensed, which will guide tho serious student in his research, will 
be found at the end of this Introduction. 
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tliis ricli soil, and whatever may contribute to its 
later growth—and the contributions are enormous—the 
Nation^s Life and Unity are rooted here. He who 
knows nothing of the infinite wealth of this ‘‘ unhistori- 
cal ” past will never understand the Indian heart and 
mind, and Sir Valentine Chirol, in his malicious and 
unscrupulous book on Iiidia)t Unrest^ saw accurately 
the truth that from the “ Hindu KevivaP’ was born the 
National Movement of Modern India, as from a similar 
Jlevival was born the Maratha Conf(*deraey. Moreover, 
very many of the institutions and customs of “ histori¬ 
cal ’’ times are continuous with those of the “ legendary ” 
past, and ar(‘ incomprehensible and without significance 
save for that past. The horse-sacrifices of Pushyamitra 
in tlu* .>ec(md century of Adityasenain the sfiventh 
century A.I)., link with the tradition of that of Sagara, 
uncounted milhmnia backward, and with tliat of 
Vudhishthira in dOOO b.(\ odd—in ('aidi equally the 
sign of tlu' acknowledged l^ord Paramount of India as 
a whole'. So again with the Panchayat, “ the Five,” 
wh(‘tlu*r th(^ (V)uncil of \ illage FIders (jf time immemo¬ 
rial, or Pliandragupta^s Boards in the fourth century 
ICC. India is a continuum, and her Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion an unbrokc'ii whole. There are invasions and 
comjnests, periods of strength and wt'akness, of unity 
and division, in her a*oniaii story. But she is always 
India ; always Aryan, the ]\[()TIIKR Imperishable, who 
has borne uncounted millions from her womb, but 
whos(‘ own birth no historian can guess at, whose death 
no pro[)het can foretell. And 'this it is well to 
remember, in our judgments of to-day. With an 
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admitted history ot* nearly 5,000 years, from tlie 
commerce between India and Babylon, according to 
Dr. Sayco, in 3000 and the proofs of high civilisa¬ 

tion and wealth then existing; with an admitted 
literature of at least 7,000 years ; the period of Knglish 
rule in India, barely a century and a half, is 
microscopically small, a tiny ripple on her ocean. 
Invasions How and ebb ; conquerors come and go ; India 
assimilates what is left of them, is the richer for tluun, 
and remains herself. She did without England for 
millennia, and Hourished amazingly; she could do 
without England for millennia to come; but the two 
need each other, and will be the better for each other 
in the near future, and India desires to be linked with 
England in that future, but on a footing of perfect 
e(]uality, and on nona other, 

INDIA\S MII)J)EE HISTORY 

The Coming of the Ah vans 

They were no wild tribes tliat crossed the Himala¬ 
yan passes and Hooded India in successive waves of 
invasion from J8000 B.c. onwards.^ They came from 
an archaic Middle Asian civilisation, the cradle of the 
Aryas, whence came successively the immigrants 
who made the Mediterranean civilisation, colonis(*d 
Persia and Mesopotamia, and vsent the forefathers of 
the Latin, Slav and Teuton Nations to iieople Europe. 
Later, they came down into India, penetrated first to 

* Hibheit Lectiireii, 1887, (juoted in Indian Shi 85, Ed. 1912. 

* This first paragraph is nut “ historic 
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the south—tlie Aryan Dravidians—and later settled in 
the north. But this is still the region of dreams, and no 
sober western historian will yet accept it. And yet per¬ 
haps this is hardly so, for Sir William Hunter, though he 
gives no dates, speaks of the Aryan home as in Central 
Asia, of settlements round the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, of a west(‘rn offshoot founding f^ersia, of 
another b(‘coming the (ireek Nation, Italy and Home, 
Spain and Britain, and of others descending through 
the passes of the Hinirilayas into India. 

It is not without significanct*, as Professor Radha- 
kuminl Mukerji |)oints out in iiis b^niidannnitnl rnity 
of Indldy that India is one country in her religious 
literature. She is Jambudvipa—Ashoka is called 
“ King of Jambudvipa,” and Bharatavarsha, Aryavarta; 
“ India” is a name given by foreigners. In Hindu 
])rayers, the names of the great rivers are recited, the 
northern only in the (‘arlier, later the southern as well, 
as the Aryans spread southward. 'Thi* sacied places 
range from Hardwar to Kanchi, and later, Badari- 
ktnlarnath to Hanu'shvara, from Dvaraka to Jagannath. 
And the people, ever reciting these, knew them all as 
in their Motherland. Pilgrimages took the devout to 
Jill of these as Hindu. The student will find in that 
useful little book many more proofs that India was a 
unity, had, even then, a Njitional S(‘lf-conscioi>sness in 
her religion. Patriotism was inspired and hallowed 
by these loving recitations. 

Despite the fact tliat “India’s history only begins 
with Alexander,” as western writers say, we submit in 
passing that, as above noted, Babylon was trading 
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wit'll her in 3000 B.C. ; that Seiniraniis of Nineveh 
invaded India in 2034 B.C. and penetrated as far 
as Jammu, as stated on a column erected by her, 
and was finally put to flight by an Indian Prince, 
named Strabrobates by Diodorus Siculus; that 
mummies in Egyptian tombs, dating from 2000 B.C. 
have been found wrapped in Indian muslin of 
the finest quality, and that their indigo dye is said 
to have come from India; that Diodorus Siculus tells 
of an invasion of India, 981 B.C., by Karneses II; that 
Hiram of Tyre, 980 B.C. traded with India from 
harbours in the Arabian Gulf, and Tamil names tor 
Indian products are found in the Hebrew Bible.^ 
There is plenty of evidence by such contacts, apart 
from Indian literature, of a civilisation rivalling at 
least those of Egypt and Assyria. 

In A.D. 883, the first Englishman whose visit to 
India is recorded, was Sighelma.s, Bishop of Sherborm*, 
sent by King Alfred (A.D, 849-901) to visit the 
Christian Church, named after S. 'Fhomas. He travelled 
comfortably, and brought back to England “ many 
splendid exotic gems and spices, such as that country 
plentifully yielded”.^ 

“ Histoev ’’ Bkgins 

For our purposes we can arbitrarily begin at the 
period recognised as “ historical ” by the wider western 
^ Indian Shipping^ p. 89. 

^ These facts and many others of undoubted historicity, may be 
found summarised in the Manual of Admimatrafion of the Madras 
Presidency—a book containing a vast amount of information, witii 
some astounding lapses of knowledge. 
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historians, the middle of the 7th century B. C., when 
we find, as said above, highly civilised communities— 
having existed there “ for untold centuries,’^ admits 
Vincent Smith—commerce with foreign countries going 
on, making ■ India “ historical,” the knowledge of 
writing widely spread, and the country between the 
Himfilayas and the Nerbudda river divided into sixteen 
States—some monarchical, somt* aristocratic-republican 
—with great stretches of forests, jungles, and unsettled 
lands interspersed among them, i'he beginning of the 
seventh century, A.D. 600, sees the first “historical” 
dynasty ruling over Magadha (Bihar). In the time 
of the Lord Buddha—a time of obviously high 
civilisation and much philosophical discussion (623 B.C. 
to 543 B.C. according to Sinhalese traditions, died 
487 B.C. according to Vincent Smith)—Kosala (Oudh) 
and Magadha stand out prominently, Kosala being 
the premier State and having swallowed up Kashi 
(Benares). Very soon afterwards ilagadha took 
the lead, including the territory from the Himalayas 
to the Ganga, with Pataliputra (where Patna and 
Bankipur are now) as capital—the first capital of 
India in “ historical ” times, as we shall see later. 

Ajatashatru, its founder and the King of Magadha, 
was contemporary with Darius of Persia (521-485 
B.C.), who annexed Sindh and part of the Panjab, and 
formed them into a Persian satrapy, interesting to us 
merely from the proof of the enormous wealth at that 
time of that part of India—implying thereby high 
civilisation—for it paid an annual tribute in gold-dust 
equal to one million pounds sterling. 
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We can pass on to the first historical Emperor of 
India, Chandra Mori, or Chandragupta; lie came, 
according to the paiiranic lists, from a branch of the 
Pramaras, one of the thirty-six royal races, of the “ line 
of the Sun,^^ descended from King Kilmachandra or 
one of his brothers; the Pramaras were one of the four 
Agniknlas, “Fire Families,’’descended from his brother 
Bharata. Chandragupta was thefounder of the Maurya 
dynasty, and seized the throne of Magadhain 321 B.(\ 
Six years before that date Alexander the Great had in¬ 
vaded what is now Afghanistan; crossing the Hindu 
Khush, fighting his way to the Indus, and, crossing it 
about March, 326 B.C., he entered on Indian soil, 
“ which no European traveller or invader,” says 
Vincent Smith, “had ever before trodden”—a rash 
and mistaken statement. Alexander did not remain 
long; he advanced to and crossed the Jhelum, defeated 
Poros, penetrated beyond Sialkot into Jammu, and 
then, much against his will, forced by a mutiny in his 
army, began his retreat in September of the same year, 
and quitted India finally about September, 325, and 
marched to Persia, reaching Susa in April-May, 324. 
His death in 323 put an end to his hopes, and young 
Chandragupta—behmging to the Magadlui royal 
family, but unfriendly to its head and in exile—gather¬ 
ed an army, attacked the Greeks left in the Pan jab 
and Sindh, drove them out and subdued the country. 
He then attacked the King of Magadha, and seated 
himself on his throne, added to his troops till he 
gathered an army of 690,000 men—infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants—swept everything before him 
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with amazing celerity, and finally established himself 
as Emperor of India, ruling from the Hindu Khush to 
the Nerbudda, from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The Emperors of India 

The organisation of his Imipire by this extraordinary 
man was as marvellous as his military capacity. 
Megasthenes, the Greek, lived for some time in Batali- 
putra, Chandragupta’s capital, observed closely his 
administration in all its details, and left liis (observa¬ 
tions on record ; so we are on ground that cannot be 
dull longed. Hunter sums up the views of Alegas- 
thenes as follows: 


Tli(‘ (tioek ariiLassador obncrvod with adiiiiration the ah^t’!Icc• 
of Hla\ery in India, the eliat>(ity of tlie wornen, and tin* coiiraj^e of 
tlu' men. In Nalour they excelled all other Ahiaticn, they 
no locks to their doors; above all, no Indian nas ever kno^^n to tell 
a lie. Sober and industriouH, j^ood fanners, and nkilful artisans, they 
8caiv(dy ever had recourse to a Ian suit, an<l lived j>eacoal)ly under 
their native Chit'fs. The kinply government is jmrtrayed almost 
as described in the Code of Mann. Megasthenes mentions that 
India was di\ided into 118 kingdoms; some of nhich, as the Prasii 
under Chundragupta, exercised su/eniin jiowers. The Milage 
systi'in is well described, each little rural unit seeming to the 
Creek an independent republic. Mc’gasthenes remarked the exemp¬ 
tion of the husbandmen (Vaishyas) from nar and public services, 
and eiuimerates the dyes, fibres, fabrics, and products (animal, 
vegetable, and mineral) of India.^ 

iMcgasthenes telLs how Chaiidragupta had c.'stablished 
a War Office of 30 members, divided into six Boards 
each of five membens—Pahehayats: I. Admiralty, in 

' Hunter’s Btief Htstory of the Jnduin People^ j>p. 77, 78 (printed 
for the Madras Schools) 1881. Perhaps because intended to teacli 
Indian boys, it is often unfair and prejudiced, e.j/., in its account of 
the great Shivaji. 
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touch with Admiral; II. Transport, Commissariat, 
Army Service; III. Intantry; IV. Cavalry ; V. War- 
chariots; VI. Elephants. The civil administration was 
similar, and Mega.stlienes describes specially the 
Municipality of Pataliputra, consisting again of 30 
members, divided into six Panchayats : I. is specially 
interesting as showing the care—noticeable in the 
books describing pre-historic ” times—exercised by 
the State over Arts and Crafts; it supervised all 
industrial matters, materials, wages, etc. If. looked 
after foreigners, acti^ig as Consuls, V^incent Smith 
remarks, and giving proof that the Empire was in 
constant intercourse with foreign States III. was in 
charge of the registration of births and deaths, rigidly 
kept as a basis for taxation. IV. looked after trade, 
and kept the official weights and measui*es to which all 
must conform. V. supervised manufactures, and V^I. 
collected the tax of a tithe of the value of all goods 
sold. The Municipality as a whole was responsible for 
markets, harbours, temples, etc. The Empire was 
divided into Provinces ruled by Viceroys, and officers 
travelled over the land, inspecting. It is noticed, as so 
often in later times, that the Indians bore the highest 
reputation for truth and honesty. Irrigation had its 
own Department, which regulated “ the sluices by which 
water is distributed into the branch canals, so that 
every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit,^’ says 
Megasthenes. A mass of details has been accumulated, 
and may be found in the Art of Goreniment, ascribed 
to Chanakya, Chandragupta’s Brahmana minister, that 
has been translated. The Emperor died 297 B.C., and 
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was succeeded by Fbndusara, liis son, and either the 
father or son extended the Kinpire almost as far south 
as what is now Madras. He was followed by Ashoka, 
who added to the Km pi re the Kingdom of Kalinga on 
the Bay of Bengal, and he ruled for 40 years—278 or 
2 n.r, to 282 or 1—from th.e Hindu Khii.>h to Madras. 
The Andhra State (Andiiradesha), b(*tween the 
Oodaveri and the Kistna, had its own Kaja, acknow¬ 
ledging Ashoka’s overlordship, but the Pandya, 
Chola, Keralaputra and Satyaputra States, occupying 
the extreme south, were independent. Four Viceroys 
administered tlie north-western, eastern, western and 
southern Provinces, Ashoka himself administering the 
central. His wisdom, his power, his piety, his splendour, 
are they not written in liis edicts, engraved on Rock 
and Pillar, and by these his Kmpire was ruled. Rock 
Edict II and Pillar Edict VII declare : 

On the reads i have had banyan tm3S planted to ^ive shade to 
man and beast, 1 have had gn)\ es of mantro-trees j)lanted . and at 
e>ery half kos I liave had \%eU8 duji: rest-houses have been erected ; 
and numerous waterin^^-places have been prepared here and 
there for the enjoyment of man and beast. 

Care of the sick, di.stribution of drugs and herbs, 
hospitals for animals, were among his institutions. 

After his death, many Provinces broke away, until 
the sixth of his descendants, Brehidrita, or Brihadratha, 
was expelled from Magadha, 184 B.C., and seized 
Dhar and Chittoor in Mewar, Rajputana, where his 
descendants ruled till A.D. 730. But Vincent Smith 
says he was assassinated by Pushyamitra, the command¬ 
er of his army. The Mori Chiefs certainly reigned in 
Mewar, and the transfer as stated is probable. In any 
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case, the Maury a dynasty in Magadha ended, and 
Pushyainitra founded a new dynasty, the Sunga. 
Moreover lie finally celebrated the horse-sacrifice a 
few years before his death, in 148 B.C., being acknow¬ 
ledged as Lord Paramount. His dynasty came to an 
end in 74 n.C., and was succeeded by the Kanva 
dynasty of four short-lived Kings, the last of whom 
perished in 27 B.C. at the hands of the ruler of the 
great Andhra Kingdom. 

The Kingdoms of India 

IMie unity of India for the time had gon(‘, as 
embodied in an Empire, and great Kingdoms arose 
and flourished. In the south the Andhra Nation 
(later the IVliigu-speaking population), occupying the 
Deccan, whitdi ha<l acknowledged the overlordship 
of Ashoka, after his death became independent, in 
220 r^.(^, extended its sway as far as Nasik, thus 
stretching across India, and coming into touch with, 
and striving to hold, (jiujerat and Kathiawai*. From 
A.D. 8o—138, the Andhras were constantly struggling 
on their western borders with invading foreigners, and 
ultimately Kathiawar, Sindh and Ciitch passed from 
Andhra hands into those <»f the invaders. 4die Andhra 
kingdom lasted another hundred years, ending in 
A.D. 236. 

South of the Kistna was the Tamil country, divided 
into four kingdoms : Pandya, in the south, with Madura 
as capital; Chola, with the river Pennar to the north 
and Pandya to the south; while Keralaputi'a lay 
between it and the we.stern sea, the later Malabar; and 
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Satyaputra was a small State round the present 
Mangalore. The Tamil land was wealthy and civil¬ 
ised and inhabited by a great trading people. They 
exported pepper, pearls and beryls chiefly, and 
did an immense trade, especially with Egypt 
and Rome. We read of an embassy to congra¬ 
tulate Augustus Cmsar in 20 H.C., mentioned by 
Strabo. The routes chiefly followed were those by 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, the monsoon weather. 
May to August, being avoided by the merchants. In 
the 14th century, Marino Sanuta, a Venetian nobl(\ said 
that goods of small bulk and high value—spices, 
}>earls, gems—went to a lV*rsian (inlf port, then up the 
Tigris to Bassorah, thenc(^ to Baghdad. More bulky 
goods went by the Red Sea, crossed the desert, and 
down the Nile to Ah‘xandria. Dacca fabrics were 
favourite wear in Home in the imperial Court. This 
Roman trade led to the establishment of Roman 
Colonies among the Tamils during the first and second 
centuries A.D. Roman coins circulated, and some bronze 
vessels from the West have been dug up in the Xilgiris, 
l\imil literature grew abundantly during the first three 
centuries, and music, painting and sculpture flourished. 

Thv Manual of the Admiui^trafiioi (f the Madras 
Presidency^ putting the events of the Rdmdyana at 
2000 B.c. (an absurdly late dale fiH)m the Hindu 
standpoint), notes that Rama met Agastya, the great 
Sage of South India ; and that Agastya had nuicli in¬ 
fluence over an early Pandyan King, Kulashekara. 
For our purposes we may take the kingdom as it 
existed in 543 B.C., when Vijaya, from the Gangetic 
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region, invaded Ceylon, and married a daughter of the 
reigning Pandyan King. Madura, the capital, was 
famous for its learning, and had a famous Sangha, or 
Collegium, an assembly of learned men, and among 
them Tiruvalluvar, the author of the famous poem, 
Kural.^ The story of the Pandyan Kingdom’s struggles 
with Chola, and of its invasions of Ceylon, shows a 
powerful iState; and it continued, passing through 
many vicissitudes, down to 1731, when its last Hindu 
Monarch died, leaving a widow, Minakshi Ammal, who 
adopted a son, but was attacked and betrayed, and 
poisoned herself in Trichinopoly Port—a Kingdom of 
more than 2,000 years within ‘Miistorical” limits, 
ending in a tragedy in the frightful 18th century. 

The Chola Kingdom was, as we have seen, an inde¬ 
pendent State in the time of Ashoka, and like Pandya 
was actively commercial, sending its ships across the 
Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean eastwards, and 
internal commerce being also carried on, goods from 
the east going to Kerala and Kerala sending Egyptian 
merchandise to Chola. Both the Chola and the 
Pandya kingdoms suffered much from the depredations 
of the Pallavas, thought by some to be an immigrating 
offshoot from the Parthian Pahlavas, who invaded 
north-west India. When Hiuen Tsang in A.D. 640 
visited Kanchi, where the Pallavas had established 

^ The date of the Kui*al is a matter of dispute. Mr. V. Kanaka- 
sabhai, in The Tamih 1,800 years ago^ puts it between A. D. 100 
and 130. Dr. K. Graul, who translated it into German, says between 
A. D. 200 and 800. The Rev. Mr. Pope, who translated it into English, 
says A.D. 800 to 1000. The Encyclopaedia Britannica offers from the 
9th or 10th century to the 13th. 
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themselves, he mentions the Chola people, just then in 
a depressed condition. The Pallavas had no fixed 
borders, but are said to have lived as a predatory 
tribe; this seems scarcely likely, as they were powerful 
from the 4th to the 8th century A.D., but they were 
crushed, to the satisfaction of all, by a Chola Raja 
Aditya, between about 880 and 907. Then the Chola 
Kingdom grew and flourished exceedingly, until the 
beginning of the fourteenth century; its capitals at 
different periods were Warriore, a suburb of Tri- 
chinopoly, Kumbhakonam and Tanjore. It was crippled 
by the Muhammadan invasion of South India in 1310, 
and though the invaders were driven out again in 1347, 
Chola soon after disappears. 

Kerala occupied the western coast, comprising the 
present Travancore, Cochin and Malabar, trading 
chiefly with Egypt and Arabia. Its history has been 
largely recovered of late years, and teems with interest, 
most of it living uiibrokenly from its ancient past right 
down to the present day, under its own Princes. Owing 
to the constant communication with the West, Christ¬ 
ianity was early introduced into Kerala, some say in 
the first century A.D. by S. Thomas; others, including 
Vincent Smith, in the sixth century from the Syrian 
Church. The matter is not important for us, as 
Christianity made no way outside Kerala, and is not a 
factor in India during her long and prosperous life. 
It came to her with European trading companies, and 
her loss of power and prosperity. 

In Northern India, owing to the powerful Kingdoms 
beyond the north-west frontier and also to raids and 
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immigrations from China and Central Asia, the break 
up of the Maiiryan Empire brought about disturbed 
conditions for many centuries; Bactria and Parthia, 
ruled by Princes of Greek descent, became independent 
States, breaking the yoke of the Seleukidae in the 
middle of the third century B.C.; they invaded the 
north-westei-n districts from time to time, and much of 
the Pan jab and the Indus valley was dehnitely under 
Greco-Parthian rule (Indo-Parthian or Tndu-Greek), 
from about 190 B.(J. to A.D. 50, and these were finally 
crushed by the Kustans about A D. 90. These invasions 
produced but little effect and wrought little destruction. 
It was other with hordes of nomad tribes, which swept 
down from the Central Asian steppes and China, 
destroying as they passed, from 170 B.C. onwards, some 
even reaclung Kathiawar, where they settled, founding 
a Saka dynasty, destroyed A.D. 890. Among these the 
Yuch-chi from China definitely established themselves, 
crushing out the Indo-l^irthian kingdom, and establish¬ 
ing their own—the Kushan dynasty—under Kadphises 
1 and II, the latter sending an embassy to Rome to 
Trajan, about A.D. 99, to announce his conquests. He 
ruled the whole north-west of India, from Benares as 
easternrno.st point, as well as Afghanistan to the 
Hindu Khush, and his successor added Kashmir. 
This successor, Kanishka (about A. D. 120—150) 
is interesting for his famous Buddhist towei—13 
storeys high—his splendid monastery for Buddhist 
education still existing in the ninth century, the 
Buddhist council called by him, at which Ashvaghosha 
was vice-president, held in Kashmir, l^he dynasty 
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perished in the third century, about the same time as 
the Andhra Kingdom in the Deccan, so far as India 
was concerned, but Kushan Kings were reigning in 
Kabul in the fifth century, when they were conquered 
by the Huns. 

Another Empire 

Another vast Empire rises out of the darkne.ss of 
seventy years which covers northern India from 
historical eyes, from the disappearance of the Kushan 
Kingdom, about A. J). 240, until A.I). J108, when Chandra- 
gupta, a Prince reigning in Pataliputra, weds a Lich- 
chavi Princ(‘.^s, Kumari Devi, and the royal pair, 
between tliem, come to rule a Kingdom conjprising 
Bihar, Oudh, Tirhiit, and some adjacent lands. 
Chandragupta I became “ Maharaja of Maharajas,*^ 
and started an era, the Gupta era, from February 26, 
A. D. 320. To him was born a son, Samudragupta, who 
ruled from 326 to about 375, and built a new Empire. 

He subdued all the Chiefs of the Gangetic plain and 
then those of the centre, then invaded the south, going 
by the east coast and returning by the west, but invad¬ 
ing and gathering huge spoils, not holding, the southern 
States ; he incorporated in his hlmpire half Bengal— 
from the Hooghly westwards, and all the country right 
across India including Gujerat, with the Nerbudda for 
southern boundary, the Central and United Provinces, 
much of Panjab, with almost all the rest of it 
and north Rajputana as a Protectorate, and many 
outlying States and the South acknowledged him as 
Overlord; he finally performed the horse-sacrifice 
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as Lord Paramount of India, probably about A. D* 
340. He died about 375. His son and successor 
was Chaiidragupta IT, sometimes called Chandragupta- 
Vikramaditj’^a. He must not be confused with the 
ruler of the same name, whose era, called also 
Samvat, began 56 B. c., the Vikramaditya at whose 
Court was the famous poet-minister, Bhattumurti. 

He added to the Empire Malwa and Surashtra, 
abolished the Saka dynasty in the latter, and died 
in A. D. 413. Fa-Hien, the Chinese traveller who 
visited India at the beginning of the 5th century, 
spent six years in the Empire, during three of which 
he studied Samskrit in one of the large Buddhist 
monasteries at Fataliputra. He speaks with intense 
admiration of the wealth, prosperity, virtue, and 
happiness of the people, and the great liberty they 
enjoyed. “Those who want to go away may go; those 
who want to stop may stop.^’ Most offences were 
punished by fines, and there was no capital punish¬ 
ment, and no judicial torture. Hepeated rebellion, 
however, was punished by cutting off the right hand, 
“ but such a penalty was exceptional The roads 
wore safe, for in all his travels Fa-Hien was not once 
attacked by robbers. “They do not keep pigs or 
fowls, there are no dealings in cattle, no butchers^ 
shops, or distilleries.^^ “No one kills any living thing, 
or drinks wine, or eats onions or garlic.’’ Charitable in¬ 
stitutions were numerous, rest-houses were kept on the 
roads. In the capital was a free hospital, supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the rich. Fa-Hien 
says : 
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* Hither come all poor or helploHs patients suffering from all 
kinds of intirraities. They are well taken carex^f, and a doctor 
attends them ; food and medicine being supplied according to their 
wants. Thus they are made quite comfortable, and when they are 
well they may go away. 

(l^he first hospital in Europe was the Maison Dieii 
in Paris, iu tlie seventh century.) It is worthy of 
notice that the King was a Hindu, and Fa-Hien a 
Buddhist, so he was the less likely to praise overmuch. 

Some think that the last recension of the great 
Puranas and of the legal Institutes was made at this 
time. Sure it is that Samskrit was sedulously honour¬ 
ed, while art prospered, and architecture became 
ornate and splendid. 

Chandragupta/s son, Kumanagupta I, succeeded in 
A.D. 413 and Vincent Smith thinks he must have added 
to the Empire, as he celebrated the horse-sacrifice; he 
died in 455, le«iving his son and successor Skandagupta 
to bear the burden of Empire, and to face the oncoming 
Huns. He defeated them at the beginning of his reign, 
if not as Yuvaraja (Crown Prince), but they returned 
about 470 and pressed him hardly, and when he died 
ten years later, the Empire died with him, though his 
half-brother succeeded to the throne and reigned in 
Magadha, its centre, the family continuing there till 
A.D. 720; while other members of the Gupta family 
ruled other portions, and a descendant of it was the 
grandmother of Harsha of Thanesar, in the Panjab, 
who became famous. 

The fall of the Empire was due to the appearance of 
the Huns, who invaded India and Europe in two 
mighty streams, crushing Persia, and over-running the 
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civilised world. Their power was broken by the Turks, 
in the middle of the sixth century, after they had 
devastated both Europe and Northern India. 

Harsha, who cairie to the throne in A.D. 606 restored 
and somewhat enlarged on the east the Gupta Empire, 
but it was less in Rajpntana. Ilis rule was much 
approved bj’^ Hiuen Tsang, who visited India 630 and 
644, but it did not reach the level of the Gupta admini¬ 
stration. After many years of War, Harsha was more 
or less attracted to Buddhism by Hiuen Tsang, and was 
fond of religious debates, a fondness shared by his 
widowed sister, who attended them with him and was a 
most learned lady. He died in A.D. 618. After his death, 
Adityasena of tlie Gupta dynasty performed the horse- 
sacrifice, for no very definite reason known to history; 
there is no record of any later performance thereof. 
Sixty-four years after Harsha’s death, in A.D. 710-11, 
the Arabs from Bassorah—who had conquered Mukuram 
(Baluchistan) and were settled there by A.D. 644—under 
Muhammad Ben Kasim, crossed tlie Indus, overran 
Sindh, which was held by Musalmans thereafter, and 
advanced into Rajpntana. Young Bappa, a lad of 15, 
a Mori of Chittoor, led an army against them and 
defeated them, but the Ci^escent of Islam had risen 
over India’s horizon, a New Era liad begun. 

Before passing on into the Muhammadan invasions, 
it is well to pause at this point for a moment, for 
western historians have failed to note the general 
prosperity and happiness of the Indian populations, 
save where such incursions as the nomads and Huns 
temporarily ravaged a part of the country. They have 
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glanced lightly over the wealth, the trade, the happiness 
of the masses of the people, during an acknowledged 
period, from Semiramis to Muhammad Ghori, of 3,000 
years—to say nothing of the ‘‘ untold centuries ’’ 
beyond—and have fixed their gaze on the local wars, 
ignoring the vast accumulation of wealth, which proved 
that the industrial life and prosperity of the people went 
steadily on, unaffected by temporary and local disturb¬ 
ances, in a huge stream of content and progress. If this 
be compared with the state of Germany before the 
Peasants’ War, with the state of France before the 
great Revolution, western nations may begin to realise 
that eastern nations may have something to say for 
themselves, and that the ‘‘ blessings” of foreign 
occupation are not fully recognised in India. 

A very striking illustration of this was the seventy- 
five days’ festival of Harsha, in A.l). O bi, held at the con¬ 
fluence of theGanga and Jumna at Prayag (Allahabad), 
at which Hiuen Tsang was present. Harslia had held 
such a festival every five years for thirty years, “ in 
accordance with the custom of his ancestors,” to distri¬ 
bute among ascetics, religious orilers and the poor, 
thf‘ accumulation>i of wealth of the precediim five years. 
About half a million of people assembled, gifts were 
distributed on the first three days in the name of the 
Buddha, the Sun, and Shiva; on the fourth day, to 
10,000 Buddhist monks, who each received 100 gold 
coins, a pearl and a cotton garment; then, for twenty 
days, gifts to Brahmanas, for ten days to ‘‘ heretics ”; for 
a month to the poor, destitute and orphans. Harsha 
gave everything, except horses, elephants and army 
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equipments, down to his personal jewels. And this 
was done every five years. The great festival is still 
held every twelfth year, but there is no King Harsha, 
and no distribution of gifts. Nor, if there were such 
a Monarch, could the country support such quin¬ 
quennial accumulations. Only a huge and well-to-do 
manual labour class could have rendered possible the 
great trading, manufacturing and commercial classes, 
who existed at the coming of the East India Company; 
history confirms these facts. The Emperors, Kings and 
Chiefs were enormously wealthy because they ruled a 
wealthy people, and nurtured their prosperity. When 
Sir William Hunter wrote, “^10,000,000 of the people 
never had a full meal,” and a larger number are in 
that condition to-day. 

So long as the wars were internecine, between 
Hindu Kingdoms, the caste system confined the fight¬ 
ing to the Kshattriya (military) order; the universal 
Panchayats of the village organisation carried on 
smoothly the all-important village life, and Hiiien Tsang 
notes that villagers quietly went on with their agricul¬ 
tural work while a battle was proceeding close by; it 
was the policy of the contending Chiefs to safeguard the 
peasantry, on whose lalxair depended the pnjsperity 
of the land they hoped to rule. Only raiders like the 
Huns devastated, and their devastations were local. 

How much the ordinary life runs on with little 
change may be judged by comparing life in Malabar 
to-day with Marco l\)lo’s description of what he 
observed in the same district, then Kerala, in 4.D. 
1292. He said that the people wear but one cloth. 
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Women burn themselves with their dead husbands. 
Many worship the cow. 1'hey rub their houses with 
cow-dung and sit on the ground. They chew “ tembal ” 
(Persian for “betel’’)- Cail (Can>al in Tinnevelly) 
is a great and noble city where touch all ships from the 
west. Coilum (Quilon) produces ginger, pepper and 
fine indigo. No corn is grown, only rice. Gozurat 
(Gujarat) produces pepper, ginger, indigo and cotton, 
and manufactures beautiful mats. Tannah (near 
Bombay) exports leather, buckram and cotton, 
and imports gold, silver, copper and other articles. 
Pine buckrams seem to have been very largely ex¬ 
ported. Other travellers in the 1 tth, 15th and 16th 
centuries give similar testimony. India’s trade for 
thousands of years was enormous, and Pliny the Elder 
in his Natural flistory (about A.D. 77) ^ complains that 
the annual drain of gold from the Roman Empire 
to India, Arabia, and China, was never less than 
100,000,000 sestercia, “ giving back her own wares in 
exchange, which are sold at fully one hundred times 
their prime cost”. “That is what our luxuries and 
women co.st us,” says he sardonically. * 

Islam in India 

A new element now enters into Indian history, an 
element which is still only in process of assimilation, 

^ Edition Mayhoff, Leipzig, 1906, Bk. VI, p. 101. The readings 
vary, some giving 500 x 100,000 —50,000,000, others 56,000,000, as 
adopted in tlie Imperial Gazetteer, 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of the Indtan Empire allots 56,000,000 
of this 100,000,000 to India, from another reading, and reckons this 
at £458,000. This calculation again is vitiated by the fact that the 
value of the sestercium varied from 2*1 to 2*4 pence. 
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which caused inevitably disturbance and much evil 
feeling on both sides, but brought to the building of 
the Indian Nation most precious materials, enriching 
the Nationality and adding new aspects to its many¬ 
faced splendour. As “ Saxon and Norman and 
Dane,’’ to say nothing of other elements, are the 
English, and as English and Scotch and Irish 
are forming one Kingdom, the Irish, after eight 
hundred years, yet unassiniilated, so in India, 
Indians, Persians (Parsis) and Musalmans are not 
yet wholly one Nation, though becoming one 
with great rapidity. We must now, as roughly as 
before, trace the outline of this Muhammadan entrance 
into and fixation in India, up to this time a Hindu 
Nation. 

We have seen that the Arabs invaded and conquered 
Sindh early in the eighth century, and were thrown 
back from Rajputana by Bappa. Rajputana was a 
congeries of States, each with its own Chief, war- 
loving, chivalrous, and quarrelling constantly with 
each other—a poor barrier, therefore, against warriors 
of a faith resting on one Ih'ophet, one book and a 
sword consecrated to both. The whole story is one 
of heroic, incredible valour, rendered futile by cease¬ 
less dissensions, which led to angry alliances with the 
common foe against the estranged brother. 

A Kingdom comprising the greater part of the 
Panjab and the upper Indus was the first, after the 
Rajput repulse, to face the Muslims, when Sabuktinin, 
Sultan of Ghazni, Afghanistan, invaded India in A.D. 
986, and after some battles established himself in 
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Peshawar. His son, Muhammad, raided Indian terri¬ 
tory seventeen times between A.i). 1001 and 1024, 
starting in October on a three months’ march into the 
interior, and returning when he had satisfied himself 
with plunder, but holding Lahore strongly from 1021. 
He died A.I). 1030. Five centuries followed of 
incessant struggle. In the I^mpire, broken into pieces, 
each fragment had its Chief, figliting his neighbour. 
The rule of the Huns seemed to have bred divisions. 
As the robber Barons fought in Fiiropo, after tlu* 
breaking u[) of the Constantinople Empire, so the 
clans and their Chiefs fought in India. The in¬ 
vaders naturally took advantage of it, siding with 
either party, the weaker for preference, to destroy 
that weaker when the stronger was crushed. Rajput 
Chiefs, both in Rajputana and Panjab, battled un¬ 
ceasingly against each other, and alas, with Muslims 
against Rajputs, with varied fortunes; Prithviraj 
succeeded to the gadi of Delhi in A.D. 1164, rolled 
back the Musabnans, broken, on Lahore, but fought 
his last battle in 1193, the Hower of Rajput chivalry 
around him but some Rajputs against him, fought 
until the dead lay in swathes on the field, 13,000 of 
them “ asleep, on the banks of the Ghuggur ”; and 
he, the darling of the bards, seeking death, alas, 
in vain, was caught under his fallen horse, was 
taken prisoner, answered a taunt from his capturers 
with a bitter jest, and was stabbed ; the Hindu throne 
of Delhi was empty. The Pathan seated himself 
thereon, ruled, and set up other kingdoms in India, and 
fought, conquered and was conquered; and so fierce 
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battles raged up and down the northern lands, with 
inroads from Afghanistan, and rival Muhammadan 
Chiefs and changes, Pathans, Tartars, Mughals, until 
Babaf and his Turks and Mughals came in 1519, and 
1520, and 1524, and finally fought the battle of 
Panipat against Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, the Patlian, in 
1526, and was proclaimed Emperor of India at Delhi, 
the first of the great Moguls 

But we must turn aside for a moment, and run 
backwards to take a bird’s eye-view of the south, 
where later, Musalman and Hindu fought for rule, until 
the Maratha Power rose to dominance. The Andhra 
Kingdom had disappeared, we know, about A.D. 230, and 
the great table-land of the Deccan, south of the Ner- 
budda, becomes again the scene of pregnant history, 
when the Chief of the Chalukyas, or Solankis, a Rajput 
Agnikula clan, conquered the Deccan and built a King¬ 
dom about A.D. 550,and reigned in Vatapi, in the Bijapur 
District, gloriously and well. In a century the dynasty 
had grown strong and famous, and exchanged embassies 
with Khusru II of Persia—as shown in a fresco in an 
Ajanta cave. Many fights with Pallavas and others 
need not detain us; enough that the Chalukya kingdom 
in the Deccan and Maharashtra continued to A.D. 1190; 
just before the Pathan, Muhammad Ghori, seated 
himself on Delhi throne. A hundred years later, in 
1294, the Sultan Ala-ud-din, after the sack of Chittoor, 
invaded the Deccan, and crushed the Gadavas who had 
succeeded the Chalukyas, and took as ransom six maunds 
of pearls, two maunds of diamonds and other gems. 
(A maund==82 lb. avoirdupois.) In 1309 came the 
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inTasion of his lieutenant Malik Kafur, who overran 
the south, right down to Raineshvara, where he built a 
Mosque, and then returned whence he came; and in 
1336, south of the Krishna and west of the Tunga- 
bhadra river, dividing it from theChola Kingdom, rose 
the great Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagar, that held 
its own for two centuries of pride, despite the growing 
power of the Muslims.* 

Babar, we resume, of Turki race, descendant of Tamer¬ 
lane, sat enthroned in Delhi, the founder of the splendid 
Mughal dynasty. Two years after Panipat, a great 
battle was fought at Fatehpur Sikri between the new 
Emperor and the Rajputs, and he conquered, only to 
die four years later, in 15:30. Then Humayun, his son, 
became Emperor, but was driven out by a Pathan 
Chief, and fled to Kandahar in 1543, coming back in 
1555; for his twelve-year old son, Akbar, conquered 
the Pathan, and re-opened to his father the gates of 
Delhi. Akbar succeeded to the throne in 1556, to be 
India’s greatest Muhammadan Emperor ; perhaps the 
only serious stain upon his name—and he was then only 
fourteen years old—is the sack of Chittoor in 1557. 
So great was he, so tolerant, that he welded together 
Hindu and Musalman ; Hindu Princesses were the 
mothers of the Emperors Jehangir (Salim) and Shah 
Jahan; Rajputs were generals in his army, and minis¬ 
ters in his State; the Rajput Man Sinha was his greatest 
general, Raja Tod a Mall his greatest minister. Akbar’s 
dream was a United India, and he renewed the Empire 
of Chandragupta Maurya, though some Rajput States 
defied him to the end. He “ laid down the principle 
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that men of all faiths were to be treated alike by the 
law; he had opened all posts of authority to men of 
ability, without restriction of creed ; he had abolished 
the slavery of captives, the capitation tax on non- 
Musalmans, and the tax on Hindu pilgrims. He forbade 
the forcing of a widow to burn herself on herhusbaiurs 
funeral pyi'e, sanctioned widow re-marriage, forbade 
child-marriage, and the killing of animals for sacrifice.’’ 
He also laid down a land-system which caused great 
content. Three classes of land were made, according to 
fertility. The value of the produce was decided by 
an average of nineteen years. The (Government took 
one-third, for land revenue and support of militia, 
amounting to 22 millions sterling a year, the land-tax 
bringing in from 16^ to 17j millions; all other taxes were 
abolished. A settlement was made every ten years. 

The Emperor Jehangir, succeeding to the throne in 
1605, did naught to strengthen his father’s work, but 
he did one thing pregnant with ruin for his house. In 
1613, he gave permission to the English to trade in his 
dominions, and factories were established in Surat, 
Cambay, (xogo and Ahmedabad. Two years later 
Sir Thomas Roe came to him as ambassador from 
James I. His land-tax amounted to 17| millions. 
Shah Jahan, 1627-1658, under whom, by new con¬ 
quests, the land-tax came to 22 millions, continued 
his grandfather’s policj^; and had others followed in 
the steps of these twain, there had been no Hindu- 
Musalman question in modern India. But Aurungzob, 
the destroyer, succeeded, and his persecutions and 
his cruelties drove his subjects into rebellion. At last 
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revolts bi’oke out on every side, his sons rebelled, 
debts accumulated, disorders of every kind arose, and 
in 1706 he died, alone and miserable, amid the ruins 
of the Empire he had shattered. With his accession 
the hope of a United India vanished, and at his death 
the work of Akbar was destroyed.’’ Materially his 
wealth was immense; his conquests added again to the 
land revenue, and raised it to 38 millions sterling. A 
hundred years later it was still £34,506,640. 

In the year of Shah Jahan’s accession to the 
Imperial throne was born a child destined to lead in 
the shaking of tlie Mughal Power; it was Shivaji, 
‘‘crowned in Raigad in 1671, as the Hindu Emperor, 
and the Maratha Kingdom of the South faced tha 
Mughal Kingdom of the North 

The State of the People 

During these centuries of war, raids and forays, 
what was the condition of the people of northern 
India? The answer comes from the travellers who 
observed it, from the merchants who struggled and 
intrigued for the right to exploit it. They were bitterly 
prejudiced and speak of “heathen” and “heathen 
customs,” but they drove good bargains and bought, 
bought largely, to sell again at huge profits, and die 
in Europe, wealthy from their trading. 

Bernier, in his letter to Colbert, complains, even 
more vigorously than Pliny, seventeen centuries before, 
that “ this Hindustan is an abyss into which a great 

^ The extracts are from Children of the Motherland^ pp. 143, 145, 
16o. 
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part of the gold and silver of the world finds plenty 
of ways of going in from all sides, and hardly one 
way out After a vivid description of the military 
strength of the great Mughal, he speaks of his 
immense treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, 
“ a prodigious quantity of pearls and precious stones 
of all sorts . . . one throne is all covered with them 
Woman wear rings and anklets, chains, ear-rings and 
nose-rings ; most of all he marvels over the incredible 
quantity of manufactured goods, “ embroideries, streak¬ 
ed silks, tufts of gold for turbans, silver and gold cloth, 
brocades, network of gold ’’—he is evidently dazed. 
He can hardly find words to describe the Emperor, with 
his golden turban, and his spray of diamonds, and a 
matchless topaz that shone like a little sun, and his 
huge collar of rows of pearls down to his waist, and so 
on and on for pages. Tavernier describes him on 
similar lines, with his seven thrones, and the marvel¬ 
lous peacock throne, with the natural colours of the 
peacock’s tail worked out in jewels, valued by liim at 
millions sterling; he gives very full descriptions of 
the manufactured goods. Kasembasar, “ a village in 
the kingdom of Bengal,” exported yearly 22,000 bales 
of silk, weighing 2,200,000 pounds, at 16 oz. to the 
pound Carpets of silk and gold, satins with streaks 
of gold and silver, endless lists of exquisite works, of 
minute carvings, and other choice objets d’art. The 
facts speak for themselves. It was this enormous 
wealth that drew Europeans to come hither to shake 
the pagoda tree ”; the stories carried back by success¬ 
ful shakers, drew others to the golden land. This was 
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tKe country of which Philliniore wrote^ in the middle 
of the 18th century, that “the droppings of her soil 
fed distant Nations ”, To share in this incredible 
wealth, the first English factories were established on 
the western coast. 

The proof of India’s prosperity under Indian rule, 
Musalman as well as Hindu, lies in India’s wealth. 
’J’he wars scratched the country here and there, now 
and then; the peasants, artisans, traders, wrought in¬ 
dustriously everywhere, always. The invading raiders 
laid all waste, and travellers come across such 
scenes and describe them, as though they pictured 
the normal state of the country. They carried 
away enormous wealth, but the producers remained 
and piled it up again. But when the Musalnians 
settled down as rulers, their own prosperity depended 
on that of the people and they took with discrimina¬ 
tion. Firoze of the Toghlak dynasty (a.d. 1351—1388), 
like Hindu Rulers before him, constructed great 
irrigation works, canals, etc. It was this care for 
irrigation, characteristic of Indian Rulers, which 
gave such marvellous fertility to the soil through the 
centuries. Ever the immense foreign trade went on, 
enriching the land, and they exported luxuries and 
surplus, never the food wanted to feed the people; 
that remained from the fat yeai*8 against the lean. 
A disadvantage of the swift communication between 
Britain and India now is that the rulers no longer 
come to stay; but, under the decencies of modern 
ways, gather wealth like the old raiders, and like 
them carry it abroad for enjoyment. 
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The Maratha Confederacy 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Raiiade, in his small volume 
on the Ris^e of tJie Maratha Power^ has done more than 
any other writer to point out the significance of the 
Maratha story in the long history of India, and to 
make the reader feel its inspiration and its teaching. 

While Delhi was the seat of Mughal l^)vver, the 
Musalmans in the Deccan had inade themselves inde¬ 
pendent of it in A.D. Id47, and had chosen Ala-ud-din 
Hasan as King, who founded the Ihihamani kingdt)m, 
which broke up from 1184 to 1572 into the five king¬ 
doms of Borar, Ahmednagar, Ih’japur, Bidar aiul 
Ciolconda, whose (luarrels with the Delhi Empire 
facilitated the breaking up of the Musalman domina¬ 
tion. The rise of the Maratha Power was preceded by 
a great Hindu Revival, Tukaram, Veinan Pandit, 
Eknath and Ramdas, the Griiru of Shivaji, were its 
inspiration. Shivaji himself was a Mystic, materialised 
into a man of action. His aim was the building of a 
Nation; his means patriotism and union. His spirit, 
his aim, his means, are the spirit, the aim, the means 
of the National party in India to-day ; a Hindu Revival 
preceded the modern National movement; its one aim 
is India, a Nation ; its fervent patriotism and its 
sti*iving after union are its means to success. 
Where it differs from its forerunner is that instead 
of fighting against the Musalmans it welcomes them 
as a part of the Nation, instead of using the sword, it 
uses as weapons, education, the platform and the pen. 

Shivaji’s careful organisation of the Government 
recalls the work of Chandragupta-Maurya. First 
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came the Peshwa, or Prime ^fillister; then the 
Minister of War (8enapati—Army Lord); the Min¬ 
ister of Finance (Amatya) ; the Accountant-General 
(Pant Sachiv) ; tlie Private Secretary (Maiitri) ; 
the Foreign Secretary (Sumant) ; the Minister of 
Religion (l^anditrao) ; the Chief eJu>tice. But it was 
Shivaji himself who created the new Maharash¬ 
tra, and made the men, who, after his death, 
broke tlie Muglial power. The building up of his 
great Kingdom from Surat in the north to Hubli in 
the South, from the sea on the w^est to Berar, Golconda 
and Jhjapur on the east, his coronation at Raipur in 
1074 as Padshaha, his recognition by the rulers of 
Golconda and Bijapur as Suzerain by the paying of 
tribute, his death in 1680~all this may be read at 
leisure. He died, but he had “ created a Nation,’’ 
and when Aurungzeb came in 1682 to crush the 
Marathas and tlie Musalman Kingdoms, although 
he with his huge army carried everything before him, 
Shivaji’s younger son, Rajaram, rallied the Maratha 
leaders round him, and began the great twenty-years’ 
War of Independence; at his death his nephew 
Shaku succeeded him and the War went on, till in 
1705 a treaty was made, though not kept; Aurungzeb 
died two years later, broken-hearted, after a war of 
25 years, which ended in failure. Shaku w^as crowned, 
regaining his grandfather’s realm. Thus Svaraj, 
“ own-rule, ” was gained, and, after a period of 
quarrelling and unrest, Balaji Vishvanath became the 
Peshwa of the Maratha Kingdom, and is called in 
Hunter’s history and even in Ranade’s, the First 
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Peshwa. He it was who bound together the great 
Maratha Chiefs, built up the Confederacy that last¬ 
ed for a hundred years, that broke the Mughal 
Empire, and practically ruled India. Balaji march¬ 
ed to Delhi in 1718, and in the next year com¬ 
pelled the Emperor to recognise the right of Shaku to 
a quarter and a tenth of the land revenue of the 
Deccan (the chouth and sardeshmukti), and when he 
was succeeded in 1720 by his son, Baji Rao, he left the 
Confederacy so strong that it was able to extend its 
power gradually under the second and third Peshwas 
from Gujerat and Kathiawar to Bengal and Orissa, 
from Delhi to Maharashtra. 

The Peshwa at Poona represented the centre of the 
great Confederacy; the Bhonsla ’General was at 
Nagpur; Holkar was at Indore; Scindia at Gwalior; 
the Gaekwar at Baroda. Hiese five represented the 
five Maratha Branches, each with its Chief. The great 
defeat of the Marathas at Panipat, figliting against the 
Afghans, threw them back from the extreme north, 
but they regained their power there, and held the 
Delhi Emperor as their puppet in 1808. In fact the 
Marathas ruled India, save where a new Power was 
making its way, a Power against which they broke, as 
the power of the Musalmans had broken against them. 
It was that of Great Britain. 

The British in India 

Long and strange was the struggle for European 
Empire in India from the days when the Mughal 
Empire was in the heights of its splendour, through the 
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Maratha Empire, until the final triumph oi the British. 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, British—such the succes¬ 
sion of the foreign ventures, with a gleam of Denmark 
in 1620; of the German Empire headed by Austria, the 
‘‘Ostend Company” in 1722; of Prussia, the Ernden 
Company in 1744—ghosts flitting across the Indian stage. 
They were all seeking for trade. It was a traders’ war 
when they fought; the soldiers were mostly adventur¬ 
ers ; European Governments lookfid on complacently 
and helped with a few soldiers now and then. But the 
flag followed trade, not trade the flag. And the fight¬ 
ing was traders’ fighting rather than tliat of soldiers, 
not careful ot honour, nor treaty, but only of gain. 
Bold unscrupulous adventurers, they were for the most 
part, the “ bad boys ” of the family, like Clive. Punch 
wrote a fearful epitaph on “ John Company ” and his 
crimes, after the Sepoy War, and when the Crown 
took over the Empire the Company had made, it 
marked the New Era with the noble proclamation of 
Queen Victoria, the Magna Carta of India. But the 
making of that Empire by the adventurers is a wonder¬ 
ful story of courage, craft, unscrupulousness—were 
they not dealing with “ heathen ” ^—ability rising to 
genius, as in Clive, and great administrators after great 
soldiers. At the beginning conquest was not thought 
of, no one made any pretence that he was here for 
‘*the good of India”. Quite frankly, it was the 
immense wealth of India that lured them, wealth to be 
carried “home” for enjoyment; the “white man’s 
burden ” was golden. The breaking up of the Mughal 
Empire and the quarrels of Viceroys who became 
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Kings, of (lonerals wlio became Chiefs, these gave the 
opportunity. Britain succeeded, because she was the 
Power that held in her the most fertile seed of free 
institutions, because she was on the eve of establishing 
democratic Government on her own soil on the surest 
basis, so that while she njight enthrall for a time, 
ultimate freedom under her rule was inevitable. 
France had behind her then only the traditions of 
tyranny; the Bourbons ruled and rioted. India needed 
for her future a steadj^ })res8ure, that would weld her 
into one Nation on a modern basis, that she might 
become a Free Nation among the Free. The High 
Powers that guide the de.stinies of Nations saw Britain 
as iittest for this intermediate and disciplinary stage. 

Farly in the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
formed trading settlements on the western coast in 
Calicut and Goa. Farly in the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch traded on the eastern coasts, established 
very many factories, but finally settled down, after 
many vicissitudes, struggles and battles, in Java, etc., 
“ the Dutch Indies^’. France began to nibble in 1537, 
and established her first factories in Surat and (bd- 
conda in 1668, and in 1672 bought the site of Pondi¬ 
cherry ; she made a great bid for an Indian Empire in 
the eighteenth century through the genius of Dupleix 
chiefly, and failed. 

Denmark was stirred to rivalry in 1612, and made 
an East India Company, but never was strong enough 
for the Empire game. She began by a shipwreck on 
the Tanjore coast in 1620, the survivors from the 
shipwreck, except the Captain, Roelant Crape, being 
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nturdered. The Raja of Tanjore gave him permission 
to settle at Tranquebar. The settlement was never 
important, but it started the Protestant missionaries 
in India in 1706, and Schwarz (1750-1798) founded 
the missions in Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Tinnev elly, 
still the strongest missionary centres in India. England 
bought the settlement finally in 184.>, with Balasore, 
and with another missionary settlement in Seram pur, 
Bengal. In 1847, the Tranquebar »nission was handed 
over to the Lutherans. From the 18th century 
onwards all the missionary Nations—German, 
American, French, Italian, Swiss—have freely estab¬ 
lished their missions in India, hnperia in iniperio, a 
dangerous policy, a menace to British rule, and a 
running annoyance and irritation to Indians. 

Britain began luimbly. On December 81, 1600, 
Elisabeth chartered “ The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading in the East Indies” 
for exclusive trading there—at that time no trading 
having been done—-and they fitted out some ships, 
one, under Captain Hawkins, j*eaching Surat, on the 
West Coast, in 1606. In 1611, a Captain Hippon, on 
his own account, set up a little trading establishment 
on the East Coast at Pettapoli, and another at 
Masulipatani. In 1613, the Emperor Shah Jahan gave 
duly written permission tor setting up factories at 
Surat and Cambay, Gogo and Ahmedabad, and in 1616 
the Zamorin of Calicut allowed a factory to be set up 
in his capital city. Thus was a footing made on 
the West Coast, and Surat became a Presidency 
Town in the time of Cromwell (16»53), and moved its 
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Government in 1661 to the island of Bombay, given by 
Portugal as a kind of wedding gift, when Charles II 
married Catherine of Braganza. 

Meanwhile the Bast Coast was factorised, and in 
1626, a factory was established at Argernan, 70 miles 
north of Madras, with a fort to protect it. Factory, 
fort, town, ^‘necessary extensions—so it went thence¬ 
forth, all natural and inevitable. In 1634, Shah Jahan 
allowed another trading centre, at Pipli, in Bengal, 
and in the next year, Charles I issued another charter. 
But Argernan was not convenient, and the kind Raja 
of Chandragiri, descendant of the royal house of 
Vijayanagar, in 1639, gives Mr. Day permission to 
have a factory at Chennaputnam, with land one mile 
broad and six miles along the shore, and he generously 
builds them a foi*t to protect it, Fort S. George. And 
Day builds a wall round the fort, on the island made 
by the two branches of the Coum River, 400 yards 
long and 100 wide, and allows only white people to 
live inside his wall, any Nation, if only white—White 
Town ; and outside it an Indian town grows up— 
Black Town. And these twain are Madraspatam— 
Madras. In 1564, it had a garrison of 26 men. Its 
official records begin fiom 1670. Cromwell lets the 
two companies of Elisabeth and Charles I amalgamate, 
and makes Fort S. George a Presidency, in 1653, with 
authority over the Bengal factories. 

In 1690, Job Charnock sets up a factory in Calcutta, 
though trading prmleges were not granted to the 
English in Bengal until between 1713 and 1719 by the 
Mughal Emperor Firokshere, and builds a fort; so we 
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have three big forts ere the end of the first quarter of 
the 18th century—Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, a Fort 
S. David also, a mile from Cuddalore; in 1686, Sir 
John Child, at Bombay, makes the ominous announce¬ 
ment, that thenceforth if the natives ’’—the owners 
of the country—attack, he will retaliate/ Until then, 
they had been yielding and submissive, as became 
foreign traders. In 1702, various Companies having 
arisen in England, who all quarrelled bitterly, it was 
thought well to amalgamate them, and so present a 
solid front; and amalgamated they were, as the United 
East India Company, in 1702. The position was a 
most peculiar one. Here was a Company, to all 
intents and purposes independent; it was ruled 
by a Board of Directors in London; it chose its 
own agents, it made its own armies ; after a time it 
appointed a Governor, then a Governor-General; 
it applied for Charters, for Courts of Justice, and got 
them—with subsequent horrors related by Macaulay. 
There was no effective control over its proceedings^ 
although Parliament interfered for the first time in 
1773, and a Board of Control was established in 1784, 
and the Court of Directors placed under it—a clumsy 
dual arrangement, making no real difference. The 
one useful thing was the renewal of the Charter, 
preceded by an enquiry, which at least revealed the 
state of things—and terrible are the records. When 
things became too outrageous, Parliament interfer¬ 
ed, as in the impeachment of Warren Hastings ; but, 
for the most part, Britain was far too busy with her own 
troubles, her loss of her American Colonies, her 
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Napoleonic Wars, the struggles of her rising Demo¬ 
cracy, the miserable condition of her people, her 
Chartists, her agricultural riots, and the rest, to 
trouble much about what a trading Company was 
doing in far-away heathen India; the Company made 
treaties and ' broke them, or forged them, if more con¬ 
venient ; it cheated, robbed, murdered, oppressed, and 
—built an Empire in about a century. Clive was the 
first Governor under the East India Company in 1758; 
Earl Canning the last in 1856. The Company ended 
in the Sepoy War of 1857, and the Crown assumed 
the sovereignty in 1858. 

The policy of the Company was shrewd and effect¬ 
ive. The Indian rulers borrowed European offi¬ 
cers to drill their soldiers, borrowed European 
soldiers too. Presently, if French officers and 
men were witli one Chief, English officers and 
men were with the rival. Dupleix had allied him¬ 
self with one claimant to the throne of the dead 
Nizam of the Deccan; the English therefore were 
with the Nawab of the Carnatic, who had an eye to a 
possible chance. Princes, English and French all 
tried to use each other—the Princes to play off English 
against French, the English and French severally to 
use opposing Princes against each other. It is a 
sorry story of intrigue, of utter disregard of honour 
and good faith on all sides. Dupleix, that French 
genius, master of the military art and of unscrupulous 
statecraft, was carrying all before him and carving 
out a French Empire in Southern India, when Robert 
Clive, a writer in the service of the Company, who was 
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also a captain for the nonce, offered a bold plan of 
attack, and was bidden carry it out; marched rapidly 
to Arcot (1751) with 200 English and 300 sepoys, 
seized it, held it against all comers, struck here, 
struck there, won everywhere, and laid the first stone 
of the British Empire in India. The French hopes in 
the South were finally destroyed by the victory of 
Colonel Coote at Wandiwasli in 1760. 

After a visit to England, the Directors made Clive 
Clovernor of Fort S. David, and he returned to 
India in 1755 for five marvellous years of glory and 
shame. Trouble in Bengal, where Siraj-ud-daula 
was Viceroy for Dellii, and had attacked and captured 
Fort William ; he thrust his 146 captives, for the night 
into the Foi*t military gaol, the “ Black Hole,’’ a room 
18 feet square with two small windows, and, says the 
Imperial Gazetteer, “although the Nawab does not 
seem to have been aware of the consequences, it meant 
death to a huddled mass of English prisoners in the 
stifling hefit of June” (ii, 474). Only 23 survived 
that night of agony. Clive started for Calcutta, 
managed, despite the Black Hole, to persuade the 
Nawab that he was a friend—“ I will... stand by him 
as long as I have a man left,” wrote he—seduced by 
bribery some of the Nawab’s officers, forged a treaty, 
and Admiral Watson’s signature thereto, to deceive 
Omichand, himself a traitor, defeated his dear friend 
the Nawab at Plassey (June 23, 1757), and sold 
his throne—our Bengal, Bihar and Orissa—to Mir 
Jafar for a sum that amounted to £2,310,000 sterling, 
of which Clive received £200,(XX). Omichand, when 
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he found the treaty was forged, swooned, and never 
recovered the shock; Clive advised him to go on a 
pilgrimage, but the wretched man sank into idiocy, 
“ languished a few months and then died ”, Macaulay, 
though he makes excuses for his hero of meeting 
craft with craft, says of his general policy, that ‘‘he 
descended, without scruple, to falsehood, to hypo¬ 
critical caresses, to the substitution of documents and 
to the counterfeiting of hands” {Essays^ ii. 101, 102. 
Ed. 1864). By these means, joined to marvellous 
courage and military genius, he founded the British 
Empire in India, which historians date from Plassey. 

Clive obtained in addition from Mir Jafar a tract 
of 882 square miles—the 24 Perganas—to go to the 
Company after his death, he having meanwhile the 
rental; this rental was paid to him by the Company 
from 1765—when they took over the land—till he 
died in 1774; the quit-rent was about £30,000 sterling 
a year. At the age of 34, starting with nothing, he 
had accumulated, between 1755 and 1760, admittedly, 
£220,000 remitted to business houses in England ; £25,000 
in diamonds; “ considerable ” sums and a “ great mass 
of ready money,” as well as the huge estate, which he 
valued at £27,000 a year. All this was challenged in 
the House of Commons, in 1773, after his last return 
to England (1767), and a vote of censure was shelved 
by the previous question, and the words that “he 
did, at the same time, render great and meritorious 
services to his country”. He committed suicide 
in 1774. Macaulay says of the enquiry: “ It 
was clear that Clive had been guilty of some 
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acts which it was impossible to vindicate without 
attacking the authority of all the most sacred laws 
which regulate the intercourse of individuals and of 
States. But it was equally clear that he had displayed 
great talents, and even great virtues”—talents, 
undoubtedly. Macaulay thinks that the enmity he 
roused was due to his efforts to stop corruption; 
for, in 1765, he had returned to India fora year and 
a half as Governor, and had devoted himself to the 
purifying of the administration, perhaps repenting 
of his own rapacity. That, at least remains to his 
credit, but he kept hold of his own ill-gotten wealth. 
His new ardour for purity had been more admirable, 
had he disgorged his own spoils, and it may well 
be that the attack on him was largely due to the 
fact that he had enriched himself by methods which 
he forbade to others. 

Macaulay gives a terrible account of the op¬ 
pressions of the Company at this time: “ thirty 
millions of human beings were reduced to the 
extremity of wretchedness. They had been accus¬ 
tomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny 
like this . .. That Government, oppressive as the 
most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was 
strong with all the strength of civilisation.” He 
quotes a Musalraan historian, who praises the extra¬ 
ordinary courage and military skill of the English: 
“ but the people under their dominion groan every¬ 
where, and are reduced to poverty and distress. O 
God! come to the assistance of thy afflicted servants, 
and deliver them from the oppressions which they 
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sulfer/^ In 1770 tliere was an awful famine;the 
Hooghly every day rolled down thousands of corpses 
close to the porticoes and gardens of the English 
conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta were 
blocked up by the dying and the dead.^’ It 
was officially reported to have swept away two- 
thirds of the inhabitants’^ {Imperial (razetteery ii, 
480), or 10,000,000 persons. 

The terrible years roll on; Macaulay again lays 
stress on them in his Essay on Warren Hastings; of 
his ability, again, there is as little doubt as of his 
crimes. He was Governor from 1772 to 1785, taking 
in 1774 the title of Governor-General. He laboured at 
administration, and filled the Company’s coffers with 
gold. The gathering of this seems to have been his 
chief object, and was the cause of his greatest 
crimes. The Nawfib of Bengal had had an income 
of 53 lakhs promised him by Clive, when deprived 
of his power; Clive cut the allowance down to 
41 lakhs on the accession of a new Nawab, and 
the third was reduced to 32 lakhs. Hastings found 
a child as the fourth, and, the child being helpless, cut 
him down to 16 lakhs. He sold Allahalnid and Kora 
to Oudh for 50 lakhs (then worth half a million 
pounds sterling), and stopped the tribute of 26 
lakhs guaranteed to the Emperor of Delhi in return 
for Bengal. To these ‘‘conquerors” every treaty was 
a mere “ scrap of paper,” to be repudiated at pleasure. 
These “ economies ” were highly appreciated by the 
Company; they left the Company wealthy i)i gold, 
but bankrupt in honour. Had they only stained their 
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own honour, it would have been their own business. 
Jiut they stained the honour of England in India’s eyes. 
These were the first “ English ” whom she knew; 
England made some amends by giving English edu¬ 
cation with its liberty-inspiring ideals. She will make 
her final amends by co-operating with India, as she has 
co-operated with Ireland, to shape Home Rule. 

But worse crimes followed this auspicious beginning; 
the sale of the Rohillas to pillage and slaughter: 
the hanging of Nanda-kumara; the coercion of the 
Princesses of Oudh. The Rohillas were a long- 
Indianised Afghan people, whose “ little territory ” 
says Macaulay (TiWty.v, ii. 198), ‘‘ enjoyed the blessings 
of repose under the guardianship of valour. Agricul¬ 
ture and commerce flourished among them ; nor were 
they negligent of rhetoric and poetry.” Sujah Daula, 
Nawab of Oudh, coveted this rich territory, but 
feared the valour of the Rohillas, numbering some 
80,000 warriors. Hastings sold him the use of the 
British army for £400,000 sterling, and they, with 
the Nawab’s troops, were let loose on this noble 
people. Fire and sword devastated the land and 
slew the people, and “ the rich province which had 
tempted the cupidity of Sujah Daula became the 
most miserable part even of his miserable dominions 
In two years, by such transactions, Hastings gave 
the Company about a million sterling and £450,000 
increase of annual income. He also had saved Bengal 
from an annual military expenditure of £250,000, 

Nanda-kumara was a wealthy Brahmapa who 
accused Hastings of some of his crimes; before 
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this, there was a long story of antagonism ; he was 
a man of high rank, talent and wealth. His accusa¬ 
tion was met by his arrest for an alleged forgery 
six years before. The infamous Sir Elijah Impey 
was the judge, the jury English. The verdict was a 
foregone conclusion, and Impey pronounced a sentence 
of death. He died with peaceful dignity, hanged on 
the public gallows before an enormous crowd, amid 
shrieks and shouts of horror and despair. 

The Princesses of Oudh, the mother and widow of 
Suraj Daula were enormously wealthy, reputed to 
possess a treasure of £3,000,000 sterling, and great 
revenues from land. The safety of their wealth was 
guaranteed to them by the Government of Bengal. 
But what of that ? They were accused of complicity 
in some rioting, but as there was no evidence they 
were not brought to trial; Hastings and the new 
Nawab, grandson and son of the Princesses, agreed to 
an act of confiscation, stripping them of everything. The 
son repented, but not so Hastings. He imprisoned the 
Princesses. He then seized the two eunuchs who were at 
the head of their household, imprisoned, ironed, starved 
them, and at last gave them up to torture, the Nawab’s 
officers being empowered in writing to ‘‘have free 
access to the prisoners and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper,” as the Nawab had 
“determined to inflict corporal punishment” on them. 
Their only crime was their refusal to surrender the 
charge given to them by their dead lord. The Princesses 
were kept in prison half-starved, till they had paid 
£ 1 , 200 , 000 . 
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Warren Hastings was a man of magnificent abilities, 
and made a strong administration, but the record of 
his crimes is long and terrible. He left India in 1785, 
and was impeached by the House of Commons, which 
had before censured him, after long debate, for his 
crimes, while the King favoured him, the Company 
adored him. Lord Chancellor Thurlow protected 
him; the result was sure, despite the marvellous 
eloquence of Burke. In vain his passionate peroration 
rang out: 

1 impeach him in the name of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name 
of the English Nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. 1 im- 
peach him in the name of the ijeoplo of India, whose rights he has 
trodden under foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. 
Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the name of 
I)oth sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of every rank, I 
impeach the common enemy and oppi*e8sor of all ’ 

The trial began in 1788 and the decision was pro¬ 
nounced in 1795. 160 nobles began the trial; 29 voted 

at the close, a majority in his favour. Meanwhile 
Hastings, sec are in the King’s favour, had spent £40,000 
in building a house and in laying out its grounds. 

Within our limits we cannot trace fully the growth of 
the Indian Empire: Lord Cornwallis followed Hastings 
in 1786 and left his mark in the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal. Fighting as usual went on in the South, and 
in the Third Mysore War (1790-92), Lord Cornwallis, 
Governor-General, allied with the Nizam of the Deccan 
and the Maratha Confederacy, conquered Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore, robbed him of half his territories—which 
they divided between them—and exacted from him 
three million pounds sterling, thus ensuring another war. 
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Marquess Wellesley and the Nizam, in the fourth 
Mysore Wnr (1799), finished him, and he died, fighting 
gallantly to the end, in the breach at the storming 
of Seringapatam. This added the Carnatic to the 
Madras Presidency. The quarrels of the Maratha 
Chiefs enabled Marquess Wellesley to detach the 
IVshwa from them, and he became a vassal of the 
Company; the third Maratha War followed (1802-01), 
and in 1817-18, the last, the Maratha Empire perished, 
and left its Princes as feudatories of the English. 

Ranjit yingli, the “Ijionof the Panjab,’’ who created 
the Sikh kingdom, and seized Lahore as his capital in 
1799, when only 19 years of ag(‘, was the creator of 
the last Power the British had to meet. His army was 
united by religion not by territory; they were the 
Sikhs, the disciples of the ten Curus who had built up 
the Khalsa (Society), from Nanak the Saint to (lovinda 
Singh, the Warrior (1675-1708). He made his Kingdom 
in the Pan jab as tar south as Multan; in 1809, Metcalfe 
visited Ranjit Singh as envoy from the British, and 
concluded a treaty with him, making the Sutlej River 
the boundary between his Kingdom and the British 
territory. With him there was peace till his death in 
1839, but in 1845 the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, 
and after four battles was driven back. In 1848 
the second Sikh War broke out; the British were 
defeated at Chilianwala (1849), but soon after Multan 
was stormed, the victory of Gujrat won, and the 
Panjab was annexed two months later. 

Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) started the convenient 
theory that ^‘Native States” were less well governed 
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than British Provinces, and should be annexed wher¬ 
ever possible, e.g., as when a ruler died without a son. 
Under these conditions he annexed Satara in 1849, 
Jhansi in 18o3, Nagpur in 1853. Oudh he annexed in 

1856, on high moral grounds, because its administra¬ 
tion was ^‘fraught with sufPering to millions’^—a 
dangerous argument from an official of the East India 
Company. It was looked on with alarm by the “ Natives,’’ 
and contributed to the Sepoy llevolt of 1857, when 
Lord Canning was Viceroy. This broke out in May 10, 

1857, in Meerut, and ended in January, 1859. 

From tliat time wc may date the famous “ Pax 

Britannica,” for until that time there were continual 
wars and annexations, while since then there have 
been none further within India itself. There have 
been frontier wars, the iniquitous Afghan wars, the 
annexation of Burma, but internal order has been 
maintained. 

On November 1, 1858, was held the Darbar of 
Allahabad, in which was published the Queen’s 
Proclamation, assuming the Covernment of India, and 
making the Covernor-General a Viceroy. The 
Company perished in the Sepoy Rebellion, in which 
poured out the hatreds accumulating since Plassey, in 
1757. The Queen’s Proclamation contained the 
memorable words: 

It is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race and creed, bo freely and impartially admitted to 
office in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and credit duly to discharge. In their 
prosperity will be our strength ; in their contentment our securitv ; 
and in their gratitude our best reward. 
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Fifty-seven years have rolled away since those noble 
words wore spoken; they remain unfulfilled, and, as 
the inevitable consequence, the security of contentment 
is not y('t ours. 

The existing conditions in India, bearing on the 
religious, economic, educational and political problems 
of the present, are dealt with in the Congress story. 
They will be better understood against the historical 
background, which shows that Indian Nationality is 
not a plant of mushroom growth, but a giant of the 
forest, with millennia behind it. 

India is now full of unrest, righteous unrest; she is 
consequently held down by a series of enactrpents 
unparalleled in any modern civilised country; Jjord 
Morley has had the audacity to state, according to Sir 
Valentine Chirol (Indian Unrest, 154, ed. 1910) that 
tlie (Government of India “ must be an autocracy,’^ and 
India loathes autocracy. She has enjoyed all the 
benefits which flow from it during her childhood and 
youth as a Nation, and she has felt its weight in British 
hands; she is now mature; she demands freedom, and 
she is resolute to take her destiny into her own hands, 
as one of the Free Nations in a Crowned Common¬ 
wealth, if Britain will work with her, in making the 
transit. Vincent A. Smith (Early History of India, 
p. 331), in tracing the annals of some Indian petty 
States,^^ says that they show “ what India always has 
been when released from the control of a supreme au¬ 
thority, and what she would be again, if the hand of the 
benevolent despotism which now holds her in its iron 
grasp, should be withdrawn If a central authority 
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IS wanted, and all Free Nations need it, to prevent 
centrifugal forces from causing disintegration, India 
demands that it shall be her own Parliament. Why 
should she, alone among civilised modern Nations, 
require a foreign supreme authority ? 

But there is one danger to India’s futun3 which it is 
well to recognise—the effect of the concomitants of the 
famous Pax Britannica of fifty-seven years. India has 
never before been under foreign domination ai^a whole. 
If one part of her was invaded, other parts were 
tranquil : if there was a foreign conquest, the nevv 
rulers settled down on the old lines; there were no 
barriers put up round State offices, differentiating 
between the new-comeis and the earlier inhabitants ; 
in fact the aim of the new was assimilation with the 
older elements in a common civic life, and when the 
Musalmans made their Kingdoms and Fmpire, every¬ 
thing was done to induce the people to accept the new 
rulers and live in peace. Aurangzeb, the sixth Mughal 
Emperor, was the first persecutoi’, and his brutalities 
broke the Mughal power. The British policy has been 
different; the whole administration of British India has 
been in its own hands, and all the chief positions of 
responsibility and power have been rigidly confined to 
the foreigners; it is thought a wonderful concession 
that the Minto-Morley reforms allowed (me Indian to 
enter the Imperial Council! All initiative, all original¬ 
ity have been rigorously repressed, while manly 
independence has been resented, and even punished. 
It has seemed as though it were the British aim to 
turn the whole Indian Nation into a race of clerks. 
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This steady crushing pressure over the whole popula¬ 
tion has produced a serious result, and has emasculated 
the Nation. Indians hesitate, where they should act; 
they ask, where they should take; they submit, where 
they should resist; they lack self-confidence and the 
audacity that commands success. Prompt, resolute, 
effective action is but too rare; they lack fire and 
decision. Mr. (Jokhale, in his answer before, the 
Royal Commission on Indian Px])enditure (Ans. 
18,331), voiced the same idea, after pointing to the 
2,388 oflScials drawing annual salaries of Rs. 10,000 
and upwards, of whom only 60 were Indians. “ The 
excessive costliness of the foreign agency is not, how¬ 
ever, its only evil. I'here is a moral evil, which, if 
anything, is even greater. A kind of dwarfing or 
stunting of the Indian race is going on under the 
present system. We must live all the days of our life 
in an atmosphere of inferiority, and the tallest of us 
must bend in order that the exigencies of the existing 
system may be satisfied.^^ This is the*deepest, gravest, 
wrong that Great Britain has inflicted on a once 
mighty and imperial race. Unless Indians can again 
develop the old vigour, courage and initiative, India 
can have no future. But the old spirit is awaking 
on every side, and therein lies our hope. 

We doubt if those, who read and verify the above, 
will think that she has got on so badly in the past, 
left to her own resources. 

Some Deductions and Anticipations 

We submit from a review of this rough sketch; 
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That India, despite foreign invasions and local dis¬ 
turbances, which all nations have suffered in their 
time—what peace had England from the Conquest up to 
the final defeat of Charles Edward in 1745 ?—was a 
prosperous and wealthy Nation before the coming of 
the East India Company, and that her huge wealth, 
down to the end of the 18tli century, is a proof of 
general industry and security and immense industrial 
output among the masses, while the wealth of the 
merchants, and of the banking and trading communi¬ 
ties shows a settled condition, where credit was good ; 
that commercial integrity was so great that receipts 
and bonds were not demanded in financial transac¬ 
tions. 

That the English connection, under the Company, 
reduced India to poverty, and dislocated her industries, 
and that, under the Crown, the Government still 
hamper her industries, make a cruelly severe drain 
upon tlie country, and by their fiscal arrangements 
prevent tlie return of prosperity. That between 1770 
and 1900—180 years—thei-e have been twenty-two 
famines, eighteen according to the Report of the 
Famine Commission of 1880 and four after 1880. 
In 1770, ns we have seen, there was a famine in 
Bengal with 10,000,000 deaths ; in 1783 in Madras ; in 
1784, in Upper India, which left Oudh in a pitiable 
condition ; in 1792 in Bombay and Madras; in 1803 in 
Bombay; in 1804 in northern India; in 1807 in Madras ; 
in 1813 in Bombay ; in 1823 in Madras; in 1833 in Madras, 
where in one district, Guntur, 200,000 died out of 500,000 
population, and the dead lay unburied about Madras, 
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Masiilipatam and Nellore ; in 1837 in north India, in 
which a calculation of 800,000 deaths is thought too low 
by the Famine Commission ; in 1854 in Madras; in 1860 
in northern India, about 200,000 deaths; in 1866 in 
Orissa and Madras, in Orissa a third of the people 
died, about 1,000,000, in Madras about 450,000; in 
1869 in north India, about 1,200,000 deaths; in 1874 
in Bengal, over 1,000,000 were relieved and life was 
saved; in 1877 in Madras, 5,250,000 deaths; in 1868 in 
north India, 1,250,000 deaths ; in 1889 in Madras and 
Orissa; in 1892 in Madras, Bengal and Rajputana; in 
1896-7 in North India, Bengal, Madras and Bombay—the 
number of deaths is not given, but 4,000,000 persons 
received relief; and in 1899-0, in north India, Central 
Provinces and Bombay, 6,500,000 persons were in 
receipt of relief—the worst famine on record. In 
1892 and 1897, Burma also suffered from famine. In 
1896, bubonic plague broke out in Bombay, and has 
slain its millions. 

That even if Self-Government should cause—as we 
do not think it would—any recrudescence of local 
jealousies and divisions, they would be local and 
temporaiy troubles, out of which India would emerge 
prosperously, as she has done before. 

That after an admitted prosperous and wealthy 
existence for 5,000 years under eastern rulers, she 
could not fall into barbarism even by the total and 
sudden withdrawal of a rule that has only been here 
in any kind of power for a poor 158 years, of which 
the first fifty were spent entirely in plundering, and 
which only stopped constant wars and annexations in 
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1856. Has the history of British rule in India proved 
to be more peaceful than the worst of its predecessors 
up to the Sepoy Rebellion ? And it must not be 
forgotten that nearly all the current history is the 
special pleading of an advocate, who is representing 
in's own side and blackening his antagonists, minimising 
every wrong committed by his own side, exaggerating 
every wrong done upon the other. 

That in the very limited educational work she has 
done, Britain has been immensely useful, for the study 
of her own history has strengthened and given point 
to the National feeling that was powerfully aroused in 
the rise of the Marathas; from 1835 she took up 
education, and though it has spread very slowly, and is 
doing badly now in consequence of the strangling 
policy initiated by the Universities Act of 1904, 
India’s debt liere to Britain is great and is fully 
recognised. 

That Britain has done much in railways—of mixed 
benefit, being chiefly strategic instead of economic, but 
on the wliole desirable; much less well than the old 
rulers in irrigation works, in forestry, in village 
government, and in sanitation. 

That India welcomes English co-operation, but is 
getting very tired of English domination ; that she is 
determined to get rid of coercive legislation, and to 
enjoy Self-dovernnient. That she earnestly desires to 
have it with English help, but is resolved to have it. 

That she is perfectly well aware that England did 
not “ conquer her by the sword,” but by the help of her 
own swords, by bribery, intrigue, and most acute 
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diplomacy, fomenting of divisions, and playing of one 
party against another. But she is willing to let bye- 
gones be bye-gones, if Britain will now treat with her 
on equal terms, and welcome her as a partner, not a 
dependent. 

India Wants Self-Government Because*. 

1. British rule has destroyed her Village and 
Council Government, and has put in its place a hybrid 
system of Boards and Councils which are impotent for 
good, because well-informed Indian opinion is over¬ 
ruled by officials ‘who come, knowing notliing of 
India, and seek to impose English metliods on an 
ancient land which has its own traditions. They then 
complain that their hybrid is sterile. It is the way 
with hybrids. India wants to rebuild and improve 
her own system, beginning with Panchayats, and 
working upwards, untrammelled by foreign experts. 

2. British rule after eighty years of its education 
is educating 2*6 of the population, and bases her 
denial of liberty on the ‘‘ microscopical minority of 
the educated, due to her own policy. Japan, under 
eastern rule, has educated her whole population in 
40 years. British education is not only microscopic, 
but it is ill-directed; it was arranged with a view of 
supplying clerks and .some professional men in order 
to enable the British Government to be carried on. 
India wants a. system which will develop her resources 
by supplying scientific experts in every branch where¬ 
in applied science is needed, by supplying practical 
experts in all industries and crafts; a system which 
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will educate her whole population for useful ends, as 
the United States and Germany have done for their 
populations and Britain is now doing for hers. India 
also desires to check the lavish expenditure of her 
money on the schools and colleges of foreign missions 
—British, Scotch, American, German, Danish, French, 
Swiss, Italian—while those under her own control 
are discouraged and crippled in their natural develop¬ 
ment on lines shaped by Indians. 

3. British rule has destroyed India’s finest arts and 
industries in order to favour the importation of cheap 
foreign goods, and even in machine indu‘<try, such as 
cotton, taxes the home-produce in order to balance 
the customs duty on imported goods. It encourages 
the export of raw materials, which come back as manu¬ 
factured articles, thus paralysing Indian industrial 
efforts for the benefit of foreigners. The export in¬ 
dustry being in full swing, when England goes to 
War, India’s materials are suddenly thrown on her 
hands, and as she has neither plant, nor knowledge 
how to use it, they rot on the ground and their 
producers starve. India would train her own 
sons to utilise her vast stores of raw material, for 
her own profit, and would only send abroad her 
surplusage. 

4. British rule has neglected irrigation —only lately 
taken up because of the awful famines, and even now 
starved forwent of funds—and while recklessly cutting 
forests down has, also until lately, neglected replanting. 
Huge tracts of land, especially in the north-west, have 
consequently become deserts, which were formerly rich 
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and fertile. India would phice irrigation and forestry 
among the first duties of Government. 

5. British rule has neglected sanitation, while the 
tendency to centralise in towns and neglect villages has 
necessitated changes from the old methods. Alarmed 
by the plague—a disease of dirt, which decimated 
Europe dirty and vanished before Europe semi-clean— 
it took some hasty and injudicious methods, which 
alienated Indian sympathy, and is now more busy 
with injecting serums into Indian bodies, thus really 
perpetuating disease, than with sanitation. The 
trouble is increased by the arrogant contempt for 
indigenous systems, and the ousting of them by 
Government, while it is impossible to replace them 
adequately everywhere with the costly modern 
appliances. India would insist on sanitation as among 
the first duties of Government, would encourage all 
that is good in the old systems, and utilise what is good 
in western methods. 

6. British rule is extremely costly; it employs 
Europeans in the highest posts at the highest 
salaries, and introduces them everywhere as ‘‘experts’^ 
—experts ignorant of the conditions in which 
they are working; it keeps special preserves 
wholly for Europeans; others into which Indians 
may enter at the heavy cost of going to Eng¬ 
land to obtain ‘^English degrees’^; it pensions its 
servants, so that the English ones live on Indian money 
when they retire to England, making a huge annual 
drain; it encourages exploitation of the country by 
English companies and English capital, making another 
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drain; it makes India pay fop an Indian army, main¬ 
tained to keep India in subjection; it makes India pay 
for a costly English establishment, the central auto¬ 
cracy, irresponsible to Parliament. India would do 
away with all this; would open everything to Indians 
—as indeed the Proclamation of 1858 promised—and 
require no foreign degrees as credentials; would abo¬ 
lish the India Office; would acknowledge, outside 
India, the authority only the Crown and the Imperial 
Parliament, in which she enjoyed adequate representa¬ 
tion. She would have her own Army and Navy, for 
protection and Imperial needs, not to hold her people 
down. 

7. British rule has substituted coercion for improve¬ 
ments in Cxovernment, like any other autocracy. 
India would sweep all this coercive legislation away; 
she would not be afraid of her people possessing arms ; 
she would not be afraid of the criticism of free speech 
and a free Press ; she would reform abuses instead 
of strangling the expression of the discontent which 
abuses produce; she would emulate British rule 
in Britain, not British rule in India. 

In a phrase: 

India is enthralled, and she is determined to be free. 
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CHAPTER I 

In late December in 1884, seventeen men met in Madras, 
in the house of that stalwart advocate of religion and 
reform, Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao. Nearly all 
of them had been delegates to the just-ended Annual 
Convention of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, and 
the others had been there as friends and sympathisers. 
But surely this new pride in India’s mighty faiths 
throbbing in their hearts, this dawning hope of India’s 
greatness in the future to correspond with the great¬ 
ness of her past, this feeling that the discrowned East 
is not always to remain a thrall to the younger 
western Nations, and that Asia, once the cradle of 
mighty Empires, shall again stretch out her hands 
to grasp the sceptre and the imperial ball—these 
dreams sent out the dreamers to take counsel together, 
and they resolved, greatly daring, to form themselves 
into a group of provisional Committees, men from 
different towns to win others, each in his place, and to 
meet later for further consultation. Let us place on re¬ 
cord their names, for they were the seed of a mighty 
tree. Norendranath Sen of Calcutta, that sturdiest of 
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fighters, was one of the little group, and he gave 
their names later in his paper, The Indian Mirror; he 
remarks that the delegates who attended the Con¬ 
vention were most of them men who, socially and 
intellectually, are the leaders of the Society in which 
they move in different parts of the country They 
were ; 

Madras : The Hon. Mr. S. Subramania Iyer 
(subsequently Judge of the High Court, Act¬ 
ing Chief Justice, K.C.I.E., and LL.D,), and 
Messrs. P. Rangiah Naidu and P. Ananda 
Charlu. 

Calctifia : Messrs. Norendranath Sen, Suren- 
dranath Bannerji (the uncrowned King of 
Bengal,’^ the great orator, and National leader), 
and M. Ghosh. 

Bombay : The Hon. Messrs. V. N. Mandlik and 
K. T. Telang (later, Judge of the High Court) 
and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (the G.O.M. of 
India). 

Poona: Messrs. C. Vijiaranga Mudaliar, and 
Pandurang Gopal. 

Benares : Sardar Dyal Singh. 

Allahabad : Mr. Harishchandra. 

N, W, P. : Mr. Kashi Prasad and Pandit 
Lakshminarayan. 

Bengal : Mr. Charuchandra Mitter. 

Oudh : Mr. Shri Ram. 

Seventeen good men and true, who out of their 
love and their hope conceived the idea of a political 
National Movement for the saving of the Motherland. 
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There seems to be no record of the work done in 
their own towns and provinces on their return home, 
but the Proceedings of the First Indian National Con~ 
gress tells us that in March, 1885, it was decided 
to hold a meeting of Representatives from all parts 
of India at the then coming Christmas. Poona was 
considered the most central and therefore suitable 
place.’’ From this onwards we have the official 
Reports to guide our steps. 

From this meeting the following circular was issued, 
profoundly interesting now, in 1915, as showing the 
minds of the Fatliers of the Congress in these days 
of origin, in 1885, just thirty years ago. It shows 
the first ideas of tliose who were to be the leaders of 
the Indian Nation in her struggles to regain her lost 
liberty, and to become a Self-governing Nation, free 
amid the Free Communities which form the mighty 
Empire on which the Sun never sets ”. 

Here is the circular : 

A Conference of the Indian National Union will be 
held at Poona from the 25th to the 31st December 1885. 

The Conference will be composed of Delegates— 
leadiij^ politicians well acquainted with the English 
language—from all parts of the Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, 

The direct objects of the Conference will be: (l)to 
enable all the most earnest labourers in the cause of 
national progress to become personally known to each 
other; (2) to discuss and decide upon the political 

operations to be undertaken during the ensuing year. 

Indirectly this Conference will form the germ of a 
Native Parliament and, if properly conducted, will 
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constitute in a few years an unanswerable reply to the 
assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any form of 
representative institutions. The first Conference will 
decide whether the next shall be again held at Poona, or 
whether, following the precedent of the British Association, 
the Conferences shall be held year by year at different 
important centres. 

This year the Conference being in Poona, Mr. 
Chiplonkar and others of the Sarvajanik Sabha, have 
consented to form a Reception Committee in whose hands 
will rest the whole of the local arrangements. The 
Peshwah’s Garden near the Parbati Hill will be utilised 
both as a place of meeting (it contains a fine Hall, like the 
garden, the property of the Sabha) and as a residence for 
the delegates, each of whom will be there provided with 
suitable quarters. Much importance is attached to this, 
since, when all thus reside together for a week, far greater 
opportunities for friendly intercourse will be afforded than 
if the delegates were (as at the time of the late Bombay 
demonstrations) scattered about in dozens of private 
lodging houses all over the town. 

Delegates are expected to find their own way to and 
from Poona—but from the time they reach the Poona 
Railway Station until they leave it again, everything 
that they can need, carriage, accommodation, food, etc., 
will be provided for them gratuitously. 

The cost thus involved will be defrayed from the 
Reception Fund, which the Poona Association most 
liberally offers to provide in the first instance, but to 
which all delegates, whose means warrant their incurring 
this further expense, will be at liberty to contribute any 
sum they please. Any unutilised balance of such dona¬ 
tions will be carried forward as a nucleus for next year’s 
Reception Fund. 

It is believed that exclusive of our Poona friends, 
the Bombay Presidency, including Sindh and the Berars, 
will furnish about 20 delegates, Madras and Lower Bengal 
each about the same number, and the N. W. Provinces, 
Oudh, and the Panjab together about half this number. 
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Very modest were they, and very accfurate withal in 
their estimate of seventy delegates, for seventy-two 
actually recorded their names as Representatives, 
while another thirty attended as friends, being, as 
Government servants, precluded from acting as Re¬ 
presentatives in a political gathering. The first meet¬ 
ing did not, however, take place at Poona, for, only a 
few days before Christmas, some sporadic cases of cholera 
occurred, possibly presaging an outbreak, and it was 
thought wiser to move the Conference, now called the 
Congress, to Bombay. The Managers of the Gokuldas 
Tejpal Samskrit College and Boarding House placed 
the whole of their fine buildings at the disposal of the 
Congress, and all was ready by the morning of the 27th 
December for the reception of the Representatives of 
the Indian Nation. As we glance over the lists of 
those who were present, how many we see who became 
famous in the annals of Indians struggle for Freedom. 
Among those who could not act as Representatives— 
for the reason given above—we note the Reformer, 
Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunath Rao, Deputy Collector 
of Madras, the Hon. Mr. Mahadev G. Ranade, then 
member of the Legislative Council and Small Cause 
Court Judge of Poona, later to be a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay, and leader honoured and 
trusted ; Lala Baijnath of Agra was there, to be known 
as scholar and writer later on; and Professors 
K. Sundararaman and R. G. Bhandarkar. Among the 
Representatives may be noted editors of well-known 
Indian papers, of The Dnyan Prakash, The Quarterly 
Jw/mal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, The Maraiha, 
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The Kesariy The Nahahihhakar, The Indian Mirror, 
The Ncuisin, The Hindusthani, The Tribune, The Indian 
Union, The Indian Spectator, The Indu Prakcush, The 
Hindu, The Crescent, How many namen shine out, 
familiar and honoured : Mr. A. 0. Hume is there from 
Simla; W.C. Bannerji and Norendranath Sen from Cal¬ 
cutta ; W. S. Apte and G. G. Agarkar from Poona; 
Gangaprasad Varma from Lucknow; DadabhaiNaoroji, 
K. T. Telang, Pherozeshah M. Mehta—then, as now, 
leader of the Bombay Corporation—D. E. Wacha, 
B. M. Malabari, N. G. Cliandavarkar from Bombay; 
P. Rangiah Naidu, President of the Maliajana Sabha, 
S. Subramania Iyer, P. Ananda Charlu, G. Subrarnania 
Aiyar, M. Viraraghavachariar from Madras; P. Kesava 
Pillai from Anantapur. These were among the 
earliest who wrought for India’s Freedom, and those 
yet on earth are working for her still. 

At 12 noon, on December 28th, 1885, in the Hall 
of the Gokuldas Tejpal Samskrit College, the First 
National Congress met. The first voices heard were 
those of Mr. A. 0. Hume, the Hon. Mr. S. Subra¬ 
mania Iyer and the Hon, Mr. K. T. Telang, who 
proposed, seconded and supported the election of the 
first President, Mr. W. C. Bannerji. A solemn and 
historic moment was that in which the first of the 
long line of men thus honoured by the Motherland 
took his seat, to preside over her first National 
Assembly. 

After alluding to the representative and weighty 
character of the Congress, he laid down under four 
heads the objects of the Congress ; 
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(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friend¬ 
ship amongst all the more earnest workers in our country’s 
cause in the various parts of the Empire. 

(h) The eradication by direct friendly personal 
intercourse of all possible race, creed, or provincial 
prejudices amongst all lovers of our country, and the 
fuller development and consolidation of those sentiments 
of national unity that had their origin in their beloved 
Lord Ripon’s ever memorable reign. 

(c) The authoritative record, after this has been 
carefully elicited by the fullest discussion, of the matured 
opinions of the educated classes in India on some of the 
more important and pressing of the social questions of 
the day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon and methods 
by which during the next twelve months it is desirable for 
native politicians to lalx)ur in the public interests. 

Of these the first three have been well worked out, 
but the fourth has been less regarded, and needs 
urging to-day. Such guidance is supremely neces¬ 
sary, and the Nation has the right to demand it from 
its best men. In all organised movements some 
direction from the centre is necessary. The Congress 
has admirably focussed educated opinion, passing 
valuable judgments on events and policy, and 
demanding necessary reforms from Government, 
but it has not adequately outlined the work to be 
done during each coming year; hence political 
work has lacked point and vigour; it is impossible to 
agitate for all the matters touched on by resolutions, 
and hence political work in the whole country has been 
spasmodic and sporadic, and therefore largely in¬ 
effective; there is no concerted work. Yet what 
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India can do in the way of agitation when she has an 
objective is clearly shown by the agitation on South 
African grievances. 

The nine resolutions of the first National Congress 
mark the beginning of the formulation of Indians 
demands. 

The first asked for a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the working of Indian administration. 

The second for the abolition of the India Council. 

The third dealt with the defects of the Legislative 
Councils in which then all the members were nomin¬ 
ated, and asked for the admission of elected members, 
for the right of interpellation, for the submission 
of budgets to the Councils, for the creation of 
Councils in the N. W. P. and Oudh, and in the 
Panjab, and for a Standing Committee in the House of 
Commons to consider formal protests from majorities 
in the Councils. 

The fourth prayed for simultaneous examinations 
for the I. C. S. and the raising of the age of 
candidates. 

The fifth and sixth dealt with military expenditure. 

The seventh protested against the annexation of 
Upper Burma and the proposed incorporation of it 
with India. 

The eighth ordered the sending of the resolutions 
to Political Associations, and they were discussed and 
passed all over the country by political bodies and 
public meetings, an admirable plan which has fallen 
into desuetude; they were carried with much enthu¬ 
siasm, and here and there amended on minor points, 
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while Bapatla objected to the abolition of the India 
Council, which it regarded as a check on the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and wanted its power over him made 
effective. 

The final resolution fixed the next Congress at 
Calcutta, on December 28th, 1886. 

Of these resolutions, the first has been partially 
granted by the Decentralisation and Public Services 
Commissions; the second is still being demanded; 
much of the third was given in the Minto-Morley 
reforms; the prayer of the fourth is still ungranted as 
regards simultaneous examinations, but the age of 
candidates has been raised; the fifth, sixth and 
seventh had no effect. The eighth and ninth were, 
of course, carried out. 

Mr. G. Subramania Iyer of Madras, the Editor of 
The n{7idu and one of the boldest and farthest-sighted 
of the Madras leaders, moved the first resolution in 
an admirable speech, much of which is valid for 
to-day. It ran : ^‘That this Congress earnestly approves 
of the promised Committee to enquire into the working 
of the Indian administration.’’ He pointed out that 
in the days of the East India Company, the renewal 
of its Charter at twenty years’ intervals brought about 
a most valuable enquiry into the condition of the 
country, but that since the Crown had taken it over 
in 1868, these had ceased, and the distressing de¬ 
terioration of the condition of the people was going 
on unnoticed. Parliament took control in theory, but 
abandoned it in fact—except where English party- 
interests were concerned—^and the India Council took 
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up the place of the defunct Company, but ruled with¬ 
out enquiry ; he appealed to the justice and fairness 
of the English people,and asked for an enquiry into 
facts. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta seconded, and re¬ 
marked that there must not be an enquiry by 
Anglo-Indians, sitting in judgment on themselves 
Mr. Norendranath Sen supported, pointing out that 
the enquiry would be a sort of stock-taking as to the 
results, after twenty-seven years, of direct Govern¬ 
ment by the Crown. A lively debate ensued, an 
amendment being proposed, and the resolution 
was finally carried in the amended form. (The 
resolutions are printed at the end of the Chapter.) 

The second resolution was moved on December 
29th by Mr. Chiplonkar, and askeJ for the abolition 
of Indians Old Man of the Sea, the India Council. 
He pointed out that India was not governed by the 
Crown, but by retired Anglo-Indian officials, looked 
on doubtfully by Lord Beaconsfield in 1858. (Those 
who care to read the debate over the Government of 
India Bill will find what now sound astonishingly 
democratic statements, and regrets that the Re¬ 
bellion barely ended made proper representation of 
India impossible just then.) 

Mr. Ananda Charlu was very caustic in seconding 
the resolution, and commented on the oddity of the 
oligarchy of fossilised Indian administrators,^^ 
who were superannuated for service in India, 
being competent to deal with increased complexity 
of problems in England, where the improved climate 
could only diminish the rate of decline. The abolition 
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of the Council was a primary condition of all 
other reforms. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta also thought 
that effete Anglo-Indians, who would be partial to 
their brethren in India, were a very unsatisfactory 
appellate tribunal. 

The resolution was carried unanimcuisly and has 
been carried at intervals ever since, but in vain. 

The third resolution was moved in a very full and 
careful speech by the Hon. ilr. K. T. Telang, who 
usefully indicated possible electomtes for members 
of the Legislative Councils, and the Hon. Mr. 
S. Subramania Iyer seconded, both by personal 
experience as members knowing how “ little influence 
they possessed in the Councils either for good or for 
evil They could not be of any great use to the 
country Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji cogently said that 
they had learnt from the English people how 
necessary representation is for good Cxoverninent ”; 
without it ^^what good is it to India to be under the 
British sway ? It will be simply another Asiatic 
despotism. . . . We are only British drudges or slaves.” 
There was a long debate, and the resolution was 
carried unanimously on the following day. It was 
partly granted in the Minto-Morley reforms 24 years 
later. 

The fourth resolution was moved by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and the discussion was remarkable for the 
speech of Mr. D. S. White, who wished to stop the 
importation of boys from England at great expense, 
and to abolish the Civil Service, utilising, both from 
England and India, men of experience and reputation. 
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The resolution was carried, and the age limit has 
been raised, but the main prayer is not yet granted. 
It is pathetic to read the reiterated confidence of 
the speakers in the justice of the English people,^’ 
and to see that that confidence is still unjustified. 

Mr. P. Eangiah Naidu, in the next resolution, after 
pointing out that military expenditure had increased 
from £11,463,000 in 1857 to £16,975,750 in 1884, 
pleaded with the Government to change their pres¬ 
ent policy of suspicion and distrust for a generous 
and confiding one,’^ to improve the Native Army,^^ 
to accept the offers of the people to enrol as Volun¬ 
teers ; then no more European soldiers would be need¬ 
ed. Mr. D. E. Wacha, in seconding, made the first of 
many great Congress speeches, an able and exhaustive 
review of the military position, cruelly unfair to 
India and placing on her most unjust burdens. The 
resolution was carried, as was the next, urging that 
if military expenditure was not diminished, it should 
be met by re-imposition of the import duties, the 
abolition of which had robbed poverty-stricken India 
to enrich wealthy Lancashire. The debate showed 
the thorough knowledge and rare ability of the men 
taking part in it, and we hear also their repudiation 
of opinions now long familiar through thirty years 
of repetition, that educated Indians were disloyal, and 
that English education had awakened dangerous 
aspirations. 

The resolution on Burma, and the remaining two 
were quickly passed, and the first National Congress 
dissolved, leaving a happy and inspiring memory of 
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fine work done, and unity demonstrated. India had 
found her Voice. India was realising herself as a 
Nation. Strange and menacing was the portent in the 
eyes of some. Splendid and full of hope in the eyes 
of others. The rosy fingers of the Dawn-Maidens 
had touched the Indian skies. When would her Sun 
of Freedom rise to irradiate the Motherland ? 

RESOLUTIONS 

1. That this Congress earnestly recommends that the promised 
enquiry into the working of Indian Administration, here and in 
England, should be entrusted to a Royal Commission, the people of 
India being adequately represented thereon, and evidence taken 
both in India and in England. 

2. That this Congress considers the abolition of the Council of 
the Seci'etary of State for India, as at present constituted, the 
necessary preliminary to all other reforms. 

3. That this Congress considers the reform and expansion of the 
Supreme and existing Local Legislative Councils by the admission 
of a considerable proportion of elected members (and the creation 
of similar Councils for the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, and also for 
Panjab) essential; and holds that all Budgets should be referred to 
these Councils for consideration, their members being moreov^er 
empowered to interpellate the Executive in ragard to all branches 
of the administration ; and that a Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons should be constituted to receive and consider any formal 
protests that may be recorded by majorities of such Councils against 
the exercise by the Executive of the power, which would be vested 
in it, of overruling the decision of such majorities. 

4. That in the opinion of this Congress the competitive examin¬ 
ations now held in England, for first appointments in various civil 
departments of the public service, should, henceforth, in accordance 
with the views of the India Office Committee of 1860, be held 
simultaneously one in England and one in India, both being as far 
as practicable identical in their nature, and those who compete in 
both countries being finally classified in one list according to merit, 
and that the successful candidates in India should be sent to England 
for further study, and subjected there to such fuii:her examinations as 
may seem needful. Further, that all other first appointments (exclud¬ 
ing peonships, and the like) should be filled by competitive examina¬ 
tions held in India, under conditions calculated to secure such 
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intellectual, moral, and physical qualifications as may be decided by 
Government to be necessary. Lastly, that the maximum age of 
candidates for entrance into the Covenanted Civil Service be 
raised to not less than 23 years. 

5. That in the opinion of this Congress the proposed increase 
in the military expenditure of the empire is unnecessary, and 
regard being had to the revenues of the empire and the existing 
circumstances of the country, e.xcossive. 

6. That in the opinion of this Congress, if the increased 
demands for military expenditure are not to be, as they ought to be, 
met by retrenchment, they ought to be met, firstly, by the re¬ 
imposition of the Customs duties ; and, secondly by the extension 
of the licence-tax to those classes of the community, official and 
non-official, at present exempted from it, care being taken that in 
the case of all classes a sufficiently high taxable minimum be 
maintained. And further, that this Congress is of opinion that 
Great Britain should extend an imperial guarantee to the Indian 
debt. 

7. That this Congress deprecates the annexation of Upper- 
Burma and considers that if the Government unfortunately decide 
on annexation, the entire country of Burma should bo separated 
from the Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown Colony, as 
distinct in all matters from the Government of this country as is 
Ceylon. 

8. That the resolutions passed by this Congress be communi¬ 
cated to the Political Associations in each province, and that these 
Associations be requested with the help of similar bodies and other 
agencies within their respective provinces to adopt such measures 
as they may consider calculated to advance the settlement of the 
various questions dealt with in these resolutions. 

9 That the Indian National Congress re-assenible next year in 
Calcutta, and sit on Tuesday, the 28th of December, 1886, and the 
next succeeding days. 



CHAPTER II 

The different character of the .second Congress as 
compared with the first has rightly been emphasised 
in the official record. As it points out, the first 
Congress was composed of Volunteers, the second 
of Delegates, and in those two words lies the essen¬ 
tial difference, and they mark the immense progress 
in the country which lay between the two. The 
Congress had captured the heart as well as the 
brain of India. It is interesting to turn over the 
pages containing extracts from papers published in 
all parts of India, and to glance at the reports of 
the meetings held for the election of delegates ; in 
these early days any as.sociation of any kind, or any 
public meeting, might elect; there was no organisa¬ 
tion to speak of; only an effort to find out that 
which the Nation wished. In this way 500 delegates 
were elected, of whom 434 actually registered their 
names and credentials as present, and it is thought 
that 4 or 5 left without doing so. \"arious circulars 
were issued suggesting subjects for discussion and 
outlining proposals, so that delegates might not come 
unprepared—a plan that, unfortunately, fell into 
desuetude. The representation of the Provinces is 
noteworthy, as showing the amount of interest taken 
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in each. The N. W. P. and Oudh head the list—out¬ 
side Bengal—with 74 delegates, marking the enlight¬ 
enment of the great Province which contains 
Lucknow, Cawnpur, Agra, Allahabad, Benares, 
Bareilly, Meerut, active centres of thought; Bombay 
and Madras each sent 47. Panjab only 17 ; Central 
Provinces and Assam 8 each. Bengal naturally sent 
a very large number, 230, but she had 70 millions of 
people, wliile the next, the N. W. P. and Oudh, had 
only 44. Beckoned by percentages Bengal had 3*8 
per million, and Bombay 2*7. 

The delegates began to stream into Calcutta on the 
25th, and the first meeting of the Congress was held 
on December 28th, in the Town Hall, packed to its 
limit of holding; the famous scholar. Dr. Rajendra- 
lala Mittra, welcomed the delegates and the visitors ; 
he demanded with no uncertain voice that repre¬ 
sentatives of the people should be elected to the 
Legislative Councils : 

We live, not under a National Government, but 
under a foreign bureaucracy; our foreign rulers are 
foreigners by birth, religion, language, habits, by every¬ 
thing that divides humanity into diiferent sections. They 
cannot possibly dive into our hearts ; they cannot 
ascertain our wants, our feelings, our aspirations. They 
may try their best, and I have no reason to doubt that 
many of our Governors have tried hard to ascertain our 
feelings and our wants; but owing to their peculiar 
position, they have failed to ascertain them. 

Then came a striking episode. A very old man, 
a great landed proprietor, blind and trembling 
with age,’^ Jaikishan Makerji, proposed the Hon, Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji as President. In a few words he 
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explained their wish for such improvements in 
administration as should keep pace with the spread 
of education and enlightenment, saying that it was 
no wonder that their object had drawn distinguished 
men from all parts of the country, when you find 
a blind old man like myself of 79 years of age, 
bending under the infirmities of age, taking a part 
in the deliberations Most surely these three men 
above—to say nothing of the support of the venerable 
Debendranath Tagore—disproved the slander that 
the Congress was the work of turbulent youths and 
disappointed place-hunters. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in some preliminary obser¬ 
vations drew attention to the refusal of the Govern¬ 
ment to grant the prayer of the first Congress for a 
Royal Commission of enquiry, but noted that they 
had agreed to giving a Council to the N. W. P. 
He laid stress on the bitter poverty of India, and 
urged that it was the right as well as the duty of 
this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as to 
this widespread destitution and the primary steps 
needed for its alleviation The first meeting was 
closed by Babu Jaikishan, who said that the India of 
1886 was very different from that of 1835, yet a Free 
Press had then been granted to India by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe : “ Standing as I do, one of the few re¬ 

maining links between the Old India of the past and 
the New India of to-day, I can scarcely hope to see 
or enjoy the fruit of those labours on which this 
Congress and the Nation it represents are entering; 
but I am glad to have lived to see this new departure, 
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and if an old man^s sympathy and good wishes can 
aid or encourage you in the noble work you are 
undertaking, I can say from the bottom of my heart 
that that sympathy and those good wishes are already 
yours/’ Thus blessed by the aged, the Congress 
took up its work. 

The President, in his opening address, made one 
often-disputed point admirably clear, and defined the 
scope of the Congress. He pointed out that the 
Congress was a purely political body, and while he 
was himself profoundly alive to the necessity of social 
reforms, he held that the Congress should deal only 
with political matters, on which Indians were united, 
and not with other questions on which they were 
necessarily divided, and on which no common action 
was therefore possible. Each community had its own 
social needs, and those of one were not those of 
another. But they had common political needs, and 
could unite on a common political platform. A 
National Congress must confine itself to questions 
in which the entire Nation has a direct participation, 
and it must leave the adjustment of social reforms 
and other class questions to class Congresses.” The 
National Movement, the National Party, as a whole, 
has its aspects, religious, educational, social, political, 
and the Congress is the organ of that Movement, 
that National Party, for political action, and for 
political action only. The Congress has steadily 
continued on the line thus early laid down. 

As it was impossible to carry on business in the 
huge Town Hall, the Congress met on the second day 
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in the rooms of the British Indian Association. The 
first Resolution on the Queen-Empress’ Jubilee was 
carried with enthusiasm, and then Mr. D. E. Wacha 
moved the second, drawing attention to the in¬ 
creasing poverty of vast numbers of the population 
of India He pointed out that the condition of the 
ryots had steadily deteriorated since 1848, and that 40 
millions of people had only one meal a day, and not 
always that. He pointed to the main cause in the 
tribute to Great Britain, (‘xported to fructify there, 
and swell still further the unparalleled wealth of 
those distant isles, never in any shape to return here 
to bless the country from whose soil it was wrung, 
or the people, the sweat of whose brows it repre¬ 
sents The foreign agency must be minimised, 
otherwise poverty could not be relieved. They must 
have representative institutions to ensure the reforms 
essential to National prosperity. The Hon. Mr. 
S. Subramania Iyer added his testimony from Madras, 
saying it was impossible to control ‘‘ the extortions 
of the revenue authorities Several amendments 
were proposed—permanent settlement, wider employ¬ 
ment of Indians, encouragement of indigenous trade, 
as palliatives—but all were rejected and the original 
resolution carried. 

The most remarkable speech on the third resolu¬ 
tion was that of Malik Bhagavan Das, from Dehra 
Ismail Khan, who, speaking in Urdu, said he came 
from a land where men handle the sword more 
readily than the pen ”; some said that the only 
people who wanted changes were Bengali Babus; 
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Do I look like a Bengali Babu ? he asked, 
drawing up his great frame in his frontier dress. All 
the more intelligent persons wanted them, he said. 
After recounting some special cases of able men in 
his own district, he concluded : 

There is not a district, not a town, that does not 
contain many such or better men ; and do you suppose 
that any of them are greatly pleased with a form of 
administration which denies, to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of them, any career ? or that any of them fail to 
see that representative institutions, and a much larger 
employment of Indians in the higher offices of State, 
would be important steps towards the opening they want ? 
1 will not detain you longer. I will only repeat that this 
Congress and the objects it aims at have the sympathy 
of every thinking man in India, be he educated or un¬ 
educated ; and though the newspapers may misunderstand 
the subject, I think the Government knows better, and 
as, despite mistakes that it makes, the Government is a 
generous Government, I hope, and think too, that, coming 
to realise how universal is the feeling, it will yield to our 
desire, and concede, if not at once, yet piece by piece, all 
we ask for. If I speak plainly it is not that I am opposed 
to British rule—^far from it; that rule has no more 
earnest supporter than myself. But good as it is, there 
are many things yet that should be improved, and 
amongst them the matters dealt with by this Congress. 
And while I say : May God prosper British rule in India 
for ever, I also say : May He give our rulers wisdom to 
understand the reasonableness of our demands for reform, 
and the magnanimity to concede what we ask for. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. The rest 
of the time was spent in discussing the draft of the 
fourth resolution, making many amendments, and 
finally, by Eesolution VI, appointing a Committee to 
consider and report on the Public Service question. 
(All the Resolutions will be found on page 29, et seq.) 
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On the third day, December 29th, the Congress— 
meeting again in the Town Hall—Resolution VIII, 
asking for the extension of the jury system was, 
after some discussion, carried unanimously; in the 
course of it, one delegate, Lala Murlidhar, from 
the Panjab, said that he came to the Congress 
from gaol, released on bail, convicted without 
evidence because I am considered a political agitator, 
because I have my own opinions and speak what I 
think without fear,’^ and the protection of the jury 
was necessary against such abuses. 

Government is always angry, as we know, when 
defects in the administration of justice^’ are pointed 
out; but far more harm is done to it by the loud and 
prolonged cheers with which this eminently respect¬ 
able assemblage of 188(5 greeted this ‘'convicted’^ 
prisoner out on bail, than by the criticisms which 
should lead the Government to amend the matters 
complained of. 

This Resolution was completed by No. IX, carried a 
little later, urging that the innovation made in 
1872,” which deprived the verdicts of juries of 
finality, and foV the first time ” gave power to set 
aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at once with¬ 
drawn ”. Some opposed it, on the ground that English¬ 
men were sometimes wrongfully acquitted by juries 
of their countrymen, but a large majority, despite 
this temporary inconvenience, carried the right 
principle. The abuse, however, still continues and 
has been terribly used, as in the hands of Sir John 
Hewett, 
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Resolution X, carried while the preceding one was 
being drafted, sought to give accused persons the 
right of demanding a committal to Sessions instead of 
being tried by Magistrates. It was pointed out that 
first-class Magistrates, often quite young and inex¬ 
perienced,” could give a sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000, and that 
if the Government desired to maintain the character 
of their Courts for justice,” they must give the 
option of a trial at Sessions. Complaint was made 
that some of the Magistrates were devoid of that 
conscientiousness that in former days was the charac¬ 
teristic of British officers ”. The truth is that the 
Courts do justice in ordinary cases as between Indian 
and Indian, but, since political agitation has arisen, 
British officials, like those of every autocracy, have a 
bias against every one who advocates political changes, 
and such men—as in the case of Lala Murlidhar—are 
discriminated against, consciously or unconsciously ; 
hence, as Mr. T. Chidambara Rao pointed out, and 
as all of us know, our liberties remain at the mercy of 
magistrates often far from competent, from a legal 
point of view, to exercise such great powers ”. The 
next Resolution, still legal, demanded the separation 
of judicial and executive functions. 

Then came a Resolution (XII) of vital importance, 
where Indian foresight far outstripped British—a 
Resolution appealing to Government to sanction 
volunteering, so that Indians might be able to support 
them in any crisis. It was moved by Raja Rampal 
Singh in a most remarkable speech, a speech which 
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showed that in him, at least, the old martial spirit was 
not dead. Ho began by saying that the loyal and 
conciliatory spirit of the Congress should protect them 
from blame when they spoke on a matter on which 
they were distinctly at variance with Government 
The whole country had petitioned Government on the 
matter and had been refused, not over-graciously 
none the less must they press it, as the highest 
interests of Great Britain as well as India ’’ vvere 
concerned : 

We are deeply grateful to Government for all the 
good that it has done us, but we cannot be grateful 
to it when it is, no matter with what best of intentions, 

doing us a terrible and irreparable injury.We 

cannot be grateful to it for degrading our natures, for 
systematically crushing out of us all martial spirit, for 
converting a race of soldiers and heroes into a timid flock 
of quill-driving sheep. Thank God, things have not yet 
gone quite so far as this. There are some of us yet, 
everywhere, who would be willing to draw sword, and if 
needful lay down our lives, for hearth and homes, aye and 
for the support and maintenance of that Government to 
which we owe so much. But this is what we are coming 
to ... . and when we once come to that, then I think that, 
despite the glories of the Pa.x Britannica, despite the 
noble intentions of Great Britain, despite all the gix)d she 
may have done or tried to do us, the balance will be 
against her, and India will have to regret rather than 
rejoice that she has ever had anything to do with 
England. 

This may be strong language, but it is the truth; 
nothing can ever make amends to a Nation for the destruc¬ 
tion of its National spirit, and of the capacity to defend 
itself and the soil from which it springs. 

Nor is it only we who shall have to regret and suffer 
for the mistaken policy that our Government is unhappily 
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pursuing in this matter. Look where you will around you 
in the world, and you will see gigantic armies and 
armaments. There is trouble in store for the whole 
civilised world, and sooner or later a tremendous military 
struggle will commence, in which, assuredly, before it 
terminates. Great Britain will be involved. Great Britain 
with all her wealth cannot put one hundred men into the 
field for every thousand that several Continental Powers 
can. England herself is isolated, and by her insular 
position to a certain extent protected, but no friendly sea 
rolls between Europe and Asia, the landward path to 
India is known and open; India is not isolated, and it 
will be India, on whose possession half Great Britain’s 
wealth and status depends, that will be the scene of any 
serious attack by any Continental Powers on Great 
Britain. 

Then will England regret that, instead of having 
millions of brave Indians trained to arms to fling back 
invaders, she has only her scanty legions to oppose to 
them, and from her timid subjects can only look at most 
for good wishes—good wishes, truly good things in their 
way, but poor bulwarks against Berdan rifles and steel 
ordnance. 

But on our own account we deprecate the existing 
policy. High and low we are losing all knowledge of the 
use of arms, and with this that spirit of self-reliance 
which enables a man to dare, which makes men brave, 
which makes them worthy of the name of men. When I 
was only five years of age my grandfather made me begin 
to learn all physical exercises in vogue amongst us, and I 
was trained to the use of all arms and in all martial 
exercises. But what man now sends liis son for such 
training ? What young man nowadays knows anything 
of these things ? Fifty years ago, without desiring war¬ 
fare, every young man's heart glowed within him at the 
thought of some day showing his prowess in a fair field. 
Now most young men would, I fear, contemplate any such 
possible contingency with very, let me say, mixed feelings. 
If men are to be fit for soldiers, fit to fight to any purpose 
when the time of trial comes, and come it must for every 
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country, then they must be trained in the use of arms, 
they must from their childhood see their parents, their 
elders, using arms and participating in those martial 
exercises which only 35 years ago, in Oudh at least, were 
part of every gentleman’s occupation. 

And there is another very important point—India is 
practically being impoverished, to a great extent, 
by the enormous expense of her standing army. 
Sooner or later the crushing weight of this (for 
her resources) enormous expenditure will break down 
either the country or the Government. Now by a judi¬ 
cious encouragement of Indian Volunteers, it would be 
possible to reduce very greatly this military expenditure, 
and yet leave the country far stronger for defensive 
purposes than it now is. 

But I might go on for hours. I might dwell on the 
fact that in the way the Arms Act is now worked in many 
localities, the people, their herds, their crops, are wholly 
at the mercy of wild beasts. 1 might dwell on the insult, 
the injustice, the violation of the most sacred and solemn 
pledges by England to India, that are involved in the 
rules that permit Indian Christians, but do not permit 
Indian Hindus or Muhammadans, to volunteer. But I 
have said enough, and indeed being, as we are, all of one 
mind, too much already 1 fear on this subject, in which I 
am deeply interested. 1 \\ill only now add that we do not 
ask Government to put arms blindly into all men’s hands, 
but only to permit under such rules and restrictions as it 
sees tit, the better and more educated classes of its loyal 
Indian subjects to qualify themselves to defend, when 
occasion may require, their homes, their country and their 
Government. 

Needless to say that the resolution was carried, and 
yet, 29 years later, the Arms Act is still on the Statute 
Book, and only Indian Christians are permitted to 
volunteer. None the less, the feelings expressed so 
passionately by Raja Rampal Singh throb as passion¬ 
ately in the hearts of all Indian gentlemen to-day. 

3 
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The fourth and last day of the Congress dealt with 
the all-important subject of representative institu¬ 
tions. Mr, Surendranath Bannerji brought up the 
Report of the Committee appointed to consider th© 
Public Service Question, and it was unanimously 
approved by Resolution VII. He then moved Re¬ 
solution IV, and the tentative suggestions embodied 
in it, urging : 

Self-Government is the ordering of nature, the will 
of Divine Providence. Every Nation must be the arbiter 
of its own destinies—such is the omnipotent fiat inscribed 
by Nature with her own hands and in her own eternal 
book. But do we govern ourselves ? The answer is no. 
Are we then living in an unnatural state ? Yes, in the 
same state in which the patient lives under the ministra¬ 
tions of the physician. We are passing througli a period 
of probation and a period of trial under the auspices of 
one of the most freedom-loving Nations in the world. And 
we claim tliat the period of probation may now fairly 
terminate, that the leading-.strings may be taken off, and 
the child, having emerged into tlie dawn of mature man¬ 
hood, may at any rate be partially entrusted with the 
management of his own affairs. If it were otherwise, the 
circumstance would imply the gravest slur upon the 
character of British rule in India ; for it would mean that 
after more than a century of British rule and of English 
education, we are still unfit to appreciate the principles 
and to practise the art of Self-Government. But I have 
no fears on this score. In our own Province, local self- 
government has been remarkably successful. We have it 
on the highest authority ; for no less a personage than 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has declared that in 
Bengal local self-government has on the whole been a 
success; and I am quite sure similar testimony would be 
forthcoming in reference to the otlier Provinces of India. 
It would indeed be a marvel if it were otherwise. Our 
Panchayat system is as old as the hills and is graven on 
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the hearts and the instincts of the people. Self-Govern¬ 
ment is therefore nothing new to the habits or the ways 
of thought of the people of India. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. N. G. Chandavar- 
kar in a powerful speech, in which he showed, by 
quotations, that the great Englishmen who had 
ruled in India had contemplated Self-Government. 
Other speeches followed—they all deserve reading, 
so good were they—and then came Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, making his maiden speech in the 
Congress, and fairly carrying his audience away with 
the eloquence which has ever since been at India’s 
service. One quotation we must have : 

It is not to the great British Government that we 
need demonstrate the utility, the expediency, the neces¬ 
sity of this great reform. It might have been necessary 
to support our petition for this boon with such a demon¬ 
stration, were we governed by some despotic monarch, 
jealous of the duties, but ignorant and careless of the 
rights of subjects ; but it is surely unnecessary to say one 
word in support of such a cause to the British Govern¬ 
ment or the British Nation—to the descendants of those 
brave and great men who fought and died to obtain for 
themselves and preserve intact for their children those 
very institutions which, taught by their example, we now 
crave, who spent their whole lives and shed their hearts’ 
blood so freely in maintaining and developing this 
cherished principle. 

What is an Englishman without representative 
institutions ? Why, not an Englishman at all, a mere 
sham, a base imitation, and I often wonder as I look 
round at our nominally English magnates, how they have 
the face to call themselves Englishmen and yet deny us 
representative institutions, and struggle to maintain 
despotic ones. Representative institutions are as much a 
part of the true Briton as his language and his literature. 
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Will any one tell me that Great Britain will, in cold 
blood, deny us, her free-born subjects, the first of these, 
when, by the gift of the latter, she has qualified us to 
appreciate and incited us to desire it ? 

No taxation without representation. That is the first 
commandment in tlie Englishman's Political Bible ; how 
can he palter with his conscience and tax us here, his 
free and educated fellow-subjects, as if we were dumb 
sheep or cattle ? But we are not dumb any longer. 
India has found a voice at last in this great Congress, 
and in it, and through it, we call on England to be true 
to her traditions, her instincts, and herself, and grant us 
our rights as free-born British citizens. 

The resolution was, of course, carried unanimously. 

Resolution V was next brought on, as helping to 
give effect to the all-important Resolution IV, and 
was quickly carried. 

Resolutions XV, XIII, XIV were then passed in the 
order given, to send the resolutions to the Viceroy, to 
be forwarded by him to the Queen-Empress and the 
Secretary of State; to establish Standing Congress- 
Committees ; and to hold the next Congress in 
Madras. This memorable sitting then closed with a 
vote of thanks to the President. 

The Statesman (Calcutta) had a remarkable article 
on the Congress, saying that the Congress was 
composed of men to whom we can point with pride, 
as the outcome of a century of our rule The 
London Times, on the other hand, burst into violent 
invective, declaring that the Congress—our readers 
can judge of the truth of the statement—was 

merely an affair of discontented place-seekers—men 
of straw, with little or no stake in the country. . . . 
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persons of considerable imitative powers ... of 
total ignorance of the real problems of Government 
. . . delegates from all these talking clubs . . . 
might become a serious danger to public tranquillity 
Virulent rubbish, which did its mischievous work in 
Great Britain. 

The Viceroy, Lord DufPerin, received some of the 
members, not as delegates but as distinguished 
visitors to the capital ’’! He also invited them to a 
garden party, carefully explaining that he did not ask 
them as representatives. Unconsciously humorous 
was His ICxcellency. But he doubtless meant well. In 
any case, the representative character of the Congress 
was recognised by India, if not by this amiable 
gentleman. 


RESOLUTIONS 

I. That this Congress of Delegates from all parts of India do 
humbly offer its dutiful and loyal congratulations to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, the Queen Empress, on the approaching 
completion of the first half century of her memorable, beneficent 
and glorious reign, and heartily wish her many, many more, and 
happy, years of rule over the groat British Empire. 

Representation 

II. That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and 
views with grave apprehension, the increasing poverty of vast 
numbei*8 of the population of India, and (although aware that the 
Government is not overlooking this matter and is contemplating 
certain palliatives) desires to record its fixed conviction that the 
introduction of Representative Institutions will prove one of the 
most important practical steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the people. 

III. That this Congress do, emphatically, reaffirm the 3rd 
Resolution of the Congress of 1885, and distinctly declare its belief 
that the reform and expansion of the Council of the Governor* 
General for making Laws and of the Provincial Legislative Coanoils 
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therein suggested, have now become essential alike in the interest, 
of India and England. 

IV. That this Congress is of opinion that in giving practical 
effect to this essential reform, regard should be had (subject to such 
modifications as, on a more detailed examination of the question, 
may commend themselves to the Government) to the principles 
embodied in the following tentative suggestions : 

(1) The number of persons composing the Legislative 
Councils, both Provincial and of the Governor-General, to be 
materially increased. Not less than one-half the Members of such 
enlarged Councils to be elected. Not more than one-fourth to be 
officials having seats e,c-officio in such Councils, and not more than 
one-fourth to be Members, official or non-official, nominated by 
Government. 

(2) The right to elect members to the Provincial Councils 
to bo conferred only on those classes and members of the 
community, prima facie^ capable of exercising it wisely and 
independently. In Bengal and Bombay the Councillors may be 
elected by the members of Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers 
of Commerce and the Universities, or an electorate may be con¬ 
stituted of all persons possessing such qualifications, educational 
and pecuniary, as may be deemed necessary. In Madras, the 
Councillors may be elected either by District Boards, Municipalities, 
Chambers of Commerce and the University, or by Electoral colleges 
composed of members partly elected by these bodies and partly 
nominated by Government. In the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh and in the Panjab, Councillors may be elected by an Electoral 
College composed of members elected by Municipal and District 
Boards and nominated, to an extent not exceeding one-sixth of the 
total number, by Government, it being understood that the same 
elective system now in force where Municipal Boards are concerned 
will be applied to District Boards, and the right of electing members 
to these latter extended to the cultivating class. But whatever 
system be adopted (and the details must be worked out separately 
for each province) care must be taken that all sections of the 
community, and ail great interests, are adequately represented. 

(3) The elected Members of the Council of the Governor- 
General for making Laws, to be elected by the elected Members of 
the several Provincial Councils. 

(4) No elected or nominated Member of any Council, to * 
receive any salary or remuneration in virtue of such membership 
but any such Member, already in receipt of any Government salary 
or allowance, to continue to draw the same unchanged during 
membership, and all Members to be entitled to be reimbursed 
any expenses incurred in travelling in connection with their 
membership. 
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(6) All persons, resident in India, to be eligible for seats 
in Council, whether as electees or nominees, without distinction of 
race, creed, caste or colour. 

(6) All legislative measures and all financial questions, 
including all budgets, whether these involve new or enhanced 
taxation or not, to be necessarily submitted to and dealt with by 
these Councils. In the case of all other branches of the administra> 
tion, any Member to be at liberty, after duo notice, to put any 
question he sees fit to the ex-officto Members (or such one of 
these as may be specially charged with the supervision of the 
particular branch concerned) and to be entitled (except as 
hereinafter provided) to receive a reply to his question, together 
with copies of any papers requisite for the thorough comprehension 
of the subject, and on this reply the Council to be at liberty to 
consider and discuss the question and record thereon such resolution 
as may appear fitting to the majority. Provided that, if the sub¬ 
ject in regard to which the enquiry is made involves matters of 
Foreign policy. Military dispositions or strategy, or is otherwise of 
such a nature thst, in the opinion of the Executive, the public 
interests would be materially imperilled by the communication of 
the information asked for, it shall be competent for them to instruct 
the ex-officio Members, or one of them, to reply accordingly, and 
/decline to furnish the information asked for. 

( 7 ) The Executive Government shall possess the power of 
overruling the decision arrived at by the majority of the Council, 
in every case in which, in its opinion, the public interests would 
suffer by the acceptance of such decision ; but whenever this power 
is exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which this has been 
considered necessary, shall be published within one month, and in 
the case of local Governments they shall report the circumstances 
and explain their action to the Government of India, and in the 
case of this latter, it shall report and explain to the Secretary of 
State; and in any such case on a representation made through the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State by the overruled 
majority, it shall be competent to the Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons (recommended in the 3rd Resolution of last 
year’s Congress which this present Congress has affirmed) to con¬ 
sider the matter, and call for any and all papers or information, and 
hear any persons on behalf of such majority or otherwise, and 
thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full House. 

V. That this Cong^ss do invite all Public Bodies and all 
Associations throughout the Country, humbly and earnestly, to 
entreat His Excellency the Viceroy to obtain the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India tn the appointment of a 
Commission, to enquire exhaustively into the best method of intro¬ 
ducing such a tentative form of Representative Institutions into 
India, as has been indicated in Resolutions III of the past, and IV 
of the present year’s Congress. 
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Public Service 


VI. That a Committee composed of the gentlemen named in 
the margin be appointed to consider the Public Service Question 
and report thereon to this Congress. 

Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji (Bombay). 

„ S. Subramania Iyer (Madras). 

,, Peary Mohan Mukerji (Calcutta) 

Mr. G. Subramania Iyer (Madras). 

Babu Motilal Ghoso (Calcutta). 

„ Surendra Nath Bannerji (Calcutta). 

„ Gangaprasad Varma (Lucknow). 

„ Ramkali Chaudhuri (Benares). 

„ Guru Prasad Sen (Patna). 

Pandit Prannath (Lucknow). 

Munahi Kashipraaad (Allahabad). 

Nawab Roza Ali Khan (Lucknow). 

Mr. Hamid Ali (Lucknow). 

Lala Kanyalal (Amritsar). 

Rao Sahab Gangadhar Rao Madhaw Chitnavis (Nagj)ur). 

Mr. Rahimtulla M. Sayani (Bombay). 

VII. That this Congress approves and adopts the report sub¬ 
mitted by the Committee appointed by Resolution VI, 

REPORT 

We, the Members of the Committee appointed by the Con¬ 
gress to submit a statement in connection with the Public Service 
question, have the honour to report that the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by us at a meeting held yesterday : 

1. That the open Competitive Examination be held simul* 
taneously both in India and in England. 

2. That the simultaneous examinations thus held be equally 
open to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

3. That the classified list be prepared according to merit. 

4. That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service 
Commissioners will give fair consideration to Samskrit and Arabic 
among the subjects of examination. 

5. That the age of candidates eligible for admission to the 
open Competitive Examination be not less than 19, or, as recom¬ 
mended by Sir C. Aitchison, more than 23 years. 

6. That simultaneous examinations being granted, the 
Statutory Civil Service be closed for first appointments. 
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7. That the appointments in the Statutory Civil Service, 
under the existing rules, be still left open to the Members of the 
Uncovenanted Service and to professional men of proved merit and 
ability. 

8. That all appointments requiring educational qualifications, 
other than covenanted first appointments, be filled by Competitive 
Examinations held in the different Prt>vinces, and open in each 
Province to such naturabbom subjects of H.M. only as are residents 
thereof. 

These Resolutions it is hoped, cover the main principles which 
underlie the questions set by the Public Service Commission. For 
a more detailed consideration there was no time. 

(8d). Dadabhai Naoroji, 

30th Decemberf 1886 President of the Committee 


lie^al 


VIII. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now 
arrived when the system of trial by jury may be safely extended 
into many parts of the Country where it is not at present in force. 

IX. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made 
in 1872 in the system of trial by jury, depriving the verdicts of 
juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the Country, and that 
the powers then, for the first time, vested in Sessions Judges and 
High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at once 
withdrawn. 

X. That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, similar to 
that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England (under 
which accused persons in serious cases have the option of demand¬ 
ing a committal to the Sessions Court), should be introduced into 
the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, enabling accused persons, 
in warrant cases, to demand that, instead of being tried by the 
Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions. 

XI. That this Congress do place on record an expression of the 
universal conviction, that a complete separation of executive and 
judicial functions (such that in no case the two functions shall be 
combined in the same officer) has become an urgent necessity, and 
that, in its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect this separa¬ 
tion without further delay, even though this should^ in some 
Provinces, involve some extra expenditure. 
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YolunUerin^ 

XII. That in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in 
Europe, and the immense assistance that the people of this country, 
if duly prepared therefor, is capable of rendering to Great Britain 
in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress do 
earnestly appeal to the Government to authorise (under such rules 
and restrictions as may to it seem fitting) a system of Volunteering 
for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify them 
to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis. 

Organisation 

XIII. That Standing Congress-Committees be constituted at 
all important centres. 

XIV. That the Third Indian National Congress assemble at 
Madras on the 27th of December 1887. 

XV. That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to Bis 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council, with the humble requests, that 
he will cause the 1st Resolution to be submitted in due course to 
Her Majesty the Queen Empress, that he will cause all the Resolu¬ 
tions to be laid before Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
and that he himself will be graciously pleased, in consultation with 
his colleagues, to accord them his best consideration. 

(Sd.) Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Ihesident of the Seemd Indian National Congrens 



CHAPTER III 


The spirit of the third National Congress is shown 
by the heading of the official Report, taken from 
the speech of Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, K. C. S. 1., 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, who, 
speaking of the Congress, declared that it was 
“ the soundest triumph of British Administration, 
and a Crown of Glory to the British Nation The 
words recall those of Macaulay, when he said that 
the noblest monument of British Rule in India would 
be the establishment of Britain's free institutions in 
the land. 

The third Congress met at Madras in December, 
1887. As early as May 1st, 1887, a strong Recep¬ 
tion Committee of some 120 members was formed, 
with Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao as Chairman, and 
embracing Hindus of all castes, Muhammadans, 
Indian Christians and Eurasians, a thoroughly re¬ 
presentative body. Every town of over 10,000 in¬ 
habitants was asked to form a sub-committee, and 
a vigorous political propaganda was carried on, 
30,000 copies of a Tamil Congress Catechism, by Mr, 
Yiraraghavachariar, being distributed. A striking 
proof of the result of this was the fact that Rs. 5,500 
were contributed by 8,000 subscriptions varying from 
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anna one to Rs. 1-8, and another Rs. 8,000 varying 
from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 30. Poor people even sent 
collections from Mandalay, Rangoon, Singapore and 
the eastern islands. It is pleasant to see the names 
of the Ruling Princes of Mysore, Travancore atid 
Cochin, and Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Vizift- 
nagaram and the Raja of Venkatagiri at one end of the 
subscribers, with one-anna coolies at the other—a 
truly National work. The Standing Congress Com¬ 
mittees were asked to send up subjects for discussion, 
and the energetic Committee, greatly daring, set up 
a huge Pandal, capable of holding 3,000 persons. 

760 delegates had been elected, and 607 were 
actually present. The table was as follows : 


Madras ... ... .. ... ... 362 

Bombay and Sindh ... . . ... ... 99 

Bengal, Orissa and Assam .. ... ... 79 

N. W. P. and Oudh.45 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 13 

Pan jab ... .. ... ... ... 9 


607 


The Panjab had elected 42 delegates, though only 
9 appeared. From the Panjab to Madras is a far 
cry. A good feature was the presence of 45 ryots and 
19 artisans. A noteworthy delegate was Mr. John 
Adam, ^^the Principal of the great Pachaiyappa's 
Collegiate establishment The Report also notes 
the friendliness of The Madras Mail, The Bombay 
Gazette, the Calcutta Daily News and Statesman. 
Among the many who sent letters of sympathy were 
the Shri Mahant of Tirupati, and the Maharaja of 
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Darbhanga, and of course the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang, 
while the Hon. Mr. G. M. Ranade was present in 
person, though, as before, unable to serve as a 
delegate. 

The Congress met on December 27th, in the Pandal, 
erected in Mackay’s Gardens, some 3,000 spectators 
assembling in and around the great tent. Sir T. 
MadhavaRao in a few words welcomed the delegates, 
and, being in very weak health, gave his brief speech 
to Mr. C. V. Sundaram Shastri to read ; he justified 
the Congress, expressed his belief that the Govern¬ 
ment was willing to help India to advance, and urged 
caution on all parties concerned Mr. W.C. Bannerji 
proposed and the Hon. Mr. S. Subramania Aiyar 
seconded, the election as President of Mr. Budrudin 
Tyabji, who took tlie chair amid great applause; it is 
interesting to note that the first Congress was 
presided over by a Hindu, tlie second by a Parsi, 
the third by a Musalman. 

Mr. Tyabji laid stress on the representative char¬ 
acter of the Congress, asserted its loyalty, and 
finally advised that a Committee—the names of which 
he read out—should be appointed to consider the 
many suggestions sent in for discussion and to draw 
up a programme for the work of the Congress. 
The proposal was warmly approved and the following 
Committee was accepted : 

Bengal, Assam and Orissa, —Mr. W. C. Bannerji, Dr. 
Trailokyanath Mitra, Messrs. Surendranath Bannerji and 
Norendranath Sen. Behar, —Messrs. Saligrara Singh, and 
Guru Prasad Sen. Bombay and Sindh, —Messrs. Chanda- 
varkar, Khare, Dhruva, Nam Joshi, and Gobind Buksh. 

4 
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North-West Provinces and Oudh. —Mr. Moulvi Hamid Ali, 
Raja Rampal Singh, Mr. Ram Kali Chaudhuri and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Punjab. — Pandit Satya- 
nand Agnihotri and Jjala Murlidhar. Madras. —Messrs. 
Hume, Sabapathy Mudaliar, Sankara Nair and W. S. 
Gantz. 

The appointment of this Committee is interesting, 
as it was really the first Subjects Committee,’’ the 
body to which all real debate has gradually been 
transferred. It is a question whether the plan is a 
good one, since the Committee sits in private, and 
hence both the members and the public lose the 
healthy influence of open debate, which add¬ 
ed so much to the vitality and interest of the 
Congress; the public sittings become a mere for¬ 
mal passing of re.solutions debated in Committee. 
Besides, the younger delegates lose the training in 
debate which they enjoyed in earlier days, and be¬ 
come the more critical when they have no fair oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing dissent and moving amendments. 
In the days we are now studying, amendments were 
frequently brought forward and thoroughly debated. 

On the second day, December 28th, the first Reso¬ 
lution appointed a Committee to consider what, if any, 
rules should be framed for the constitution and work¬ 
ing of the Congress, to report on the 30th (tlie list of 
names will be found in the Resolution, two names, 
that of the mover and of Mr. R. P. Karandikar, being 
added to the original list). The Resolution was 
moved by Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra, who remarked that 
some opponents said that the delegates represented 
no one but themselves; while they must not check 
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the growth and development of the Congress by hard 
and fast rules, too early imposed, the world should 
know who elected the Congress, and that the Congress 
was really representative. Mr. Hamid Ali Khan 
seconded, and Mr. W. S. (Jantz supported, pointing 
out that little work was done between Congresses, 
whereas work should continue throughout the 
year. At this point Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra's name 
was added. Mr. R. P. Karandikar moved an amend¬ 
ment, narrowing the scope of the Committee to 
framing rules, and proposing to defer the question of 
a Constitution till the Congress had gained more ex¬ 
perience and had visited other Provinces. Others 
supported the amendment, regarding the proposal to 
frame a Constitution as premature, but on the appeal 
of the President the amendment was withdrawn, as 
the whole matter could be con.sidered on the report of 
the Committee ; this was done, Mr. Karandikar^s name 
was added to the Committee, and the Resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

The second Resolution re-affirinetl the necessity of 
the admission of representatives to the Legislative 
Councils, and Mr. Surendranath Bannerji said in 
proposing it: ^'We unfurl the banner of the Con¬ 
gress, and upon it are written, in characters of glitter- 
ing gold, which none may efface, the great words 
of this Resolution : * Representative Institutions 

for India.* ** He declined to enter into details, 
affirming only the principle, pointing out that they 
were not legislators, and saying : The Government 

has highly paid officials, drawing thousands of rupees a 
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month, and it is for them to elaborate the Bill and 
settle the details, upon principles which may find 
acceptance with the Government/' It is significant 
that Eaja Sir T. Madhava Rao seconded the proposal, 
remarking that, prudent and conservative as he was, 
he regarded as necessary for India representative 
institutions ; he said the principle was one which 
the British Government, I am sure, will not, and 
cannot, refuse to recognise ", He was optimistic 
enough to believe, this cautious old statesman, that 
in a year or two " they would receive a satisfactory 
response to our very reasonable recommendations " ! 
Only 28 years have passed since then. 

A long discussion followed, in which Mr. Eardley 
Norton made a remarkable speech, in which he urged 
resolution, coumge and endurance, until the right 
demanded was obtained. I was told yesterday by 
one, for whose character and educated qualities I 
cherish a great esteem, that in joining myself with 
the labourers in this Congress, I have earned for 
myself the new title of ^ a veiled seditionist'. If it 
be sedition, gentlemen, to rebel against all wrong ; if 
it be sedition to insist that the people should have a 
fair share in the administration of their own country 
and affairs; if it be sedition to resist tyranny, to raise 
my voice against oppression, to mutiny against 
injustice, to insist upon a hearing before sentence, to 
uphold the liberties of the individual, to vindicate 
our common right to gradual but ever advancing 
reform—if this be sedition I am right glad to be 
called a ^ seditionist,' and doubly, aye, trebly glad, 
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when I look around me to-day, to know and feel I am 
ranked as one among such a magnificent array of 
^ seditionists He spoke in 1887. These things, 
and indeed much less important things, are still 
^'sedition ’’ in 1915. 

Pandit Bishen Narayan Dhar was another fine 
speaker, and he pointed out the value of free institu¬ 
tions as the best* practical school for mental and 
moral discipline To be called on from time to 
time to take part in the affairs of your country, to 
discuss, with the sense of responsibility that power 
gives, public questions; to have to employ your high¬ 
est faculties in the management of affairs that have a 
direct bearing on your country’s glory, and on the 
happiness of her people, these tilings, I say, are all 
steps in the education necessary for the unfolding of 
all the speculative and practical faculties of a Nation.” 
Without this, it will lack that instinctive sense of 
liberty, that robustness of character which are essen¬ 
tial to all healthy and, therefore, progressive, National 
life ”. He appealed to the views taken by eminent 
Englishmen on this matter, giving the following strik¬ 
ing opinions. Sir Richard Temple, who was hardly 
regarded as a friend of India, said : 

For all that it must be remembered that the elective 
principle is essential to that political training which 
every stable government (like that of the British in India) 
must desire to see possessed by its subjevjts .... Public 
spirit cannot be created without entrusting the people 
with a part of their own public business, a part limited 
at first, but increasing as their fitness shall grow. Even 
if political risks should accrue, they must be borne in 
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performing the duty which the British Government owes 
to the people of India. In that country, a trustful 
policy will be found a wise one, and that which is sound 
morally will prove to be the safest politically. 

Sir John Lawrence, as long ago as 1864, said : 

The people of India are quite capable of administering 
their own afFairs, and the municipal feeling is deeply 
rooted in them. The village communities, each of which 
is a little republic, are the most abiding of Indian 
institutions. Holding tlie position we do in India, every 
view of duty and policy should induce us to leave as much 
as possible of the business of the country to be done by the 
people. 

And Mr. Gladstone, who loved Liberty in his old 
age even more fully than he loved her in his youth, 
declared; 

I hold that the capital agent in determining finally 
the question whether our power in India is or is not to 
continue, will be the will of the two hundred and forty 
millions of people who inhabit India. The question who 
shall have Supreme Rule in India is, by the laws of right, 
an Indian question; and those laws of right are from day 
to day growing into laws of fact. Our title to l^e there 
depends on a first condition, that our being there is 
profitable to the Indian nations; and on a second 
condition, that we can make them see and understand it 
to be profitable. 

It was England, said the eIo(juent Pandit, who had 
created the desire which tlie Congress was voicing: 

England has moved us from our ancient anchorage. 
She has cast us adrift, against our will, upon the wide 
waters of a seething proletariat; and we turn back to 
England, and ask her to grant us that compass of re¬ 
presentative institutions by which, amid a thousand storms, 
she has steered her prosperous course to the safe haven of 
regulated political freedom. 
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It was a noble appeal; but, like many others, it 
fell upon deaf ears. England sowed the seed of 
Freedom, but when its fair liarvest sliowed itself in 
the Congress, she feared the result of her work, she 
hesitated, and finally sent Lord Curzon to destroy 
her own success; then there came, as there ever 
come, from damrned-up aspirations, unrest and 
trouble, and then coercion and half-hearted reforms, 
and growing trouble, until the War broke out and 
saved the Empire, and gives now the possibility of a 
blessed change, which shall bind together the hearts 
of India and Great Britain—if Britain will be as 
wise as Russia. 

Another Pandit, Madan Mohan Malaviya, came 
next, and spoke with the passionate earnestness 
natural to him ; we give a long extract, to show how 
reasonable was the plea. It is as valid now as 
then, for though the Minto-Morley reforms of 1910 
gave some representation, the details were so juggled 
with as to leave the representatives in a hopeless 
minority, and to give them absolutely no control 
over the Budget. 

Allow me to say this much, that, placed as we are in 
this country under a foreign Government, however 
benevolent and generous its motives—the motives of 
those who take part in the administration—we stand in 
the greatest need of our own representatives in the 
Legislative Councils. Gentlemen, the whole of Europe, 
with the exception of Russia, has declared that the most 
efficient and best form of Government for any country, 
which has made any advance in civilisation, is a Govern¬ 
ment, conducted not solely by the few for the many, but 
to a greater or less extent by the many for themselves— 
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a Government, in fact, in which the representatives of 
the people have some potential share—and if this be 
expedient for European countries, where the rulers and 
the ruled are of the same Nationality, and where they are 
of the same religion, I think it must be conceded that it 
is even more essential for India, which is inhabited by 
people whose habits, manners, customs, language, race 
and creed differ from those of their rulers. If we 
demand for India that there should be representatives 
of her people in the State Councils, we only ask for 
what, not simply Europe, but America, Australia, and 
almost the whole civilised world have declared with one 
unanimous voice to be essential for any Government that 
is to be suitable to any country, as it is only where the 
representatives of the people are allowed to take part in 
that administration, that the wants and wishes, the aspira¬ 
tions and grievances of the people can be adequately set 
forth, properly understood, or duly provided for. That 
being so, gentlemen, I think there cannot possibly be two 
opinions on the point, that the reform which we crave 
for from Government is one so essential for the well¬ 
being of this country, that it should be conceded to us 
without the least avoidable delay. This is now the third 
time that we have thus been meeting at yearly intervals, 
we have come from every district, from the most distant 
portions of this Empire, and in many cases, at the cost 
of great personal sacrifice. We have nothing personally 
to gain, no selfish aim to serve. We come together, 
chosen by our fellow-countrymen, primarily to press 
upon Government the fact that the country stands badly 
in need of this reform, and that the entire Nation 
prays for it. But, unhappily, Government has not as 
yet listened to our people’s prayer! 

What is it that we see year after year ? People 
assembling from all parts of India—from the Pan jab, 
Sindh, Assam, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the N. W. 
Provinces, Oudh, the Central Provinces, from every 
Province, from every town—coming together to implore 
Government humbly to grant this reform, which is, after 
all, their birthright as free-born British subjects. It is 
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no desire or motive of self-ambition that brings these 
people together at such heavy cost, and at such great 
personal inconvenience. There is no taint of self-interest 
in the matter. No. Their sole idea is that India, their 
country, of all things stands badly in need of this 
fundamental reform and they hope, and God grant that 
they may not hope in vain, that their unseltish persistence 
in asking may secure for their native land this great 
boon! I cannot possibly believe that there is 
one single educated Indian, who after studying this ques¬ 
tion can rest happy in his mind, without trying his very 
best to secure this reform. I cannot possibly believe that 
any good man who once really understands what this re¬ 
form truly means for his country and his countrymen, for 
his kinsmen, his children and himself, can remain in¬ 
different to it. And, gentlemen, neither we nor any other 
intelligent Indians are indifferent to it—and though thus 
far success has not crowned our efforts, we must only go 
up to Government again and ask their earliest considera¬ 
tion of our demands, or of our prayers (call them which 
you will), and entreat them, again and again, to concede 
to us this reform. Gentlemen, it is nothing very great we 
are asking them to do. The British Government has al¬ 
ready made this concession to so many countries. So 
many Colonies, so many British Colonies enjo} it. Canada, 
the Cape, the Australian Colonies, innumerable smaller 
places, even the .so-called Crown Colonies, except per¬ 
haps the Fiji I.slands and some purely military 
posts, all enjoy some measure, and most of them 
the fullest measure, of Representative Government. 
Britain has granted or conceded this concession to all 
these places. Why should she withhold it from the 
people of India ? Does she think that we are less loyal 
than her subjects in other lands ? Australia would break 
with her to-morrow if she ventured to prevent Australia 
from taxing British goods, while we, in all good temper, 
accept an odious income-tax, vilely administered, and 
imposed not to meet the expenses of our own Government, 
but to provide funds to enable Great Britain to annex 
Burma or menace Russia. Does she think we ore not 
prepared for the privilege F I think this very Congress is 
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proof positive of our ripeness for the task, and of the in¬ 
telligence and knowledge which would be brought to bear 
upon the afPairs of the nation if only the Government 
were kind enough to accede to our wishes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya laid great stress 
on the neglect of Indian affairs in Parliament, as a 
cogent reason why India herself slioiild be allowed to 
look after them. He quoted Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., 
who spoke strongly in the House on this neglect : 

Last year the Budget was considered on June 21st 
and the year before on August 6th. It was not right to 
leave to the last moment of the Session the only oppor¬ 
tunity that was afforded to Parliament of considering the 
wishes and the grievances of the 200,000,000 of people 
whom we rule. That any Parliamentary control should 
be exercised over the affairs of India was impossible, when 
the Indian Budget figured upon paper as the 8th order 
upon one of the last days of an expiring Session. 

Was it any wonder tliat India felt indignant ? At 
this very Budget debate, said the Pandit, 29 members 
had been present in the House of Commons out of 675 : 

How would they like their own affairs to be treated 
in that way ? Would they, I repeat, stand it for one 
week ? ” ^^They will not do their duty by the country 
themselves, and they will not allow us to do it.” 

Many other members spoke, and one of them, 
Mr. A. Kumar Dutt, who brought a petition from 
over 45,000 persons asking for reform, told of the 
interest of the people of his Province in the question, 
and how a Chandala (the lowest class of outcaste) 
had come forward after his lecture, forgetting all 
his surroundings and saying : We are going to 

have our own nien to be our Legislators; that is 
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very good, that is very good/^ At another, a very 
poor Musalrnan came forward with a four-anna bit 
to help on your cause Another Musalrnan ex¬ 
plained to an enquirer : “ Look here, as we elect our 
arbitrators and as we hold ourselves bound by the 
decisions of such peo])le, so let us elect our own men 
to be our Legislators, and they will pass laws by 
which we will gladly be bound/’ As the speaker 
said, the common people have common sense. The 
Kesolution was put and carried unanimously. 

On the third day, December 29th, the third resolu¬ 
tion, demanding the separation of executive and 
judicial functions was put and carried unanimously, 
but the feeling in favour of it was so strong that two 
hours were occu))ied in s))eeches in support of it. It 
is interesting to note tliat it was moved b}^ Mr. N. 
Subrarnaniain, an Indian Christian Barrister, and 
seconded and supported by men of the most diverse 
opinions on non-political (piestions. 

Resolution IV was moved by Mr. Norendranath 
Sen, who pithily remarked that India needed to be 
equally qualified for Self-Government in times of 
peace, and Self-Defence in times of war Mr. 
Saligram Singh seconded. As the original form only 
asked admission for the ‘"sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen of all classes resident in India,” amend¬ 
ments were proposed, widening its scope, and it was 
finally passed in the all-embracing form found in the 
list of Resolutions. 

Resolution V was the same as Resolution XII of 
the Congress of 1886, but is noteworthy for the 
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speech of Mr. (now Sir) Sankaran Nair, who pointing 
to the troubled state of affairs, and the likelihood of 
England being involved in war, asked if Indian 
civilisation was to be broken into and destroyed by 
Northern invaders.” He went on : 

Of course, we have this much freedom, that we have 
full liberty to offer our prayers for the success of the 
British Government. But prayers, I fear, are not likely 
to be of much use to us or to them. Is the peace and 
tranquillity, I say, which we now enjoy, to be ravished from 
us, without our voices being heard, our arms being 
raised in the settlement of the dispute ? It appears to 
me absurd to entertain such an idea. It appears to me 
intolerable, the more especially as even the English 
themselves cannot a.ssert what the result of the 
struggle here is likely to be, if India continues 
debarred from helping herself and them. It is impossible 
to foresee what will happen, if this policy of Govern¬ 
ment, of refusing our co-operation, is persisted in. It 
appears to be absolutely suicidal and we only hope, 
equally for our own and their sakes, that the English may 
not some day regret that she has refused, while there 
was yet time, and we could have been trained into 
serviceable allies, those prayers which we have so 
repeatedly put up in regard to this matter. The Russians 
have armed their foes of yesterday to fight on their own 
behalf to-day, and the result shows that they have been 
justified in their action. Have we been less loyal to the 
British than the Turkomans to the Russians, whom they 
fought with only yesterday ? They lie who say that our 
loyalty cannot be depended upon in the hour of danger. 

Some very earnest and warm speeches were deli¬ 
vered, the feeling as to the Russian menace being 
very strong. The Resolution was carried unani¬ 
mously, and the Congress then turned to the less 
exciting question of the income-tax, which was 
discussed in a very business-like way, and the 
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Resolution thereon was carried unanimously; 
therewith the business of tlie day ended. 

On the following day, Resolution VII was very 
earnestly and competently discussed ; a working 
carpenter—sent with two other artisans from Tanjore 
—made a very sensible speech, saying, among other 
things : 

These factories and workshops, gentlemen, when they 
spring up, will be a source of gaining an honest liveli¬ 
hood to thousands of our countrymen who now, destitute 
of any means, arc driven to despair liow to keep body 
and soul together. And, gentlemen, how welcome will 
be the day for India, when, by the immense and growing 
development of her arts and industries, she will be able 
to find at least a wholesome morsel of food for her 45 
millions of completely destitute children, who are now, 
by official admission, going without even one single full 
meal a day. 

How these word.s recall Shelley^s apostrophe to 
Liberty : 

To the labourer thou art bread, 

And a comely table spread. . . . 

No, in countries that are free 
Such starvation cannot be 
As in England now we see. 

Change England ” into India. 

The official Report of the Congress remarks on 
this; 

Referring to Mr. Modkkanasari’s concluding words, it 
may not be amiss to explain that it is due to no want of 
sympathy for the miserable half-starving millions of their 
fellow-countrymen that so little has been said during 
this last Congress of that cruel poverty which is 
year by year decimating the lowest classes and 
5 
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as many, perhaps a majority, believe is surely, if 
slowly, creeping higher up tlie social scale. The 
fact simply is tihat since the resumption of 
the aggressive annexive policy and the enormous 
increases of taxation, that have, thus far, been the chief 
features of Lord Dufferin’s administration, the Indian 
community despair of obtaining any material alleviation 
of the misery they see around them, until they can secure 
a potential voice in the administration, and it is this 
conviction, more than anything else, that is giving such 
an intense earnestness to their efforts in the direction of 
representation. 

After this a Resolution to repeal the Arms Act 
came up, and gave rise to what the official record 
calls an animated, almost fiery, discussion which 
lasted some hours It was a question then, as 
now, which cuts Indians to the quick ; as the record 
says: No native of India may possess or carry arms 

without special licence, whereas Europeans, Eurasians, 
Negroes, Hottentots or Fiji Islanders, any scum of 
the earth, even, that the ocean casts on Indians shores, 
may wear arms unquestioned.” 1'hat is the sting; 
any foreigner may bear arms; the native of the country 
may not. And it is very curious that Indians carried 
arms after the Sepoy Rebellion, and were not forbidden 
them until 1878. The mover of the Resolution, Rao 
Bahadur Sabapati Mudaliar spoke of the degradation 
and the slur imposed by the Act, and the practical 
hardship to the farmers and ryots, unable to protect 
themselves from wild beasts and robbers. It was 
seconded by Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal who—though 
wanting no weapon himself but his steel pen and his 
sharp tongue—demanded the repeal of the Act to save 
thousands of men and women from being killed by 
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tigers and leopards, and also because the Act is 
wrong in principle, injurious in its efPect, and is simply 
suicidal to the (xoverninent An amendment in 
favour of modification instead of repeal was proposed, 
and after much discussion. Resolution VIII was car¬ 
ried as printed below, the first of many appeals, as 
righteous as they were, and are, useless. 

Mr. A. 0. Hume then brought up the report of the 
Committee appointed by Resolution I, giving a long 
series of tentative rule'<, and prop(3sed that they 
should be circulated to all Standing Committees, and 
reported with suggestions next year. The Resolution 
—No. IX—was seconded by Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra 
and agreed to. Allahabad was chosen for the next 
Congress, and the formal last Resolution passed. The 
Congress then closed with the usual vote of thanks. 

Lord Connemara, the (governor of Madras, Sir 
Savalai Ramasami Mudaliar, C. I. E., the Sheriff, 
and Mr. Eardley Norton, an English barrister, practis¬ 
ing in Madras, gave entertainments to welcome the 
members, and the whole atmosphere of Madras seems 
to have been friendly. 

BBSOIiXJTlONS 

Constitution 

I, That a Committee is appointed, consisting of the gentlemen 
(marginally enumerated*) to consider what rules, if any, may now 
be usefully framed in regard to the constitution and working of the 
Congress, with instructions to report thereon to the Congress, on the 
30th instant. 

* Messrs. Nam Joshi, Chandavarkar, Mir Humayun Jah 
Bahadur, Hajee Mahomed Abdul Shakoor Badshaw Sahib, S. Subra- 
mania Iyer, W. S. Gantz, Kangiah Naidu, Surendranath Banuerji, 
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Trailokyanath Mitra, Kali Charan Bannerji, Guru Prasad Sen, 
Saligram Singh, Ranikali Chaudhuri, Hafiz Abdul Rahim, Ram pal 
Singh, Pandit Madan Mohun, Ganga Prasad Varma, Bishen Narayen 
Dar, Hamid Ali, Murlidhar, Satyanand Agnihotri, H. H. Hhruva, 
W. C. Bannerji, Norendranath Sen, Eardley Norton, Joy Govind 
Shome, Iswari Lai Sircar, G. Subramania lyor, D, A. Khare, 
S. A. Saminada Iyer, Sabapathy Mudaliar, A O. Hume, C. Vijiya 
Raghava Chariar, Govind Buksh, Karandikar. 

IX. That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under 
Resolution I, stand over for consideration till next Congress, but 
that, in the meantime, copies be cirtmlated to all Standing Congress 
Committees, with the request that they will, during the coming year, 
act in accordance with these rules, so far as this may seem to them 
possible and desirable, and report ther(‘on to the next Congress, 
with such further suggestions as to them may seem meet. 

Representative 

IL That this Congr(38s re-affirms the necessity for the 
expansion and reform of the Council of the Governor-General for 
making Laws, and the Provincial Legislative Councils, already set 
forth in Resolutions III of the Congresses of 1885 and 1886, and 
expresses the earnest hope that the Goveniment will no longer delay 
action in the direction of this essential reform. 

lue^al 

III. That tliis Congress once again places on record an ex- 
pression of the universal conviction that a complete separation of 
the Executive and Judicial functions (such that in no case the two 
functions shall be combined in the same officer) has become an 
urgent necessity, and declares that, in its opinion, it behoves the 
Government to effect this separation, without further delay, 
even though this should, in some provinces, involve some extra 
expenditure. 


Military 

IV. That in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty's Indian 
subjects, this Congress considers it desirable that the Queen’s 
Proclamation should be given effect to ; that the Military Service in 
its higher grades should be practically opened to the natives of this 
country, and that the Government of India should establish Military 
Colleges in this country, whereat the natives of India, as defined by 
Statute, may be educated and trained for a military career as officers 
of the Indian Army, 

V. That in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in 
Europe, and the immense assistance that the people of this country, 
if duly prepared therefor, are capable of rendering to Great Britain 
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in the event of any seriou« complications arising, this Congress once 
again earnestly appeals to the Goveriiment to authorise (under such 
rules and restrictions, as may to it seem fitting,) a system of volun¬ 
teering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may 
qualify them to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis. 

VIII. That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships 
which the present Arms’ Act (XI of 1878) causes, and the unmerited 
slur which it casts upon the people of this country, the Government 
be moved so to modify the pnjvisionsof Chapter IV and, if necessary, 
other portions of the said Act, as shall enabh* all persons to pcjssess 
and wear arms, unless debarred th» refrom, (‘ither as individuals or 
members of particular communities or classes, by the orders of the 
Government of India (or any hx^al authority empowered by the 
Government of India on that behalf) for reasons to be recorded in 
HTiting and duly publithcd. 


Taxation 

VI. That as the adniinistmtion of the Income-Tax, especially, 
as regards incomes below Ra. 1,000, has j)roved extremely unsatis¬ 
factory, it is essential, in the oj)inion of the Congress, that the tax¬ 
able minimum be raised to Rs. l,fXX), the loss of revenue thus in¬ 
volved, being made good, and further financial difficulties, if any, 
met, by reductions in the existing public expenditure, or, should 
this prove impossible, by the re-imposition of an import duty on the 
finer classes of cotton goods. 

Educational 

VII. That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is 
desirable that the Government bo moved to elaborate a system of 
Technical Education, suitable to the condition of the country, to 
encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of 
the ordei‘8, already existing, in regard to utilising such manufac¬ 
tures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively, than at 
present, the skill and tnlents of the people of the country. 

Formal BuBiness 

X. That the Fourth Indian National Congress assemble at 
Allahabad, on the 26th December, 1888. 

XI. That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Excellency the Viceroy-in-Council with the humble request, that he 
will cause all the Resolutions to be laid before Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, and that he himself will be graciously 
pleased, in consultation with his colleagues, to accord them his 
best consideration. 




CHAPTER IV 

The Fourth Indian National Congress was heralded 
by a tumultuous outbreak of opposition/^ Thus re¬ 
marks the official Record, on beginning its summary 
of the Fourth Congress, that of 1888. It met in 
Allahabad, and Sir Auckland Colvin signalised him¬ 
self by his opposition, while Lord Dufferin, the 
Viceroy, had the bad taste to attack it and brand it as 
seditious in a banquet given him on his leaving office. 
The most outrageous efforts were made to prevent 
its being held in Allahabad. The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee recounted, in his speech of 
welcome, the obstacles which the Committee had had 
to surmount, for all the re-actionary and tyrannical 
elements in India had risen against the Congress, terri¬ 
fied at its growing strength. They were first informed 
that they could use the Khusro Bagh, but the per¬ 
mission was, a little later, withdrawn. Then, in 
April, they were given permission to rent a large 
piece of waste land near the fort; four months later the 
rent was returned, with the information that it was 
refused on sanitary grounds. Thirdly, they secured a 
group of houses belonging to friends, but these were 
near The Pioneer office, and as this was intolerable to 
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the stately journal, and some of the houses were with¬ 
in Cantonment limits, the military authorities refused 
to allow these to be used, and so all were rendered 
impossible. Finally, just seven weeks before the 
meeting—while the authorities were chuckling over 
their success—a representative of the Reception 
Committee slipped quietly over to Lucknow, with a 
carefully drawn lease and tlie rent in his pocket, went 
to a Nawab whose splendid house in Allahabad, 
standing in large grounds, happened to be vacant, and 
persuaded liim to accept the rent and sign the lease. 
On the very next day, the Reception Committee walked 
in and took possession, and Lowther Castle, in the 
very middle of the civilian quarter, nodded to its next- 
door neighbour, (jovernment House, where Sir Auck¬ 
land Colvin fumed in helpless wrath. It was outside 
the Cantonments, so the military authorities could not 
again interfere, and the lease foiled the civilians. So 
there the Congress met, and a huge pandal 
was raised, seating 5,000 persons, while a splendid 
shamiana (tent) lent by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
served as a general reception room, and another 
was lent by a Muhammadan nobleman to serve as a 
reading-room, almost every paper in India—except 
the Anglo-Indian—being sent gratuitously ; round 
these arose blocks of tents, divided by wide roads, 
each block having its own dining and meeting halls, the 
whole forming a finely decorative city, while Lowther 
Castle itself was used for the President, Secretaries 
and leading delegates, with all the business offices. 
A quarter was set aside for shops, where salesmen 
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offered the beautiful Indian manufactures of the U. P., 
but, the Report says, spirituous liquors and intoxi¬ 
cants of all kinds were rigidly excluded. 

All attempt at counter-opposition to the Congress 
movement was made, and some Anti-Congress Associ¬ 
ations were formed, attended by the officials, adding 
much warmth and entlnisiasm to tlie Congress ; and 
many secret gifts reached it at Lowther Castle, the 
Nicodemuses coming by night and tlie anxiety that 
the names of the givers should not be known being 
pathetic. Nor was it unreasonable, for one means of 
oppression often resorted to then, as now, was 
demanding heavy security for good behaviour, with¬ 
out any charge being made. A gentleman who had 
attended the Madras Congress, in defiance of his 
district officer, a most rabid anti-Congressman,’’ was 
called on to give security of Rs. 20,000 to keep the 
peace. He gave it and went away, feeling that if he 
appealed and won his case, there would be some 
serious charge made up against him by the police. 

In one district of the Panjab, in one year, security 
for good behaviour, etc., was demanded from between 
5,000 and 6,000 people. Free English people should 
realise something of all this, before they condemn our 
poor people too strongly for not having the courage 
of their convictions.’’ This was written in 1889, long 
before there was any unrest 

The Report says: 

Whether there is any wisdom in a system of persecu¬ 
tion, that, while it stimulates to greater activity in secret, 
keeps nearly three-fourths of a movement like the 
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Congress out of sight, we must leave it to others to decide. 
But this much is certain : The Congress idea has now 
obtained such a hold upon the mind of the country that no 
earthly power can extinguish it. If ten thousand of the 
most prominent Congressmen were deported to-mori’ow, 
the idea would still creep on, spreading from mind to 
mind, till it had seized every man, woman and child 
amongst the Indian population, ever growing stronger and 
stronger in every mind which had received the seed. It 
is essentially beneficent in its character and, in its open 
growth, instinct with peace and goodwill to men. Official 
opposition and persecution will not only add to its growth, 
but will operate to convert an open, above-board, 
constitutional movement, into a secret, underground, and, 
therefore, unconstitutional one. There was towards the 
close of Lord Lyttori’s administration a great deal of secret 
organisation for unavow'ed, and, probably, even to its 
originators scarcely understood, purposes: though none 
who have studied history can doubt in w hat this would 
have eventuated. It has been the chief glory of the 
Congress movement that, aided by the enthusiasm elicited 
by good Lord Ripon’s sympathetic rule, it has swopt aw^ay 
all this fungoid undergrowth, and sweetened all political 
agitation by working it out into the wholesome light of 
the open day. It will be the fault of the Bureaucracy— 
and the Bureaucracy alone—if, by the unconstitutional 
abuse of their authority and pow ers, they drive a portion 
of the national energy back into the old, disused and 
illegitimate channels. 

Alike for England and India, whose fortunes are 
now inextricably interwoven, no more gravely significant 
question exists at the present day for consideration. If 
England only invites and welcomes the confidence of 
India, and receives, with kindly consideration, the loyal 
suggestions (not necessarily adopting all, but treating 
them with the respect to w hich they are entitled) of the 
Congress which, year by year, more and more thoroughly 
represent the views of the whole thinking portion of the 
nation, all will be well for both countries. As a great 
Indian Prince recently said, after hearing the resolutions 
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passed at the several Congresses : “ If only thes‘e things 

be conceded, the rule of the British in India will last for 
ever.” But if Viceroys and other high functionaries are 
to be permitted to sneer at and misrepresent the aspira¬ 
tions of a great nation, if subordinate officials are to be 
allowed unconstitutionally to oppose loyal political 
movements and persecute honest and earnest men for 
temperately and candidly setting forth wliat they hold to 
be their grievances and the best methods of redressing 
these—if England fancies, in a word, that she can 
maintain by fear a rule that only love can immortalise, 
then serious troubles only too probably await both 
countries. 

The development of the Congress movement during 
1888 was very great ; hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets and leaflets were distributed, hundreds 
of men travelled and gave lectures, and, as a result, 
three millions of men took a direct part in the 
elections for the delegates In Calcutta the women 
of some of the highest Hindu families discussed the 
Kangress,’’ and in Allahabad some even quarrelled 
with old friends because they were anti ” ; some 
even did puja (offered worship) for it. The result of 
all this was that the number of delegates attending 
doubled that of Madras in 1887; 1,500 were elected 
and 1,248 attended. They Were thus made up : 


Madras ... ... ... ... ... 95 

Bombay and Sindh ... ... ... ... 163 

Pan jab ... ... ... ... ... 80 

N. W. P. & Oudh .583 

C. P. & Berar ... ... ... ... 73 

Bengal, Behar, Orissa Assam ... ... 254 


1,248 
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Moulvi Muhammad Hidayut Rasul explained the 
large band of delegates from Oudh as ** due to the 
kindness of our brethren in the Aligarh camp—the 
opponents • of the CongressThis doubling of 
delegates was the more remarkable, as each delegate 
was, for the first time, required to pay a fixed fee 
before taking his seat. 

The (!(3ngress opened on December 26th, 1888, 
at 2 p.m., the Hon. Pandit Ayudhianath, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, in the chair. He gave 
the details above mentioned as to their tribulations 
in house-hunting, and protested warmly against the 
unwarrantable accusations made by Sir Auckland 
Colvin and Lord Dufferin, resenting especially the 
letter of the former to our most esteemed but much 
abused friend, Mr. Hume 

The Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta proposed and 
Sardar Dayal Singh seconded the election of Mr. 
Y"ule as President. Sheikh Raza Hassein Khan, in 
supporting the election, produced a Fatwa, support¬ 
ing the Congress, from the Shamsululma, the leader of 
the Sunni community of Lucknow, and declared that 
it is not the Muhammadans, but their official 
masters, who are opposed to the Congress 

Mr. Yule, in his presidential speech, argued for the 
right of representation, pointing out that in 1858, the 
objection raised to the Bill for the Government of 
India brought in by Lord Palmerston was that it 
gave no representation. Mr. Disraeli, succeeding 
almost immediately, brought in another Bill, in which 
he regretted that the unsettled state of the country 
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made representation impossible at that time, and sug¬ 
gested a queer hybrid scheme which was withdrawn, 
and a third scheme was brought in, a provisional one, to 
continue while education spread so as to enable the poli¬ 
tical powers of Indians to be enlarged. The House of 
Commons, meanwhile, was to regard India as ^^a 
great and solemn trust committed to it by an all-wise 
and inscrutable Providence The 650 odd mem- 

bers,^^ said Mr. Yule caustically, had thrown the trust 

back upon the hands of Providence, to be looked 
after as Providence itself thinks best I'he Congress 
was only asking for that which, thirty years before, 
the Government declared to be desirable. India had 
an immense trade, but no member of the mercantile 
class had power to influence the laws controlling it. 
India paid £77,000,000 in taxes, and not a man of the 
country had a voice in its disposal. It had 3,300,000 
students, a number only lately reached in England, and 
they should supply material for some representatives. 

In England, we should be trusted citizens. In India, 
well, the charitably minded among our opponents say 
that we are incipient traitors.’^ 

A Subjects^ Committee was then elected, the 
country being divided into Circles, and a number of 
members being appointed to each, 106 in all, each 
circle electing its own members. 

The first thing next day was the presentation of 
a silver casket containing rupees to the President, 
the rupees for Congress expenses, the casket for 
himself. Resolution I up to the words Resolution IV 
of the Congress of 1886,’’ was then proposed 
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by the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang, who, in moving 
it, effectively answered Sir Auckland Colvin’s and 
Lord Dufferin’s attacks. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji 
seconded, remarking that he was thankful for 
the opposition to the Congress. ‘‘ Causes the 
noblest, the most beneficent, the most far reaching 
in their consequences for good, have never pros¬ 
pered or triumphed except under the stress of 
adverse criticism.’’ Moreover Lord Dufferin’s attack 
had reached the English Nation, and Mr. Gladstone, 
who three months before had not known the pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress, had said, speaking at a 
great meeting : ^Mt will not do for us to treat with 
contempt, or even with indifference, the rising 
aspirations of this great people.” Mr. Bannerji 
remarked on the extreme moderation of their pro¬ 
posals—and in truth they were absurdly moderate. 
They asked to substitute for the one-third non-official 
members who were nominated, one half non-official 
members, who should be elected; they asked that the 
Budgets for which they supplied the money should be 
submitted to them, and that they should have the 
right of interpellation and calling for papers. 27 
years have passed, and these demands are but very 
partially granted. Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar 
assured his hearers that if you go on making your 
appeal with fairness, courage and moderation to the 
great English Nation, they will assuredly respond to 
your prayers, for as the harp responds to the harper’s 
touch, so does the great deep heart of England 
respond to every reasonable prayer for justice and 
6 
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freedom A very beautiful simile, and it is true, 
except in the case of India, where the harp has been 
touched for thirty years, and has not yet moved that 
heart to respond. 

Lala Lajpat Rai—whose name, so loved and 
honoured now, appears for the fir.st time among the 
Congress speakers—very usefully (pioted the 
opinions of Sir Syed Ahmed, wlio was a strong 
opponent of the Congress, but who, in his book. 
Causes of the Indian Revolt, written in 1858, liad 
stated that the people should have a voice in 
its Councils^’ was necessary to the stability of the 
Government, so as to warn us of dangers before they 
burst upon and destroy us The evils which came 

to India,wrote Sir Syed,from the non-admission 
of natives into the Legislative Councils of India were 
various.^’ At the time Sir Syed wrote, even 
nominees of Government to the Council were not 
allowed. 

Mr. S. Ramaswami Mudaliar placed a simple fact 
before the Congress, showing that the Resolution did 
not advocate a leap in the dark : 

Gentlemen, while we are humbly praying our Govern¬ 
ment to grant us some small representative element in the 
Government, we have actually got full-blown represen¬ 
tative institutions flourishing in this country under our 
very noses. I do not know whether you are aware how 
they are flourishing in Pondicherry and other places 
which are subject to the French Government. England 
will not as yet allow us the smallest modicum of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, but in Pondicherry every man has 
a right to elect his representative. He enjoys manhood 
suffrage! Not only that, but the people of Pondicherry 
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have got a member of their own in the Chamber of 
Deputies and another in the Senate. Then in Pondi¬ 
cherry itself they have got a Council which is cajled the 
Council-General, and which meets every \ear, and this is 
an elective Ixxly elected by the whole people. Before 
this Council is placed the Annual Budget, and the Bud¬ 
get is fully discussed by tlie members. The Budget is 
there threshed out by that Ixxly, and it is not until, after 
this discussion, it has been approved that it comes into 
operation. Gentlemen, it is said that we are not fit for 
representative institution.s, but it is our fellow country¬ 
men, our relatives in many cases, no better educated than, 
and in no wise different from ourselves, whom the French 
Government has found to be fitted, not only for the small 
instalment of representative institutions that we ask for, 
but for fully-developed representative institutions, inclu¬ 
ding manhood suffrage, which none of us ever even dream 
of demanding. 1 commend this fact to the careful con¬ 
sideration of our opponents, who deny our fitness for even 
those small reforms we crave. 

It would hardly be possible to imagine an argu¬ 
ment more cogent, a contrast more poignant. 

A most extraordinary incident then occurred. Raja 
Shiva Prasad, who had become notorious as a leader 
of the anti-Congress movement, had by some curious 
accident obtained election at a public meeting at 
Benares, and claimed his seat as a delegate. He 
rose to move an amendment, and used his time in 
attacking the Congress and presented as an amend¬ 
ment a draft of a petition to the Lieut.-Governor, 
quoting without references supposed statements made 
in unnamed pamphlets and articles, till the President 
stopped him, as the petition was in no sense an 
amendment; whereupon the egregious Baja sat down, 
and the Congress became serious again. A proposal 
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was made, seconded and accepted, to add to the Re¬ 
solution the concluding words as printed, and it was 
then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Eardley Norton made a vigorous speech in 
moving Resolution II; he quoted the views of Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Charles Grant. Sir Robert Peel 
had declared that the duty of England was to 
endeavour while we still keep them under British 
rule, to atone to them for the sufferings they endured, 
and the wrongs to which they were exposed in being 
reduced to that rule, and to afford them such 
advantages and confer on them such benefits as 
may in some degree console them for the loss 
of their independence. These, Sir, are considera¬ 
tions which, wliatever may be the anxiety to extend 
British conquest, and to maintain the rights of 
British subjects, must indisputably be entertained 
in a British Parliament.’^ The fact is that during 
the rule of the East India Company, Parliament 
interfered at 20 years’ intervals to check the oppres¬ 
sion of the Indian people. After 1858, Parliament 
grew indifferent, and a Bureaucracy developed. Mr. 
Norton said that, as an Englishman, he was ashamed 
of England’s broken promises to India. He quoted 
the Duke of Argyll, who said that they had not ful¬ 
filled the promises and engagements which we have 
made,” and Lord Lytton who said that the Indians 
had been cheated ” of their hopes. The Hon. Mr. 
Pherozeshah Mehta briefly seconded, but the Resolu¬ 
tion was not in the form finally passed, but approved 
and recited the report of the Congress of 1886. 
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Mr. John Adam moved and Mr. Sankara Menon 
seconded an amendment, acknowledging that the 
proposals of the Public Services Commission were an 
improvement, and reaffirming Resolution IV of the 
Congress of 1885. (3n this the Congress adjourned. 

The third day began by sending a telegram of 
thanks and good wishes to Mr. John Bright, then 
lying ill, and after this Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
moved another amendment, suggesting that the 
consideration of the questions dealt with by the Public 
Service Commission be postponed to the next Con¬ 
gress, and the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang seconded. Then 
Mr. Monomohan Ghose proj)osed Resolution II as it 
stands below, and Mr. N. D. Chandavarkar seconded. 
The original resolution and the various amendments 
were withdrawn, and the Resolution unanimously 
carried. 

Resolution III, re-affirming Resolution XI of the Con¬ 
gress of 1886 was carried unanimously, and then Re¬ 
solution IV, embodying three former ones, was carried, 
the only noticeable point being the first appearance of 
Mr. N. Subba Rao as a speaker. 1 like to note the 
coming on to the stage of one after another of our 
present workers. 

Perhaps one of the most sarcastic and effective 
speeches ever delivered on the Police introduc¬ 
ed Resolution V on Police Administration; the 
mover was Munshi Sajjad Husain, the editor 
of the Lucknow PtmcK He spoke in Urdu, but 
even the translation is delightful. The British 
Government had bestowed on them many blessings. 
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and had also given them the Police. No Lieut.- 
Governor, no Viceroy, had such power over his com¬ 
fort as a simple chowkidar or his honour the constable. 

The humblest labourer in the village, the most 
exalted noble in the city, are equally under the control 
of these distinguished officials. There is no place, no 
spot, where Their Highnesses the Police, like the Angel 
of Death, are not present. Let a man displease them in 
the slightest, and see tlie beneficence of our kind Police. 
He may know nothing about it, but there will be a 
criminal case filed against him, and arrangements made 
for requiring him to give security for good behaviour, 
before he can reach his home. 

On the whole, the editor of Punch thought that 
the Police were more troublesome to the honest 
people than to the thieves and badmashes, and the 
investigation into a theft was more annoying than 
the robbery. So let other people advocate reforms 
of Legislative Councils and other such questions. 
He wanted the reform of the Police. 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar seconded the Resolution in 
an admirable speech, pointing out that the policeman, 
who ought to be loved, was detested, because, being 
shamefully underpaid and quite illiterate, he was 
invested with enormous powers, so that he could 
annoy and insult all around him with impunity. Mr. 
Pringle noted the importance of the Resolution, be¬ 
cause the police, like the poor, were always with us, 
and he gave instances of their ill behaviour, declaring 
that to the character and conduct of the police in 
my own part of the country I can speak with confi¬ 
dence, and can boldly assert that • it leaves almost 
everything to be desired One after another rose, 
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all speaking in the same strain, and the Resolution, 
asking for a Onninission of Knc|iiiry, was carried 
unanimously. 

Then came the reafiirmation of three military re¬ 
solutions passed at previous Congresses, and much 
stress was laid on the enormous cost ot English sol¬ 
diers, and tlie remark of Lord Randolph Churchill 
was quoted that tlie new taxation, which was wliolly 
a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the 
country was a serious political danger .... of the 
most serious order Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji 
remarked that lie might liave a West Indian servant 
who miglit carry arms, while his Indian master 
might not. Amendments were proposed, modifying 
or omitting one part of the Resolution or another; 
especially as regarded the Arms Act, hut the Hon. 
Mr. P. M. Mehta urged that ‘‘you cannot and ought 
not to emasculate a whole nation. . . . Remember, 
that when once tlie Indian people become emas¬ 
culated, it will be a very long time indeed before you 
can get them to recover their manliness and their 
vigour,” and the Resolution was finally carried by a 
large majority. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha moved a less vigorous form of 
Resolution VII, asking that the Government would 
look into the question of Abkari and Excise, and 
rejoiced that the Congress had taken up the question. 
But an amendment was agreed to, which was shorter 
and more pointed, and was carried unanimously. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed Resolu¬ 
tion VIII, and at the close of his speech warmly 
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protested against the assertion by a high official that 
the promises in tlie Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
** were made more as a matter of policy than in honest 
good faith/’ and read an extract from a letter from 
the Queen, showing Her Majesty’s wish that the 
Indians should be placed on an equality with the 
subjects of the British Crown,” and saying that she 
was giving them pledges which her future reign is 
to redeem The learned Pandit remarked that we 
hope and trust they will be soon redeemed He is 
still hoping and trusting. 

After other speeches, the Resolution was carried 
and the Congress adjourned. 

The fourth day of the Congress opened with the gift 
of a hall for the Divisional Congress in the Southern 
Maratha country by Mr. Rarnachandra Bahdeva 
Apte, and the mention of innumerable letters and 
telegrams of congratulation. Mr. Adam, the Principal 
of Pachaiyappa’s College, then moved Resolution IX 
on Education, saying that they desired to extend 
primary education, to broaden secondary education, 
and to maintain at the highest now possible, and an 
ever rising level, higher education ”. He complained 
that Government policy in education was retrograde, 
and that Schools and Colleges were being closed for 
want of support from the Imperial Government. The 
Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang seconded, complaining that while 
Government had always money for its very varied 
activities, it gave only 1 per cent of its revenues to 
education. Mr. G. Subramania Iyer supported, urging 
that only by the spread of education could the country 
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adapt itself to the abandonment of old ways and the 
acceptance of new, brought about by the English 
connexion, and that there was a growing idea, which 
he himself did not share, that the check to higher 
education was an answer to the Congress demands for 
political power. Other speakers followed and the 
Resolution was unanimously passed. 

As it was Mr. (xladstone’s birthday a telegram 
of good wishes was then sent amid loud applause. 

Rai Tej Narayan Singh Bahadur next moved Reso¬ 
lution X, asking for a Commission to enquire into the 
industrial condition of the country, and it was second¬ 
ed by Mr. Ananda Charlu. Some of the delegates 
wished to add riders on emigration and on technical 
schools, but the Resolution as it stood was eventually 
carried. 'J'hen Mr. W. C. Bannerji—after a pro¬ 
posal on Land Settlement had been made and with¬ 
drawn—moved Resolution XI, submitting the Reso¬ 
lutions to the Viceroy and Her MajestyGovernment, 
and asking for a Parliamentary Committee to look 
into the grievances complained of. In 1885 the Con¬ 
gress had asked for a Royal Commission, but they asked 
now only for a Parliamentary Committee as swifter in 
its action, and appealed to Mr. Bradlaugh, M. P., to 
support their prayer. He again declared that the 
British public, a truth-loving and a justice-loving 
public,'’ would give them what they wanted. Pandit 
Bishambhar Nath, in seconding, remarked that if Sir 
Auckland Colvin had been in that assembly, he would 
have seen that “ the creation of a healthy tone of 
independence in India,” which he declared was 
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impossible, was developing hand-in-liaiid with en¬ 
thusiastic loyalty to Her Majesty’s Throne. After 
four other speakers had supported it, the Resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Resolution XII was moved by (^aptain Baiion in a 
strong speech, and seconded by ('aptain Hearsay, who 
pointed out that over 2,000 Indian women were procured 
by Government for tlie hideous purpose alluded to,” 
that the provision encouraged the boy-soldiers to loose 
living, and that it would be better to encourage the 
soldiers to marry. The resolution was supported by 
Mr. Howard and Moulvi Mu hammed Hatiz, and car¬ 
ried unanimously. Resolution XIII was then warmly 
supported and passed, so as to avoid the acceptance 
of any resolution dealing witli a purely Hindu or 
Muhammadan question against the will of those w'ho 
would be alfected by it—a resolution bearing witness 
to the sagacity and impartiality of tlie Congress. 

The question of FeVmanent Settlement, w’hich had 
been withdrawn, was again brought up by a show of 
hands in favour of it, and a resolution on it was pro¬ 
posed, seconded and supported. The question was 
felt to be of such magnitude, that an amendment. Reso¬ 
lution XIV, proposed by the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang, 
was unanimously passed, the original resolution being 
withdrawn. Resolution XV had been rejected by the 
Standing Committee as useless, but was insisted on 
by the Congress and unanimously carried. Bombay 
or Poona was then chosen for the next Congress, and 
Mr. A. O. Hume was, amid great applause, re¬ 
elected ” General Secretary. It is curious that this 
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is the first resolution on the record with regard to a 
General Secretary, an office filled practically by 
Mr. Hume from the first Congress. His courage, 
the attacks made on liim, and his devotion, marked 
him out for the post. 

A vote of thanks to the President followed, and the 
Fourth Congress was dissolved. 

RBSOIuUTlONS 

Representation 

I. Ri'solvod That thia Conj^oss atHrins th(* neceasity for the 
expaiiHioii and reform of the Couneil of the Gov emor-General for 
making lavva and rr^fjilationa, and of the existing Provincial 
liC^^ifllative) C<»uneils, already Md forth in lU^solutions III of the 
Conjjfress of 1885 and 1880, and Kesolntion 11 of the Confcr<‘88 of 
1887 (a tentative scheme for which evpannion and reform w'aa 
su^l^CHted in Resolution JV of the Conj^rt'ss 1886): and further 
urjfefl that a LeKiahitive Couneil (of the same character as those 
which have been Ruj;geste<l for Pixn inc(*H w hei'c Lej^islative Councils 
already exist) he esiahlished for the Panjal>. 

Publto Servioe 

II. Resolved That this Cong^ress, while appn‘eiatin^ the 
concessions proposed in the Report of the Pnhlie Service 
Coinmission, yet feels it necessary to put distinctly on record its 
opinion that full justice will iie\<*r be «Ione to the people of this 
country until the open competitive examination for the Civil 
Service of India is held simultaneously in England and in India. 

Legal 

III. Resolved—That this Congress, having read and considered 
Resolution XI of the Congress of 1886, to wn't — 

(See Resolution XI, 1886) 

and Resolution III of the Congrc'ss of 1887, to the same effect, does 
now', hereby, affirm the same respectively. 

IV. Resolved -That this Congress, having read and considered 
Resolution VIII of the Congress of 1886, to wit — 

(See Resolution VIII, 1886) 

Resolution IX of the Congress of 1886, to wit— 

(See Resolution IX, 1886) 
and Resolution X of the Congress of 1886, to xvit — 

(See Resointion X, 1886) 
does now, hereby, affirm the same respectively. 
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Police 

V. Resolved—That, as it is the geneml belief of the people of 
this country that the existing system of police administration in 
India is highly unsatisfactory in itself and oppressiv'e to them, the 
Government be respectfully urged to a})point a Commission, con¬ 
sisting of official and non-official members, to inv^estigate the entire 
question as speedily as possible. 

Military 

VI. Resolved—That this Congress having read and considered 
Resolution IV of the Congress of 1887, to wit— 

(See Resolution IV, 1887) 

Resolution XII of the Congress of 1886, and Resolution V of the 
Congress of 1887, to wit— 

(See Resolution XII, 1886, and Resolution V, 1887) 
and Resolution VIII of the Congress of 1887, to wit - 
(See Resolution VIII, 1887) 
does now, hereby, affirm the same respectively. 

Temperance 

VII. Resolved—That, having regard to the fact that a serious 
increase in the consumption of intoxicants has taken place under 
the systems of Abkari and Excise now prevailing in India, the 
Government be respectfully urged to adopt some such improved 
system as shall tend to discourage insobriety. 

Taxation 

VIII. Resolved—That as the administration of the Income Tax, 
especially as regards incomes below Rs. 1,0(X), has proved extremely 
unsati.sfactory, it is essential, in the opinion of the Congress, that 
the taxable minimum be niised to Rs. 1,000. 

Education 

IX. Resolved—That this Congress being of opinion that it is 
the first duty of the British Government in India to foster and 
encourage education, as well general as technical, in all its branches, 
and that the declaration made in the recent resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the subject of education is calculated to encourage 
the tendency to reduce imperial expenditure on education, and to 
withdraw from the control of it, respectfully urges upon Govern¬ 
ment the extreme importance of increasing, or at any rate of not 
decreasing, the present expenditure on education, and of the 
Government continuing to control the Educational Institutions of 
all kinds now existing. 
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X. Resolved—That having regard to the poverty of the people, 
the importance of encouraging indigenous manufactures, and the 
difficulty of practically introducing any gcuicral system of technical 
education with the present imperfect intormation, rirov'ernraent bo 
moved to delay no longer the appoiiitiiient of a iiiiAod Commission, 
to ompiire into the present industrial condition of the country. 

Request for a Parliamentary Committee 

XI. Resolved—That the foregoing Resolutions be submitted 
for the favourabh* considenition of His Excellency the Viceroy, and 
for transmission by him to Hei Majesty’s 00% ernment, with the 
humbl(‘ reijuest of this CongiX'SH that the reforms suggested in the 
said Resolutions (based as most of these are on Her Gracious 
Majesty’s Proehimation of 1858, may now be effected ; and that 
should it bo deemed necessary first to institute any enquiry into any 
of the matters forming the subjects of these Resolutions, such enquiry 
may be made, as speedily as possible, by a Parliamentary 
Cmnmittei'. 

Prostitution 

XII. Resolved That this Congress, having watidied with 
interest and sympathy the exertions that are being made in England 
for the total abi'ogation of law.s and riih^s relating to the regulation 
of prostitution hy the State in India, plact^s on record its apprecia* 
tion of the services thus rendcu’cd to this country, and its desire to 
co-operate by all means in its jiovver in th(‘ att.iinment of this laud¬ 
able object. 

Congress Constitution 

XIII. Resolved -That no subject shall he jiassed for discussion 
by the Subjects Committee, or allowed to be diseiissed at any Congress 
by the President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
Muhammadan Delegates as a body obje<*t, unanimously or n‘»arly 
unanimously , and that if, after the discussion of any subject which 
has been admitted for discussion, it shall ajipear that all the Hindu 
or all the Muhammadan Delegates as a body are unanimously or 
nearly iinaniniously opposed to the Resolution which it is proposed 
t-o pass thereon, such Resolution shall be dropped ; provided that 
this rule shall refer only to subjeets in regard to which the Congi*ess 
lias not already definitely pronounced an opinion. 

Permanent Settlement 

XIV. Resolved—That the question of the introduction of a 

Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue Demand into the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and other Pro\dnce8 be rt'ferrod 
to the several standing Congress Committees, with instructions to 
report upon the same, in so far as it affects their re8|)eetive circles, 
to the Congress of 1889. ’ 

7 
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Salt Tax 

XV. Rosolved—That this Coiij»rt*ss puts on record its dis¬ 
approval of the recent enhancement of the Salt Tax, as involving a 
perceptible increase to the burthens of the poorer classes, as also 
the partial absorption, in a time of peace and plenty, of the only 
Financial Reserve of the Kmpire 

Formal 

XVI. Resolved—That the Fifth Indian National Congress do 
assemble in the Bombay Presidency (either at Bombay itself or at 
Poona, as mav be settled hereafter) on the 26th of December, 
1889. 

XVII. Resohed—That Mr A. (). Hume be re-appointed 
rjeneral Secretarv for the ensuing year. 



(mAPTER V 

1'EiK CoiigresH of 1889 was signalised by the extra¬ 
ordinary welcome given by it, and by India, to 
Mr. Charles Bradlangh, M. P., that noble English 
Democrat, who might say with Thomas I^aine : The 

world is my country, and to do good my religion ’’; 
for wherever there was a country striving to free 
itself from (oppression, there his trumpet-voice rang 
out for Liberty, there he 8tood in the breach to 
defend and to strengthen. Member for India,^^ 
he was rightly called, for he spoke for her in the 
Council Chamber of the Empire, 

The Fifth Congress met in Bombay on December 
26th, 1889, and found there warm welcome, the 

clouds which lowered over Allahabad having wholly 
dissolved away. Sir Albert Sassoon lent the site 
for the great temporary Hall, into which 6,000 
people packed themselves, 1,918 of whom were dele¬ 
gates. 2,500 delegates had been elected, 1,889 register¬ 
ed their names, and another 24 paid for their tickets, 
but unfortunately did not register, (xlancing over 
the register, we find people of all professions and 
trades from all parts of the country—princes, land¬ 
lords, peasants, merchants, contractors, barristers. 
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vakils, pleaders, solicitors, attorneys, principals, 
headmasters, professors, teachers, editors, money¬ 
lenders, bankers, brokers, inaniifacturers, traders, 
shopkeepers, artisans, doctors, sardars, printers, 
authors, reises, taluqdars, a judge, a niunsiff, nine 
clergymen and missionaries, and ten ladies, seven of 
whom were Indians. A striking fact is the large 
number of merchants and zemindars, and also of 
secretaries of public l)odies, municipal commissioners 
and members of boards. The delegates divided by 
Provinces were : 


Madras 


Bombay and Sindh . . , 

S21 

Panjab 

62 

N.W.P and Oiidh 

. 261 

C.P. and Berar 

. . 214 

Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Assam 

165 

1,889 


Bombay sent 88 delegates to the Bombay Congress 
of 1885, and to this Bombay Congress in 1889 it sent 
821. There were 2 Muhammadans at the first 
Congress, 251 at the fifth. Comment is needless. 

Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta was the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, and to him fell, therefore, 
the pleasant duty of welcoming the Congress, and 
of asking it to elect formally its President. He spoke 
of ^'the nationalising tendency which is now so power¬ 
fully leavening New India,^' and after alluding to the 
way in which the Congress had surmounted all diffi¬ 
culties, he welcomed him whom we have learned to 
hail as the Member for India in the British House of 
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Commons/^ on whom had descended the mantle of 
John Bright and Professor Fawcett. 

Mr. W. C. Bannerji then proposed, the Hon. 
Pandit Ayodhyanath seconded, and Baja T. Rama 
Rao supported, the election of Sir William Wedder- 
burn as President, and he took the (’hair amid enthu¬ 
siastic cheers. 

Sir William Wedderburn laid .stress on the destruc¬ 
tion of the safeguards—which existed in the time of 
the East India Company in Parliamentary control and 
periodical eiujuiry—b\ the Crown taking over the 
Government of India in 1858, from which he dated 
India’s principal misfortune^. He showed how the 
India Office liad strangled the scheme for Agricultural 
Banks, sent up by Lord Ripon, saying that it was not 

practicable I wonder,” said Sir William, 

whether Sir J. Gor.st is aware that in Germany alone 
there are 2,000 such Agricultural Banks in active 
working, and that throughout the Continent of Europe 
it is admitted that without .such financial institutions 
the peasant proprietor is absolutely unable to 
maintain himself without falling into the clutches of 
the village usurer.” He pmised the work of the 
Congress, and of the CV>ngress Agency in England, 
with its indefatigable Secretary Mr. William Digby,” 
and rejoiced over the going to England of a depu¬ 
tation to appeal to the people of England to perform 
their trust and duty towards the unrepresented 
millions of India ; appeals to unselfishness, to justice 
and to humanity will ever find a sure response from 
the great heart of the Briti.sh people ”. The response 
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has not yet reached fiidia; it has a long way 
to come. 

Two presentations were made to the President, at 
the close of his address, towards the expenses of the 
Congress, with a book and a silver salver as me¬ 
mentoes for himself. The names of the delegates 
elected from each circle to the Subjects Committee— 
among which we note that of Mr. P. (C Tilak—were 
then read out, 107 in number, and ratified by Con¬ 
gress, the President and Secretary making 109, 
sitting on it and the Congress adjourned 

to the following day, leaving the Committee to its 
labours. 

The second day^s sitting began with the presentation 
of the report from the Standing Committee of Madras, 
but none other was forthcoming. Mr. Pherozeshah M. 
Mehta then proposed Resolution I; he said it was impos¬ 
sible to present all the addresses and telegrams which 
liad come pouring in from all parts of the country, so it 
was better to frame an address to Mr. Bradlaugh from 
the Congress and take the rest as read, 'l^he Hon. 
Pandit Ayodhyanath and Mr. John Adam seconded 
and supported, and the resolution was carried by 
acclamation. 

The President then opened the important business 
of the day, the reform of the Legislative Councils, 
saying that a draft Bill had been prepared by 
Mr. Bradlaugh and circulated, embodying the view of 
the Congress as so far expressed. Mr. Bradlaugh wish¬ 
ed to obtain the mature opinion of the Indian people on 
certain matters, so that they might be embodied in 
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the Bill. Certain proposals had therefore been draft¬ 
ed, and must be considered. 

Mr. Kardley Norton moved Resolution 11 with 
the Scheme, giving an outline of principles to be 
embodied in a Bill. "riie existing (.’ouncils were 
shams, and they demanded to be given half of 
each Council, “ to do witli as we choo'^e”. Given 
this principle of election : We shall have tlie right 

to control ourselves; we shall liave tlie right, to 
a certain extent, to control our taxation ; we shall 
liave the right to criticise the Budget ; and last, but 
not least, we shall have the glorious privilege of 
interpellation, a right which, if projierly applied, 
will inure to the enormous benefit l>oth of the rulers 
and of the ruled.’’ 'The indirect method of election 
was proposed, because there was no chance of ob¬ 
taining direct, and because the various bodies al¬ 
ready existing. Municipalities, Boards, Universities, 
etc., would really give to Government the power of 
manipulating the electorates. The Hon. Pandit 
Ayodhyanath, in seconding, said that the existing 
(’ouncils were a farce, and Pandit Bishen Narayan 
Dhar remarked that if the Government really wished 
to know the opinion of the people, the principle of 
election must be accepted : 

The chief plank of the Congress platform is the 
elective principle, and we are not going to be satisfied 
with a thing that will l)e a snare, a mockery, and a de¬ 
lusion, leading men to lielieve that they have something 
which they do not really pos.sess. What we want is not 
sham, but reality ; not shadow, but substance ; not nomi¬ 
nation, which is another name for deception, but represen¬ 
tation, which is the essence of political reform. 
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Among the speakers who supported the resolution 
were Mr. Gr. Subramania Iyer, Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
—who showed, by the increase of the Salt Tax 
and the compelling of the ryot to pay the Patwari 
Cess twice over, how much out of touch with the 
])oor were the nominated members—and Mr. Suren- 
dranath J^annerji, who once more expressed his 
certainty that there could come but one response, 
which, 1 am confident, will be in accord with the great 
traditions of tlie English people, and will serve to 
consolidate the foundations of British rule in India, 
and to broad-base it upon the affections of a happy, 
prosperous and contented people Congress speakers 
show a remarkable readiness to prophesy, with an 
equally remarkable failure to prophesy correctly. 

The Scheme was put clause by clause, and I and 2 
passed unchallenged. On clause 8 it was moved, 
unsuccessfully, to strike out the word male,^^ so that 
qualified women might vote. 

On claused an amendment was moved by Mr. Tilak 
and seconded by Mr. Ookhale, that the Imperial 
Council should be elected by the Provincial Councils, 
instead of by the Electoral College. The amendment 
is noteworthy as coming from two strong men, 
speaking in the Congress for the first time, men who 
were to leave on Indian history an inefPaceable mark. 
The amendment was lost, as was another leaving the 
representatives of minorities to be nominated by 
Government. A lively little incident then occurred, one 
of the Musalman delegates making a violent speech, 
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in which he claimed that his co-religionists should be 
elected in equal numbers with Hindus although the 
population was smaller ; the proposition was seconded, 
but was also opposed by Musalmans, who regarded it 
as unjust; finally the original clause was carried by 
an overwhelming majority of both communities, and 
the Congress was adjourned. 

The third day, December 28th, was overloaded with 
business, and the Congress, this year, met for three 
days only ; a meeting was fixed at 6 p. m. for the 
presentation of an address to Mr. Bradlaugh, so the 
sitting had to close at 5. The first business was the 
passing of Resolution 111, an Omnibus Resolution,” 
in which were re-aftirmed, in ten clauses, important 
decisions arrived at in previous Congresses. It was 
moved by Mr. Kalicharan Bannerji, seconded by Mr. 
N. (t. Chandavarkar, and supported by Mr. S. B. 
Senkaram, who stated that he was a Brahmana and a 
Volunteer, having been admitted to the Vizagapatam 
Hifie A^olunteer Corps. ^Phe Resolution was then 
carried. 

Resolution IV was proposed by the Rev. (4. M. 
Cobban, and seconded by Mr. D. K. Wacha, who 
pointed out that the House of Commons had directed 
the Government of India to modify their excise policy 
so as to meet the wishes of the people; after nine 
months, however, the Government had done nothing. 
The Rev. Messrs. R. A. Hume and Evans supported 
it, and the Resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. S. Ramaswami Mudaliar then moved Resolu¬ 
tion V, and criticised very adversely the despatch of 
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the Secretary of State on the Keport of the Public 
Service Commission, making the position of Indians, 
except as to age, worse than it was before the 
Commission, for the Indian officials were compelled 
either to remain in the positions they then held in 
the Statutory Service, or to enter the Provincial 
Service, the members of which were barred from all 
the higher executive offices. Indians, he said, only 
asked for a fail* field and no favour we want 
the best men we can get, and if the iMiropeans can 
beat the Indians in a fair competition, let them do 
so Mr. Gr. K. Gokhale seconded the Kesolution, 
and spoke plainly and sternly, with the ring of 
steady purpose for which he afterwards became 
famous : 

Fifty-six years have come and ^one since tlie promise 
was first made tliat no distinction of race or creed or 
colour should be allowed to stand in the way of the 
prospects of preferment of any native* of India. Tliat 
noble promise then made a promise worthy of the 
liighest and most generous attitude of England towards 
any of the countries with which she has ever come into 
contact—w^as reiterated in yet stronger terms in the 
proclamation of 1858. The terms of the enactment of 
1833 and of the proclamation of 1858 are so explicit that 
those who now try to withhold from us the privileges 
then assured to us must be prepared to face the painful 
dilemma of hypocrisy or treachery—must be prepared to 
admit that England was insincere when she made those 
promises, or that she is prepared to break faith with us 
now. 


(xentlemen, you may be aware that an English Judge 
famous (or infamous) in a way, did not scruple to accept 
this latter position, and propound the preposterous 
doctrine that the proclamation of 1858 was never meant 
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to he seriously taken. I hope however that there are 
not many Knglislimeii of that kind With these iioble 
promises of lS3d and 1H5S ])efore ns, 1 ask you, are we 
not entitled to say that the least we expec t from our 
Knglish rulers is that they should always ‘^hovN a steaddy 
progressive tendency towards the fulfilment of these pro¬ 
mises r' 

Mr. Gokhale urged that tliere were three points, 
before the ('oininission sat, of importance to 
Indians: first, cornjietitive examinations; secondly, 
in the Statutory (Covenanted Service, one-sixth 
of the posts, by the enactment of 1861, were 
reserved for Indian.s; thirdly, the Uncovenanted 
Service was wholly Indian. The Commission refused 
simultaneous examinations, though for posts in 
our own country, if we are not to he examined 
in our own country, I do not know what justice and 
equity are Secondly, only 108 posts, out of 941 re¬ 
served for the Covenanted Service, instead of lo8, the 
one-sixth belonging to Indians, might be reserved for 
Indians in the higher branch of the Uncovenanted 
Service, re-named the Provincial Service. The Com¬ 
missioners recommended that 108 should be given ; 
The Secretary of State said may. We may be given 
108 places, leaving it to the discretion of the (lovern- 
ment, and we know what that means. For every one 
of these 108 places that we shall have, half a dozen 
will go to the European official class.” The status of 
Indians was distinctly changed for the worse by the 
Commission, and this is one of the many cavses 
in which the Crown—which is not Crown but 
Bureaucratic—Government has proved worse for 
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India than tlie old East India Company rule. The 
Resolution, supported by Mr. John Adam and 
Mr. Ali Aluliammad Bhimji was unanimously passed. 

The oftieial Report says that a suspicion is begin¬ 
ning to gam ground in India, that England's policy 
towards us is changing, and is no longer actuated by 
quite those same noble and lofty motives that, in 
bye-gone days, threw a halo round the British name’\ 
That suspicion hns grown during the 26 years since 
those words were written. Mr. Ali Muhammad Bliimji 
pointed to the Commission of 18()0, recommending 
simultaneous examinations ; Lord vStanley had said 
with regard to this, that 

he could not refrain from expressing his conviction 
that in refusing to carry on examinations in India as well 
as in England, a thing that was easily practicable, the 
Government were in fact negativing that wdiich they had 
declared to be one of the principal objects of their Bill, 
and confining the Civil Service as heretofore to 
Englishmen. The result was unjust and he believed it 
would be most pernicious.” Then again Lord Stanley 
further said. ‘‘Let them suppose for instance, that instead 
of holding these examinations here in London, they >vere 
to be held in Calcutta ; well, how many Englishmen would 
go there, or how many would send their sons perhaps to 
spend two or three years in the country, on the chance of 
obtaining an appointment P Nevertheless that was 
exactly the course proposed to be adopted towards the 
natives of India.” Tliese are the opinions that were 
expressed at the time, when the Commissioners came 
to the conclusion that simultaneous examinations should 
be held in India, and we are asking nothing more 
nor less than what they decided in 1860; and now 
29 years have gone by, and the prospects then held 
out to us by one of England’s wisest statesmen and 
endorsed by a Parliamentary Commission, prospects 
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based upon our Gracious Queen-impress’ solemn 
promises, liave not yet been realised. 1 know that men 
have been found base enough men traitors alike to 
tlieir Queen and country - -to assert that our Ixdovc d 
Empress’ words were no promi.ses, merel> emotional 
utterances never intended to be acted upon. But how 
did an hone.st English .statesman treat this da.stardly 
stufF? What did Lord Ripon say? “The document 
(Her Majesty’s Proclamation) is not a Treaty, it is not a 
diplomatic instrument; it is a declaratioTi of principles of 
(Tovernment; if it is oblijratory at all, it is obli^atorv in 
respect to all to wdiom it is addressed The doctrint*, 
therefore, to which Sir James Stephen lias ^iven the 
sanction of his authority, 1 feel bound to repudiate to the 
utmost of my power. It seems to me to 1 k^ inconsistent 
with the cliaracter of my Sover(‘i<rn and with the honour 
of my country, and if it were on(»e to be received and 
acted upon by the Gov'ernment of England, it would do 
more than anytliing else could possibly do to strike at 
the root of our pow'cr and to destroy our ju.st intiuence.” 

Sir Janies Fitzjanies Stejihen w'as the man of 
whom Mr. (jlokhale spoke as an English Judge 
famous or infamous But after all. Sir James has 
pT'oved rigid. 

Next came our old friend the Arms Act in Resolu¬ 
tion VI, very carefully worded this year : propo.sed 
by Mr. John Adam, seconded by Lala Harbhagavan 
Das, and supported by three others, it was unani¬ 
mously carried. 

Resolution VII was moved by Mr. Baikunthnatli 
Sen in an able and thoughtful speech, showing the 
historical aspect of the (|uestion ; he pointed out 
that a famine in 1860 had led to a Commission, which 
reported in favour of the Permanent Settlement, and 
it was approved in a Despatch from the Secretary 
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of State in 1862. There, however, it had remained. 
Mr. S. Subrainania Iyer seconded, and said that, 
in an inconsiderate moment,’’ he had invested his 
savings in land fifteen years before; he found that, 
practically, all improvements were taxed, so he told 
his agent not to spend a rupee in improving the land ; 
the revisions prevented improvements being made, 
and no recourse to the Courts against the secret 
orders of the Settlement Department could be 
made. Munshi Sadar-ud-din Ahmed, supporting, gave 
an instance of a revision by Mr. Colvin—later 
the Sir Auckland Colvin Avho so strongly obj(‘cted 
to the Congress—in which tlie (lovernment Kevenue 
assessment made by him on a village exceeded the 
total gross produce of the village. 1’he poor 
Zemindar, finding Mr. Colvin obdurate to all pray¬ 
ers, presented a petition, saying that his aged father, 
before his death, had foretold the coming of a 
Settlement Officer in whose time the people would 
be so miserable and poverty-stricken that in their 
homes would neither be heard the sound of the 
grinding-mill, nor the glimmer of the lamp be seen, 
and that when this came to pass the best thing that 
he could do would be to give up all his rights and 
interests in his village to the Government, and be¬ 
come a mendicant ”. He therefore begged Mr. Colvin 
to put his own name in all the Revenue papers. 
Many others spoke from their own experience, and 
complained of the ignorance of the Settlement Offi¬ 
cers. No civil suit will lie—there is no remedy 
and no justice.” One man said he was cruelly 
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over-assessed, and on asking the officer to visit his fields 
and hear him on the spot, he was told by the officer 
that he ‘‘ had no time for that sort of tiling. No, they 
have no time for anything but to extort money out of 
the poor.’’ And so the sad story went on ; in the old 
times the land assessment covered everything, but 
now : 

“ There is the same amount of water in the pot, but 
there are now six holes throuii;h which it runs out, when 
before there was but one.” 

We had our cattle in plenty, lots of grazing free, and 
salt to keep them liealtliy—now the land is all taken up 
by tlie Forest Department aixl we liave no grazing, and 
if the starving herds stray where tliere is food, they are 
run into the pound and we are fined." 

“ We had plenty of wo(xl for our houses, our ploughs, 
for every agricultural purpose; now it is all under the 
lock and key of the Forest J)epartinent, and if we touch 
it without leave we are run in, and if we want a stick 
we liave a week’s running about from one official to 
another liefore we get it, and we have to pay, pay, pay. 
We had arms, and we could shoot or destroy the wild 
lx3asts that ravage our crops, but now we liave an Anns 
Act that allows a basket full of arms to every negro rascal 
who lands on our shores, but takes good care that we poor 
cultivators, who need them to protect our subsi.stence from 
wild animals, are practically debarred from any.” 

The peasants are still growing poorer and poorer 
under these conditions, while Land Revenue rises. 
Will none have pity ? 

The Resolution was carried unanimouslv. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha moved Resolution VIII, which was 
seconded, and carried unanimously. Thanks to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, this Resolution was successful. 
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Resolution IX was eminently reasonable, and abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the good government of India, but 
the House of Commons has, since India was taken 
over by the Crown, lost all interest in Indian affairs. 
Mr. W. C. Bannerji proposed and Mr. Sliurf-ud-din 
seconded. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke 
earnestly and effectively : 

Ill the year 1888, the House of Chmimons passed a 
resolution to the effect tliat in the opinion of that House 
it is necessary that early steps he taken to reduce the 
expenditure of India. Lord Kimberley, our then Secre¬ 
tary of State, in his despatch, dated tlie Stli of June 1888, 
urged the Government of India to take tlie subject of the 
reduction of expenditure into their earliest (onsideration. 
Ijord Randolph Churchill, our next Secretary of State, 
later on, said that ‘‘ the tinancial position of India was very 
grave indeed, and required the most careful consideration, 
and the exercise of the most rigid economy was necessary 
in his opinion, in order to avoid bankruptcy But the 
withdrawal of Parliamentary control seems to have 
emboldened the present Under-Secretary to take up a 
very different attitude. When complaints were made on 
the occasion of the last debate on the Indian Budget 
in the House of Commons, of the ever-growing increase 
of expenditure in India, Sir John Gorst met them 
boldly by saying that “ expenditure has increased, it 
ought to increase, and it ought not to be diminished ”. 
And he tried to justify this view by asserting that 
the wealth and prosperity of the country was increas¬ 
ing. Isow, gentlemen, no one would be more delighted 
than ourselves to know that the country was really 
growing in wealth and prosperity. But unhappily the 
stern reality of facts forbids us from consoling our¬ 
selves with such pleasing fancies. We look wistfully in 
all directions; we go deep into the Muffasal, we see our 
brethren in their homes and huts as they actually live ; 
and far from seeing any indications of that increasing 
prosperity which Sir J. Gorst said he discerned at that 
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distance, we Hnd the people growing poorer and less and 
less able to maintain thomselv-es, their wives and children, 
than they were before. And we therefore say, gentlemen, 
that the increase oF expenditure is under existing circnni- 
stances not only unjustifiable, but positively sinful. The 
increase of public expenditure would undoubtedly be 
welcome if it followed upon an increase of wealth 
and prosperity among the people. There has been a 
large increase of revenue in England during the past 
quarter of a ccuitury. But it has followed an enorim>us 
grow th of wealth and commerce in England and no one 
complains mucli of it. But in India public expenditure 
goes on increasing, while tlie condition of the people is 
deteriorating day by day. One simple but incontroverti¬ 
ble proof of this lies in the fact that almost all the recent 
additions to the revenue of the Government have been 
screw’ed out of the first necessities of the Indian people. 
To take oidy the most recent instances : increased expendi¬ 
ture has been met by enhancing the duty on salt, a tiling 
necessary alike to man and cattle ; by taxing the poor 
man’s oil, as petroleum has rightly been called ; by imposing 
a d(iuble tax on the famishing ryots of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh ; and by misappropriating the Famine 
Insurance Fund, a fund especially created and promised 
by three Viceroys to be religiously set apart for meeting 
difficulties in times of scarcity and famine. 

I'he Resolution was carried unaniniously. 

The Resolution of thanks to Lord Reay, Governor 
of Bombay (X), was moved by Mr. J. U. Yajnik, ex- 
Sheriff of Bombay, and he bore witness to the fact 
that Lord Reay’s nominations reflected the wish of 
Indians ; he had appointed Messrs. Ranade, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Telang, Dayaram Jethmal, Pherozeshah 
Mehta, and others; ‘‘ never before had such wisdom 
and impartiality been shown It was supported by 
the Hon. Mr. C. SankaJran Nair, who wished other 
Provinces the good fortune enjoyed by Bombay, 
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Mr. H. A. Wadia, who wished Lord Reay would return 
as Viceroy, and others, and carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Bardley Norton moved Resolution XI, because, 
owing to a mistake, the Subjects Committee had died 
prematurely; and Resolution XII re-elected Mr. A. O. 
Hume as General Secretary. 

Resolution XIII dealt with organisation, and the 
number of delegates at future Congresses was limited 
to 1,000. In answer to an appeal for the Rs. 45,000, 
over Rs. 9,000 was paid in cash, and Rs. 56,226 pro¬ 
mised within half an hour. The resolution was tlien 
passed, and Nos. XIand XV—the hitter thanking 
Sir William Wedderburn for coming from England 
for the Congress—were (piickly carried. Then, the 
Fifth Congress, with a vote of thanks to the Re¬ 
ception Committee, dissolved. 

RBSOLUTIONS 

I. Resolved—That, aa address be presented to - Mr. Charles 
Bradlau^’h, M.P,, on ))ehalf of this Congress here assembled, and 
that Messrs. Adam, Pherozeshah Mehta, and W. C. Bannerji are 
appointed a Committee lo settle the wording of the said address. 

Representation 

II. Resolved—That the following skeleton scheme for the 
reform and reconstitution of the Council of the Governor-General 
for making Laws and Regulations, and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, is adopted, and that the President of this Congress do 
submit the same to Charles Bradlaugh, Esq., M.P., with the 
respectful request of this Congress that he may be pleased to cause 
a Bill to be drafted on the lines indicated in this skeleton scheme 
and introduce the same in the British House of Commons: 

Scheme 

(1) The Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils to 
consist respectively of Members not less than one half of whom are 
to be elected, not more than one-fourth to sit ex-officio^ and the rest 
to be nominated by Government. 
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(2) Kevtiiiuo districts to constitute/ordinarily territorial units 
for electoral puriooses. 

(3) All male British subjects above 21 years of age possessing 
certain qualifications and not subject to certain disqualifications 
(both of which will be settled later) to be voters. 

(4) Voters in each district to elect representatives to one or 
more electoral bodies, according to local circumstanc«‘s, at the rate 
of 12 per million of the total population of the district, such 
r/‘pre8entatives to ])osHes8 certain qualificati/ins and not to be subject 
to certain disqualifications, both of which will be settled later. 

(5) All the representatives thus elected by all the districts 
included in the jurisdiction of each electoral body, to elect meinliers 
t/> the lm|>erial Legislature at the rate of 1 per every five millions 
of the total j)opulation of the electoral jurisdiction, and to their owm 
Provincial L(‘gi8latui’e at the late of 1 per million of the said total 
|)o])ulation, in such wise that whenever the Parsis, Christians, 
Muhammadans or Hindus are in a minority, the total numl>er of 
J'arsis, Christians, Muhammadans or Hindus, as the case ma}' l>e, 
elected to the Pnivincial Legislature, shall not, so far as may lie 
}>os8ible, bear a less pro|K)rtioii to the total number of inembei's 
elected thereto, than the total number of Parsis, Christians, Hindin^ 
or Muhammadans, as the case may be, in such electoral jurisdiction, 
bears to its total population. Members of both Legislatures to 
possess certain qualifications and not to be subject to certain 
disqualifications Iwth of which will be settled later. 

(0) All elections to be by ballot. 

XL Resolved -That the Subjects Committee be instructed lo 
settle the (piestions (left open in the skeleton scheme for the 
reconstruction of the Councils, emlxidied in Resolution II), of the 
qualifications re/piisito for, and the disqualifications which 
should debar from, becoming 

(а) a Voter; 

(б) a Representative; 

(r) a Member of a Provincial Legislative Council; and 

(d) a Member of the Imperial Legislative Council; and to 
submit their Report thereon to Charles Bradlaugh, Ksq., M.P., for 
the puiqmses of the Bill which he has bec*n i*equested to have 
drawn. 


Oonfivmation of Previous Rosolutions 

III. Resolved—That this present Congress does hereby ratify 
and confirm the resolutions passed by previous Congresses as to 

(a) the urgent necessity for the complete separation of exe¬ 
cutive and judicial functions, such that, in no case, shall the two 
functions be combined in the same otticer j 
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(b) the expediency of extending into many partR of tlio 
country, where it is not at present in force, the system of trial 

jwiy; 

(r) the necessity of withdrawing from the High Courts the 
powers, first vested in them in 1872, of setting aside verdicts of 
acquittal by juries; 

(d) the necessity of introducing into the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, a jiroMsion enabling ac<Mis(‘d persons, in narmnt cases, 
to demand that instead of being trit'd by llu* Magistrate, tlu'N be 
committed to the Court of Sessions , 

(c) the higlily unsatisfactory cliaracter of thi'existing sysri'in 
of Police Administration in India, and the absolute necc'ssitv of a 
fundamental reform thc'rein ; 

(/) the expediency of both establishing Military Colleges 
in India, whereat the Natives of India, as defined by statute, may be 
educated and trained for a military career as otticers of th(‘ Indian 
Army, and of authorising, under such rules and i'(*strictions as may 
seem necessary, such a system of volunteering for the Indian 
inhabitants of the country, as may qualify them to support flu* 
Government in any crisis ; 

(g) the extremely unsatisfactory charaider of the Income Tax 
‘Administration, especially as ri'gards incomes below Rupees one 
thousand, and the expediency of raising tlie taxable minimum to 
this amount, 

{h) the tixtreme importance of increasing, instead of iliminish- 
ing, as the present tendency appears to be, the public expenditure on 
education in all its branches, and the necessity, in view to th(» 
promotion of one of tlie most esMuitial of these branches, the 
technical, of tlie appointment of a mixed Commission tomiqiiire into 
the present industrial condition of the country ; 

(i) the impolicy and injustice involved in the late increase of 
the Salt Tax in a time of jirofound peace, and the urgent iiecesHity 
for an immediate reduction of this tax, and the reimposition, to 
balance the deficit thus caused, of light ud rfdo?T7a import duties ; 

(j) the necessity for the reduction of, instead of the continual 
increase to, the military expenditure of the country. 

Temperance 

IV. Resolved~'rhat this Congress hereby tenders its sincere 
thanks to Messrs. Caine and Smith, and the members who voted 
with them, in connection with the debate on the Indian Excise 
Question in the House of Commons; and while fully appreciating 
what has been done by some of the local Governments towards the 
improvement of their systems of Excise and Abkari, desires to 
express the earnest hope that no further time may be lost in giving 
full effect to the Resolution of the House of Commons. 
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Public Service 

V. KoBolved—That thin Congress, while thanking Her Majes¬ 
ty’s (Ttovornment for raising the age for the Indian Civil Service 
Competitive Examination from 19 to 23, does hereby pnt on record 
an emphatic expression of the universal disappoiiirrnent which has 
been created by the ri'st of that Covernment’s orders in reganl to 
the 'Public Service Question (the net result of which orders is t<» 
place the people of India in a worse ]>osition than they previously 
lield), and reiterates the National conviction that no real justice 
nill be done to India, in tin’s matter, until the simultaneous holding 
m India and in England, of all Examinations tor all Civil bninches 
of the Public Servici* in India, at presimt held only in England, 
be conced(‘d. 

Military 

VI. ResoKed That in view of the lo}alty of tlie people, tlu' 
liardships that th(‘ Arms Aet, (XI of 1878), as at present mlmiiiis- 
tered, entails, and the unmeriteil slur which it easts upon them, 
the (^o^ennu(‘nt be mosed so to modify the ruh‘H made under this 
Act that all restrictions as to the possession an«l bearing of arms 
shall apply eipially to all persons residing in or visiting India: 
that li(?enc(‘H to possi'ss ancl b<‘ai- arms shall be liberally and 
generally distributi'd whermer wild animals habitually destroy 
human life, cattl<‘ or crops, and that th(*se and all licences issued 
under the rul(‘s shall be granted once for all, shall operate tbi*ougb- 
ouf the Provincial jurisdiction w’ithin which flu'V are issued, be 
only rev(H'abl(,‘ on proof of misust*, ami shall n<>t r<‘quire yearly or 
lialf-yearh renew'als. 

Permanent Settlement 

VII. KesoKed—'Phat tin* (lovernment be iii-god to take the 
subject of a Permanent Settlement once more under consideration 
in view' to practical action thereon, such that fixity and permanency 
may ho given to the (rovernmmit Land Ilevenue demand without 
further delay, at any nite in all fully populati*d and well cultivated 
tniets of country. 

Silver l>utieB 

VIII. Resolveil—That in view of the fall that has alrt'udy 
occurred in the price of silver and in the exchange v'alue of the 
Indian Rujiee, it is impolitic on the part of the British Govennneni 
to maintain any hiiulranees whatever to the eonsumption of silver 
for maimfaeturing purfMises; and that this Congress strongly urges 
upon Her Majesty’s Government that, not only as an act of justice 
to India (a matter which has been repeatedly brought to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers) but also as an aet of ex|>edieney in 
the interests of Her Majesty’s British as well ns Indian subjects, 
the plate duties should be immediately abolished, and hall-marking 
bo made a voluntary institution. 
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Grievances before Supply 

IX. Kesolvcd—That this Congress respectfully expresses the 
earnest hope that, in the interest of the people of India, the House 
of Commons will forthwith restore the right, formerly possessed by 
members of that Honourable House, of stating to Parliament any 
matter of grievance of the natives of India before Mr. Speaker 
leaves the Chair for the presentation in Committee of the Indian 
Budget statement, and earnestly trusts that tlie House of Commons 
will, in future, take into consideration the Annual Indian Budget 
statement at such a date as will ensure its full and adequate 
discussion, and further authorises the President, Sir William 
Wedderbuni, Bart., to sign a Petition in the name and on behalf of 
this Congress for pit'sentation to the House of Commons in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of this Resolution. 

Congress Constitution 

Xlll. Resolved— 

(«) That, in view of the large number of (hdegates this year 
assembled and the probability, arising from past experience, of 
their number continuing to increase > ear by year, henceforth the 
number of delegates to be allowed from each Congress circle be 
limited to five per million ot the total |x)pulation of the circle : 
the Standing Committee of each circle allotting the number which 
their jurisdiction, as a whole, is entitled to idect, amongst their 
several electoral divisi ms, as may s* em most expedient. 

(b) That from the date of Mr. Hume’s departure for Eng¬ 
land, the Hon. Pandit Ayodhyanath be ap^iointed Joint General 
Secretary, and that Rs. 5,000 be assigned for the payment by him 
of such Assistant Secretaries as he may tind it necessary to employ, 
clerical assistance, pos.tage, telegraphs, and printing, and further 
that Mr. W. C. Bannerji be appointed Standing Counsel for 
Bengal, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, Standing Counsel for Bombay, 
and Mr. Ananda Charlu, Standing Counsel for Madras, to the Joint 
General Secretary. 

(c) That the tentative rules for the constitution and working 
of the Congress which were first considered at Madras, and in regard 
to which various addenda have from time to time been circulated, 
be thoroughly considered during the coming year by the several 
Standing Congress Committees, and definitely dealt with by the 
Congress at its next session. 

(d) That this Congress does hereby confirm the appointment 
of Sir W.Wedderbum, Bart., and Messrs. W. S. Caine, M.P., W. S. 
Bright Maclaren, M.P., J. E. Ellis, M.P., Dadabhai Naoroji and George 
Yule, as a Committee (with power to add to their number) to guide 
and direct the operations and control the expenditure of the National 
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Congress Agency in England, and does further tender its sincere 
thanks to these gentlemen, and to Mr. W. Digb}^ C.I.E., the 
Secretary, for the service which they are rendering to India. 

(c) That tin’s Congress does formally apjxjint Mr. George 
Yule, Mr. A, O. Hume, Mr. Adam, Mr. Eanlley Norton, Mr. J. E. 
Howard, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr Surendninath Bannerji, 
Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose, Mr. Shurf-ud-din, Mr N. Miidholkar, and 
Mr. W. C. Bannerji to lepresont its vdews in England, and press 
upon the consideration of the British Public the |K>liticnl reform 
which the Congress has adv(K*ated. 

(/) That a sum of Rs. 45,000 be raised for the exfienses of 
the Congress Work in this country and in England during the 
ensuing year, and that the differtmt Standing Committees do send 
their resjiectivo ap|)ortioned amounts to the General Secretary, the 
one half in three, and the balance in six months. 


Thanks of Congress 

X. Resolved—That in view to his approaching departure, this 
Congress jnits on rt'cord an expression of the high sense entertained, 
not only in the Bombay Presidency but throughout India, of the 
ability, integrity and impartiality that have characterised Lord 
Reay’s ndministmtion, as also of the gintitude which the whole 
country feels be his due for the symjiathy that he has ever ex¬ 
tended to Indian aspirations and efforts. 

XV. Resolved—That the Fifth Indian National Congress 
hereby tenders its heart-felt thanks to its Pre.sident, Sir William 
Wedderbuni, ns well for his ready sacrifice of personal and ^mlitical 
considerations involved by his journey fnun England to India, ns 
for that courtesy, impartiality and never failing sympathy, which 
characteristics of his long and honourable cancer as an official of 
this country, have marked his control of the prcH*eedings of this 
assembly. 


Formal 

XIV. Rewdved—That the Sixth Indian National Congress 
do assemble at some City in Bengal, the exact place to l>e fixed 
hereafter, on the 26th of December, 1890. 

XII. Resolved—That Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., be re-elected 
General Secretary of the National Indian Congi'ess for the ensuing 
year. 
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CHARLES BRADLAUCH, M.P. 

The presentation of the Congress address to Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., took place on the same 
evening, December 28th, at 7 p.in. 1’he table oi\ 
the platform—18 feet by 41 feet—was piled up from 
end to end with addresses in caskets of Indian work, 
rugs, mats, carvings, sent from every part of India, 
brought in many cases by poor men, who had come 
hundreds of miles to give them. Characteristically, 
he would not accept v^aluable gifts, such as a splendid 
Kashmir shawl. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta was voted 
to the chair, and made a brief speech, voicing Indians 
love and gratitude for the high and unselfisli endea¬ 
vours of one who was a stranger to tliem, to 
promote Indians welfare, its prosperity and its best 
interests 

Sir William Wedderburn read tlie address of the 
Congress : 

To Charles Bradlaugh, Esq., Member for Nortliamptori 
in the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Sir,.—On behalf of the Fifth Indian National Congress, 
assembled at Bombay, we beg to offer you our united and 
most heartfelt welcome, and through you we desire to 
convey our thanks to tlie electors of Northampton who 
have permitted you to espouse the cause of India. 

You come to us a stranger in person, not repute. For 
your disinterested advocacy of the claims (founded on the 
unanswerable demands of human progress and the solemn 
promises of their Queen) preferred by millions—whose 
appeals for justice have evoked a widespread response 
since you aroused the people of Great Britain into a 
sympathetic recognition of India’s needs -will enshrine 
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your name for all time in the proudest and most imperish¬ 
able of human homes, the hearts and traditions of a 
loving and a grateful race. 

Brilliant as was the tribute of national respect which 
your illness elicited from the fellou -countrymen who for 
long years had been the daily spectators of your lalxairs 
and your triumphs in England, you have won, Sir, in the 
mental distress and prayerful anxiety witli which the 
population of India followed you in the tribulation of your 
sickness, a homage the more unique and tender that it is 
not matched in the recor(h‘d history of any living states¬ 
man. ^J'hey have appreciated the unflinching courage 
with which, throughout your political career, you have 
confronted error and have championed truth. You have 
enchained their admiration by your inalienable fidelity to 
the popular cause. 

Proud in your possession of such qualities, and 
thankful for your efforts in our cause, we trust that you 
may l)e spared to complete the great work \ou has'e 
begun, and to read the vindication of your generous 
interpretation of our political aspirations, as well in the 
ever closer union of India and (»f England, as in the 
quickened vigour and expanding energies of a country 
regenerated by the partial redemption of pledges too 
long permitted to remain unfulfilled. We have, etc. 

In reply, Mr. Bradlaugh said : 

Sir William, and Delegates of the Indian National 
Congress, J thank you not so much for myself, for I have 
not yet deserved the tribute you pay me. 1 tliank you 
for my Electors, w ithout whom 1 should not have the 
right to do all the work I do. And in their name, and 
because I believe that their example will be follow^ed 
by other constituencies, I feel grateful to you, and only 
do not translate my gratitude into words because no w'ords 
can express what I feel. 

A few of the caskets only were taken up, as 
specimens of all, and a few of the articles of Indian 
9 
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manufacture were presented, and a list of some of 
the places, sending addresses and gifts, was read. An 
hour was occupied in even this slight summarising, 
for, as the Report says, “ there was scarcely a town 
of any size ’’ from which an address had not been 
sent. Mr. Bradlaugh then rose and said : 

Friends, fellow-subjects, and fellow-citizens! I ad¬ 
dress you as friends, for the greeting you have given me 
entitles me to use the same language to you as I would 
use to those at liome, and you have made me feel since J 
have been in Bombay that the word home ” has a wider 
significance than I had given it. 1 have learned tliat if ^ 
[ have only a little home, 1 have a larger one in your 
sympathies and in your affections, and, as I trust to de¬ 
serve by future work, in your love. 1 address you as 
fellow-subjects ; we are here loyal to one rule with the 
best of loyalty. That is no real loyalty which is only 
blind submission. Real loyalty means that the governed 
help the governors by leaving little for the Government 
to do. Real loyalty means that the claim of right is 
made with the consciousness of duty ; and I feel proud to 
be a fellow-subject with you in the hope that the phrase 
fellow-citizens may grow into a reality even liefore my 
life-time ends. I pray your indulgence to-night, for 
it is the first speech I have made since I looked into the 
blackness of the grave, and I am not sure how far I can 
trust my tongue to interpret what I would wish to say. 
Of one thing I am sure, you have overrated alike my work 
and my ability. {No, No.) I pray you, be as indulgent to 
me as you have been generous; and if you disagree with 
what I say, let me say it in my own poor fashion, so that 
you may find at least my meaning clear to you. I am 
only here as a visitor by your courtesy, a member of a 
great assembly, the Mother of Parliaments in the world, 
of which I am one of the poorest members ; and as to any 
force that I may hav^e had in advocating the cause of 
those to whom I belong at home, let me say 1 was sorry 
to hear that 1 was thanked for my work in the popular 
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cause. For whom should I work, if not for the people ? 
Born of the people, trusted by the people, I will die 
of the people. And I know no geographical or race 
limitations. If the Nationality—pardon the word—to 
which I am proud to belong has raised its Empire, the 
rule carries with it the duty on the part of every citizen 
to recognise that which I recognise in you, a lawful con¬ 
stitutional association for the assertion of your just claims 
and for the advancement of your homes and interests. 

I will ask you not to expect too much. One 
man is only a water-drop in the ocean of human life: 
you are the breeze driving the water-drop on the 
western side of the seas and, by your encouragement, 
adding otliers to it, and giving it a force that shall wash 
it into the old rock of prejudice that hindered, you will 
make those on the other side hear, as 1 have heard, the 
clear English sounds, wliich show that you share our 
language, our traditions, and our hopes, and nre willing 
to work with us and to make common cause with us. 

Not only do not expect too much, but do not expect 
all at once. Great as this assembly is in its suggestive¬ 
ness, by its delegates travelling hundreds and thousands 
of miles, you are yet only the water-drop of the two 
hundred and ten millions whom you number under our 
Empire, yours and mine—iK)t mine against yours, not 
PJnglish against Indian, but our common Empire for 
common purposes. Don’t be disappointed if, of a just 
claim, only something is conceded. It is new% but shall 
be every day coming ; it is new', but you have those who 
stand in the House of Commons to plead for you ; not I 
alone, but members as devoted to you as I can possibly 
be; and I hope soon to see added to their ranks, with the 
authority of his knowledge and of the position which his 
presiding here has given him—Sir William Wedderburn. 
I would remind you, as an encouragement to you to be 
patient, that in England great reforms have always been 
slowly won. Those who first enterprised them were 
called seditious, and sometimes sent to gaol as criminals ; 
but the speech and thought lived on. No imprisonment 
can crush a truth ; it ulay hinder it for a moment, it may 
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delay it for an hour, but it gets an electric elasticity 
inside the dungeon walls, and it grows, and moves the 
whole world when it comes out. Your presence here 
to-day confutes and answers in anticipation one sneer 
that I have lieard spoken within tlie walls of Parliament. 
It is said: “There is no Indian Nation, there can be no 
Indian National Congress; there is no Indian people, 
there are only two hundred millions of diverse races and 
diverse creeds.” Tlio lesson I read here is that this 
Congress movement is an educational movement, liammer- 
ing upon the anvil of millions of men’s brains, until it 
welds into one common wlnde men whose desire for 
political and social reforms is greater than all distinctions 
of race and creed. 

It will be my duty, as it is my riglit, to present to 
Parliament directly 1 get back, on the very day of its 
opening, the claim you make to have the Hill considered. 
On the second day the Hill will ho introduced. For so 
much I can answer; but T can ansv\er for nothing more. 
I think it is possible the Government may introduce 
some Bill themselves. If they do, it will take precedence 
of, but it will not avoid, the one you liave charged me 
with ; because the Government Hill, in Committee, will 
come under the discussion of Parliament on every one 
of the propositions that you desire in the Hill yoii have 
charged me with. It is not easy work. There are 
differences; and I have been glad to see that you can 
meet and discuss differences as you have done. You 
have shown that you can meet together and listen to one 
another, and that you are w^orthy of public trust, and 
the right of electing and being elected, to help to make 
the laws which you so discuss. 

Then you may take it that on your owm Bill, or the 
Government Bill, this decision of the House of Commons 
will be taken. You can help that decision ; you have a 
constitutional right, not of coming into the House and 
being heard yourselves, but of sending your petitions 
there from every division, from far off Sindh, from every 
part; and I would ask you, if you want to make me 
really your mouthpiece in that House, send signatures 
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to petitions wliich you understand, by the thousand, by 
the hundred thousand, by the million, if you ean, so that 
India’s people may kneel—and there is no sliame in 
kneeling—on the threshold where the Motljer of Parlia¬ 
ments sits, and ask that she may do the same justice to 
those six, seven or eight thousand miles away that she 
lias done to those who can assemble and make themselves 
heard with the living voice. 

We—you will permit me to say “we” although 1 
am only a guest --are here engaged in no seditious move¬ 
ment. We are not even seeking (though if we did, there 
would 1)0 no great crime in the high endeavour) to 
transplant the democratic Institutions of England to this 
land. We are only seeking in the liill which is hard to 
climb, to carve st<*ps in which the strongest may stand, 
and tlirough coming generations help the weaker brethren 
to higher posts. It is said that there are many who 
stand aloof from tliis movement. I, looking at you, 
wonder that in its infancy so many have joined in it. It 
is said that there are influential men of this party and 
of that who have not \et come. Oh ! but the sun’s 
rays grow as the sun rises. You are the dawn ; I see the 
day ; and I do not count the rays which are yet below the 
horizon, but I take account of the gilding of the clouds 
from tlie rays that 1 see. 

I feel that I should like to have the title that some 
have given me in sneer, and some in hearty meaning, of 
“ Member for India Dead men, whose measure I 
cannot hope to cope with, have partly held that title. 
But I should love to hold it, not simply by great efforts 
made on great occasions, but by simple doings whenever 
there is injustice to be touched. I know how- little one 
can do, but little though one man can do, I will tell you 
what he can do. When, after rain and storm, the waters 
have gathered, one man may make a little boring through 
which the water begins to percolate that washes all 
away; and I will try to be that one man, leaving 
greater ones than I can ever be to swim on the tide when 
the water flows. 
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I am here, because I believe you loyal to the law which 
I am bound to support. I am here, because I believe you 
wish, as we in England have done, to win within the 
limits of the Constitution the most perfect equality and 
right for all. I have no right to oifer advice to you ; but 
if I had, and if 1 dared, I would say to you, men from 
lands almost as separate, although within your own con¬ 
tinent, as England is from you ; I would say to you, 
men with race traditions and caste views and religious 
differences ; that in a great Empire like ours, all we have 
the right to is equality before the law for all, equality of 
opportunity for all, equality of expression for all, penalty 
on none, favoritism to none ; and I believe that in this 
great Congress 1 see the germ of that which may be as 
fruitful as the most hopeful tree that grows under your 
sun. 


I am glad to see that you have women amongst you, 
glad, although they are few; glad, for they are your 
mothers and teach your children ; glad, for in our land 
the wives may count through their husbands, and great 
thoughts and great endeavours are not made less because 
the man turns to the woman for counsel in his hour of 
need, and thus makes the woman stronger than the man. 

I fear I have already spoken to you too long, if not 
for you, at any rate, for myself. I beg you—the most 
eloquent whom I have heard among you—to put into 
your own words and your own thoughts what you would 
have me say of hope for you ; and let that be said. One 
thing be sure of : I will only advocate the right. I must 
judge the right I advocate, and I may not always judge 
it as you do ; but as long as you let me speak for you, I 
will only speak that which seems to me to be right and 
true. In this movement no force save the force of brain ; 
no secret union ; all open, frank, before the Law. So far 
as one man may, and so far as one man's speech 
can do, English liberty shall put itself on the side 
of yours. This is the first, and it may be the last, 
speech that I may ever make to you; but let me beg 
of you to think, and let me think, that you are 
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listening, and that, if I do rightly, you will be 
generous with rae in your judgment; and that even if 
I do not always plead with the voice that you would 
speak with, you will belie\e that I have done my best, 
and that I meant my l)est to be greater happiness for 
India’s people, greater peace for Britain’s rule, greater 
comfort for the whole of Britain’s subjects. 

The whole speech was punctuated with cheers 
which we have omitted; we have only inserted one 
cry, where it was needed to explain the words which 
followed. The speecli was closed with tumultuous 
applause—his first speech in India, and alas! his last. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Sixth Congress met at Calcutta in the Tivoli 
Cardens, in a big temporary Hall—into wliich 8,000 
people managed to crowd themselves—on December 
26th, 1890, and it sat for four days, the 26th, 27th, 
29th, and 80th December, the Congress Hall being 
lent on the 28th to the Social Conference. The list 
shows the names of 677 delegates made up as fol¬ 
lows : 


Bengal .. 

877 

N. W. P. and Oudli 

.. 148 

Panjab .. 

.. 18 

Bombay , . ... 

. . 47 

Berar, C. P., and Secunderabad 

. 29 

Madras... 

... 58 


677 

Without Certificates 

. 25 


702 


The limitation of the numbers of delegates, decided 
by the previous Congress, had been carried out ; 
at 5 delegates per million of population, (see Re¬ 
solution XIII [a] 1889). 995 delegates should have 
been elected; a little over 1,000 were elected, as a 
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matter of fact, but only 702 attended, of whom 25 did 
not register with the required certificates, and so 
their names were omitted. But tliat the popular 
interest was undiminished was shown by the packing 
of the Hall, the largest that had yet been erected, 
7,000 visitors attending on tlie first day, and the 
number being never less than 4,000. TheK(*port says 
that many of tliese came from other Provinces, and 
would liave been counted as delegates but for the 
enforcement of the detnand for certificates of elec¬ 
tion. The feeling of resentment against tlie wrongs 
under wliich India was sufT(»ri]ig liad increased con¬ 
siderably, and it is well to recognise the hmg growth 
of tliis feeling until it developt'd into the ‘‘ unrest,” 
wdiich formed so prominent a b‘ature of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, and finally gave 
birth to a party which sought, in despair, the break¬ 
ing of the English connexion. Only the concession 
of the reforms of 1910 revived the hopes of the 
Constitutionalists, and enabled them to remain firm 
in their declared creed of Self-(lovernment within 
the Empire. In 1890, there was angry opposition 
in India to the trans-frontier policy then in favour, 
and especially to the cruel invasion of Afghanistan, 
which caused so much misery. The official rejiort 
of the Congress of 1890 cimcluded with the following 
indictment: 

Although our present Vic€*roy seems not only desirous 
of seeing and judging for himself, but thoroughly imbued 
with the true spirit of Liberalism; although in every 
Province there remain still some faithful few, who 
deprecate and deplore all the evil that is on foot; although 
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throughout Great Britain signs appear tliat, here and 
there, her people are commencing to realise the grave 
responsibility in regard to India which has devolved upon 
them, tlie administration of India still remains, alas ! as a 
whole, “ linked with some virtues but a thousand crimes 
Millions of educated and patriotic men (than whom no 
more loyal or loving subjects are numbered in the vast 
Empire that owns the sway of our beloved Queen-Empress) 
are treated as political helots to gratify the class 
prejudices and amour propi'e and fill the pockets of a 
handful of bureaucrats, the average men amongst whom 
are, positively, less qualified for rule, ui Indian than a very 
considerable proportion of those whom England permits 
them to misgovern. 

India’s people, free-born British subjects, are denied 
the smallest fraction of those fundamental political 
privileges which, as British citizens, are their inherent 
birthright. 

Ninety-five per cent of all the most important and 
responsible offices in tlie country are monopolised by 
Europeans, on salaries fully double of those that would 
secure quite as, in many cases far more, competent Indians 
for the majority of these posts. 

One-fifth of the entire population tremble on the 
verge of starvation, to perish by millions whenever the 
smallest natural calamity of drought or flood increases by 
one iota the insecurity of their position, and the money 
wrung from our pauper population, by the cruel taxation 
of the first necessaries of life -- the money which is all our 
Government has had to show for the 20 odd millions who 
in recent years have succumbed to famine and its conse¬ 
quences—is ruthlessly squandered in bloodshed, and in 
wicked, and idiotically mismanaged, aggressions on 
feebler neighbours, to gratify the ignoble cravings for 
personal distinctions and titles of individual members of 
a Simla cabal. 

Almost every indigenous art and industry has been 
crushed, and agriculture, the one art on which now depend 
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nearly 90 per cent of the population, is slowly deteriorat¬ 
ing under a grasping rack-renting system of temporary 
settlements and, with it, our crops and our cattle. 

The masses are being persistently demoralised; 
despite the distinct orders of the House of Commons, an 
iniquitous system of excise, calculated to stimulate 
drunkenness and all its attendant crimes and vices, is 
still retained, only slightly and superficially reformed in 
some Provinces, in all its original iniquity in others. 

Under a barbarous and obsolete system, miscalled 
Justice, F]xecutive and Judicial, Fiscal and Police powers 
are so combined in one functionary, tliat powers professedly 
granted for one purpose are practically utilised in further¬ 
ance of others, for which no civilised Government in the 
world would, nowadays, <lare to confer them. 

There is practically no justice in India for the poor 
against the rich, or the non-official against the official, and 
the police, who should be the protectors of the poor and 
the honest, are their terror and their \Norst oppressors. 

What wonder, if some of us, who come of sterner 
sires, at times, despairing of justice at the hands 
of man, cry out in bitterness of heart: “ llow long, 
O Lord, how long ? ” But the patient East, sublime in 
its resignation and charity, longs only to forgive and to 
forget the past, and prays only for justice, however tardy, 
in the^present ; and wrongs that long since would have 
roused Teutonic or Gallic nations to frenzy, tolerated in 
remembrance of the civic peace and order, education and 
other benefits, unquestionably conferred by England, 
awaken in the mind of India’s people (far truer Christ¬ 
ians, though they know it not, than that proud Nation 
which permits all this evil, and is answerable for it, 
before God and man) only the mild reproaches emliodied 
in the words with which we headed this article : 

Of course we have to submit resignedly to this ruinous, this 
unprincipled trans-frontier policy of the Government until we 
succeed in awakening the conscience of our British fellow-subjects. 
We are British subjects, now, of oui; own free choice; we have 
thrown in our lot with England for better and for worse, and it is 
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this which enhances England’s sin in permitting the continuance of 
this hateful policy. Will our British brethren never awake ? 

Alas! No mortal can reply—their slumber has been 
long—but they may yet awake. 

At 2 p.m. the Chair was taken by Mr. Mano Mohan 
Ghose, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
who, after defending the Congress from the various 
attacks made on it, and defining its position, called on 
Sir Romesh Chandra Mittra to propose the President, 
and he moved the election of Mr. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta; it was seconded by Nawab Sharnslioodovvla, 
supported by Mr. Ananda Charlu and Nawab Ghulam 
Rubbani, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, taking tlie presidential 
chair and saying, truly, that it was the highest honour 
that India had to give, began by vindicating the right 
of the Parsi as a true son of India, after thirteen 
centuries of borne in the Motherland. He welcomed 
Mr. Caine as one of the elected delegates and thanked 
him for his work, and then, after warm words of 
gratitude to Mr. Bradlaugh for the untiring energy, 
the indefatigable care, the remarkable ability, with 
which he had worked for India in the House of 
Commons, he turned to the consideration of his Bill, 
and of its result, Ijord Cross^ India Councils 
Bill. In a few scathing words he disposed of 
Lord Salisbury's absurd view that '' Government by 
representation .... did not fit eastern traditions or 
eastern minds," and quoted Mr. Chisholm Anstey, 
that the East is the parent of Municipalities. 
Local Self-Government, in the widest acceptation of 
the term, is as old as the East itself." Mr. Bradlaugh 
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had fought to substitute election for nouiination in 
Lord Cross’ Bill ; when that Bill was thrown out, he 
had introduced another, on similar lines, and this was 
to be laid before Congress, and should have its unani¬ 
mous support. He referred to the service rendered by 
the Congress Deputation to England, and concluded 
with a singularly fine and poignant appeal to Eng¬ 
land’s love of liberty ; the Congress was, indeed, nf>t 
the voice of the masses, but it was the duty of their 
educated compatriots to interpret their grievances and 
offer suggestions for their redress. 

History teaches us that sucli has been the law of 
widening progress in all ages and all countries, notably in 
England itself. That function and that dut}^ which thus 
devolve upon us, is Ije.st discharged, not in times of alarm 
and uneasiness, of anger and excitement, but when the 
heart is loyal and clear and reason unclouded. It is, I 
repeat, the glory of the Congress that the educated and en¬ 
lightened people of the country seek to repay the debt of 
gratitude whicli they owe for the priceless boon of edu¬ 
cation by pleading, and pleading temperately, for timely 
and provident statesmanship. 1 have no fears but that 
English statesmanship will ultimately respond to the call. 
1 have unbounded faith in the living and fertilising princi¬ 
ples of English culture and Piiiglish education. 

True, the Anglo-Indian officials were against 
them. But they, after all, were Englishmen, and 
must at last feel that they must work with England’s 
policy. A choice had been offered to England, a 
blessing and a curse. 

All the great forces of Englisli life and society, 
moral, social, intellectual, political, are, if slowly, yet 
steadily and irresistibly, declaring themselves for the 
choice which will make the connexion of England and 
India a blessing to themselves and to the whole world 
10 
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for countless generations. ... I appeal to all true Eng¬ 
lishmen—to candid friends as to generous foes—not to 
let this prayer go in vain. 

The Subjects’ Committee was tlien elected and 
ratified by the Congress, and the meeting adjourned. 

On the 27th December, Kesolution I was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Lai Mohan (rhose, who defended its 
moderation, and the proposal was seconded by 
Mr. Ananda Cluirlu. Mr. C. V. Nayadu supported, 
and told of his experiences in England, where, as a 
member of the Paddington Parliament,” he had 
carried the Bill. Pandit Madan Mohan ifalaviya 
quoted Mr. Gladstone to the effect that it often 
happens that a Nation was given tlie duty of working 
out some great principle; to England was given the 
spreading of the principle of representation, and slie 
had worked so successfully tliat now the man would 
be deemed mad,” said Mr. Gladstone, who should 
denounce the system of popular representation ”. 
Yet in India such men were found, and to India the 
system was denied. 

Many others spoke in support. Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Uhar, speaking against separate electorates, 
asked the Government if they would follow the noble 
policy of Akbar, a policy of ignoring religious differ¬ 
ences, or were they going to lay stress on them, as 
did Sir John Strachey who said : The truth plainly 

is that the existence side by side of these hostile 
creeds is one of the strong points in our political 
position in India.” 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 
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Tim Omnibus Resolution ” was proposed by 
Mr. Kali Charan Bannerji, who described himself as 
an old driver of your omnibus ; it was the same 
from (a) to {h) as that of the previous year, (i), on 
the Salt Tax, was transferred to a separate Resolution 
(V), and (/) took its place ; then ( /) on simultaneous 
examinations, was put in from the end of Resolution 
V of 1889, and Resolution VI, on the Arms Act, was 
also transferred to the omnibus as (A). On the Army 
and the Arms Act the ofiicial Report remarks that 
“ even the Russian Government with all its despotic 
traditions is not so exclusive ” as the British, and 
that had this same idiotic policy [the Arms Act] 
been pursued for the 2o years prior to the Mutiny, 
1857 would have seen the end of British rule here. 
It was the people—the armed people accustomed tc» 
handle weapons - wlio rallied to the British Standards 
in those dark days of danger and distress, and saved 
the British Kmpire in the East.’^ Munshi Sadar-ud-din 
Ahmed said ; 

The Emperors of old iiad confidence in the bravery 
and faithfulness of the people, and never deprived them 
of arms, and derived considerable assistance from the 
people in return. The martial spirit of the people of the 
country raised the descendants of Taimur, Akbar in 
particular, to the highest pitch of supremacy and power. 
If the people of India with arms in their liands and bullets 
in their pockets could remain subject to the Muhammadan’s 
Empire and accepted its supremacy, does it stand to reason 
that they would rel>el against so just and civilised a 
Government as that of the British people ? The peace 
and prosperity of a people are among the first requisites 
of sovereignty, and these cannot be secured unless the 
rulers and the ruled repose mutual confidence in each 
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other. The confidence of the people is dependent on the 
non-interference of the sovereign with the privileges of the 
people and their right to do such lawful acts as they 
please. At any rate arms are the sole protectors of life 
and property ; and their deprivation causes disappoint¬ 
ment and dejection which knows no bounds. . . . 


No Emperor ever feared the sword of his subject, nor 
ever emasculated a brave nation by force. The natives of 
India belong to a race which opposed Alexander and 
turned him back beyond tlie Indus. They are descendants 
of those brave people who, in the battle of Telaveri, made 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori taste t)ie efficacy of a sword, and 
made him retreat headlong with his army for upwards of 
forty miles. To convert such brave and faithful people 
into protectors of the Throne and guards of the State is to 
invigorate and strengthen the foundations of tlie Govern¬ 
ment. You must have read in history that when Nadir 
Shah once summoned the Nawab of Eurrukabad to Delhi 
for an interview, and the Nawab replied that he could not 
come without his armour and weapons. Nadir said : “Go 
and tell him he may come with his artillery.’^ What a 
revolution ! There was a time when the Emperors of old 
were not afraid of the arms of their enemies; a time 
has now come when we, unfortunate though loyal and 
faithful, subjects are distrusted even by our own 
Government. 


Resolution III drew attention to the annual scandal 
of the discussion of Indian questions before empty 
benches in the House of Commons, and was moved 
by Mr. Caine, seconded by Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
supported by Mr. Yule and carried. Then Resolution 
IV, another effort to reform the Excise Administra¬ 
tion, was ably proposed by Mr. D. E. Wacha, in an 
argumentative speech, and vehemently seconded by 
Lala Murlidhar, who said the East had given the 
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West mathematics, astronomy and other sciences, 
and the West had given the East in exchange— 
liquor. Even our Muhammadan rulers hated and 
held the liquor traffic accursed. It has been left to 
our Christian rulers to love it, pet it, stimulate it, 
and make money by crores out of it.’’ ISeedless to 
say the Resolution was carried unanimously, and the 
Congress adjourned to Monday, December 29th. 

On the third day, Mr. Pringle Kennedy opened 
the proceedings by moving Resolution V, for the 
reduction of the salt-tax ; in seconding the resolution, 
Mr. D. E. Waclia sharply criticised the wasteful 
military expenditure whicli depleted the resources of 
Government, and showed that the annual consump¬ 
tion of salt per head in India was about 10 lb. 
per annum, whereas the average for Europe was 
26 lb. varying from 80 lb. in England (includ¬ 
ing much salt. used in manufacture), and 50 lb. 
in France to 14 lb. in Austria. Mr, G. K. 
Gokhale supported the resolution, saying that the 
enhancement of the tax by an executive order in 1888 
was unjust and impolitic, and the consequences had 
been disastrous. Unjust, because in 1886 the Income 
Tax Act had been brought forward on the ground 
that the masses were paying more than their due 
share of taxation, and yet it was on them that a new 
burden was laid. It was impolitic, because the raising 
deprived the Government of any financial reserve. 
The consequence was that the people had used in 3 
years 26 lakhs of maunds less than they would have 
used at the previous price, and this was* taken from 
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the very poorest, those who lived always on the 
borderland of famine : 

When you call to mind the thin emaciated figures 
of these unhappy, miserable, brethren, who have as much 
right to the comforts of this, God’s, eartii as you or I or 
any one else ; when you remember that tlie lives of 
these brethren are so uniformly dark and miserable, 
that they are hardly cheered by a single ray of hope, 
or relieved by a single da}^ of rest; when, further, you 
remember that a person does not generally trench upon 
his stock of necessaries before he has parted witli every 
luxury, every single comfort that he may allow himself ; 
when you recall all tliese things, you will clearly under¬ 
stand what grievous and terrible hardship and sufPering 
and privation this measure of enhancement, which has 
curtailed the poor man’s consumption of salt by thirty-six 
lakhs of maunds, has really entailed. We are appealing 
in the present instance to the Government of India to 
reduce the duty on salt from two rupees eight annas to 
two rupees per maund. My friend Mr. Wacha has 
shown that the state of the finances permits of such re¬ 
duction. We are appealing to the sense of justice of the 
Government of India. We are appealing to their states¬ 
manship, to their righieousne.ss, and I will even go further 
and say, to their mercy. The past is in the past and no 
one can recall it; but this much can surely be done—fur¬ 
ther evil and misery from this source can be averted. 

An amendment was proposed, but only two hands, 
those of the proposer and .seconder, were held up for 
it, and, after several other .speeches, the Re.solution 
was carried nem, con. 

Ihe Permanent Settlement of Land came up again, 
moved by Mr. R. N. Mudholkar and seconded by Mr. 
R. Sabapati Pillai; supported by many speakers, it 
was unanimou.sly carried. 
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The day concluded by passing a Resolution of pro¬ 
test against an Order issued by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, forbidding any official to attend the Congress 
even as a spectator. Mr. Mano Mohan Ghnse proposed 
and Mr. Yule seconded it, and the 1 Resident put it, 
remarking scornfully that the matter was of very 
little importance to the Congress, Imt as, if the order 
was not issued by some subordinate official, it would 
involve grave discredit to the Government, they 
might give the Government tlie opportunity of 
extricating themselves from the undignified and 
ludicrous position, if not worse, in which these pre¬ 
cious orders apparently place them Which was 
done, and the Congress adjourned. (The Resolution 
effected its object, for the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, 
answered tliat the Government order, which had been 
misunderstood, had nothing to do with the Congress, 
that the Congress was a perfectly legitimate movement, 
and that wliile officials could not take active part in 
political movements, they should not impede them, 
nor put pressure on others either to help or hinder 
them.) 

On the re-assembly of the Congress for its fourth 
day’s work, the Hon. J^andit Ayodhyanath in moving 
Resolution VIII, a vote of thanks to Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh and others, referred to Mr. Gladstone’s 
promise to support Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion in the 
House of Commons, and to Lord Salisbury’s rude 
reference to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as a black 
man After many had spoken, the Resolution was 
unanimously carried. The ninth Resolution, also of 
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thanks, was carried, and then it was resolv^ed that 
the Congress should meet either in Madras or 
Nagpur. 

Mr, Norendranath Sen then proposed a Resolution 
which is not yet carried out, that if it were possible 
a meeting of the Congress should be held in London 
in 1892, so as to bring the Indian question before 
the British Democracy as no small deputation could 
do. Mr. Saligram Singh, in seconding, thouglit 
that if suitable arrangements could be made for tlie 
voyage, no serious objection would be made by the 
orthodox, and Mr. Viraraghavacliari said that as far 
as Madras was concerned, no orthodoxy would be 
allowed to stand in the way of their political advance¬ 
ment. A very long discussion aros(‘, and even very 
orthodox delegates declared that tlu‘y would go for 
the sake of the country, although it might give great 
pain to those they loved and revered. 

A Resolution on finance was then passed; Mr. 
Hume was re-elected Secretary, and Bandit Ayodhya- 
nath. Joint General Secretary for the ensuing year ; 
and a deputation to England was appointed. One of 
the lady delegates, Mrs. Kadumbini Ganguli, was 
called on to move the vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the first woman who spoke from the Congress plat¬ 
form, a symbol that Indians freedom would uplift 
Indians Womanhood. The President spoke a few 
words of thanks to the Reception Committee and 
others who had helped, and the Sixth Congress 
dissolved. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Representation 

I. Resolved — That this Congress, having considered the draft 
Bill recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. Cliarlcs Bradlaugh, 
entitled “ An Act to amend the Indian Councils Act of 1861,” 
approves the same as calculated to scnuire a Mibstantial instalment 
of that reform, in the Administration of India, f»)r whkn it has been 
agitating, and humbly prays the Houses of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of (Ireat Britain and Ireland to pass the same into Ian ; 
and further that its I’resident, Mr. Pherriyeshali Mehta, is hereby 
empowered to dniw up and sign, on btdialf of this assembly, a peti¬ 
tion to the Htmsii of Commons to the foregoing effect, and to transmit 
the same to Mr. Charles Bradlaugh for pri'sentation, thereto, in due 
course. 


Oonflrmation of Previous Resolutions 

11, Resolved—That this present Congn^-s does lu’reby ratify 
and coiiHrm the resolutiims passed by prtnious Congresses as to— 

(a) to (h) the same as in Resolution III of the Congress of 

1889. 

(j) was made Resolution V of 1811G, sind {]) of 1889 took its 

place. 

(j) is fnmi Resolution V of 1889. 

(fc) was Resolution VI of 1889, very slightly modified in the 
preliminary words which ran The expediency of so modifying 
the rules made under Act XI of 1878 (the Anns Act) that all 
restrictions, cU*. 


Qrievanoe« before Supply 

III. Resolved -That this Congress respectfully expresses 
the earnest hope that in the interest of the people of India, the 
House of Commons will forthwith restore the right, formerly possess¬ 
ed by members of that Honourable House, of stating to Parliament 
any matter of grievance of the natives of India before Mr. Speaker 
leaves the Chair for the presentation in Committee of the Indian 
Budget statement, and earnestly trusts that the House of Commons 
will, in future, take into consideration the Annual Indian Budget 
statement at such a date as w'ill ensure its full and adequate discuss¬ 
ion, and further authorises its President to sign a Petition, in tRe 
name and on behalf of this Congress, for presentation to the House 
of Commons, in accordance with the terms of this Resolution. 
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Tempdpance 

IV. Resolved—That, while recognising^ the action taken, in 
response to its previous prayers, in the matter of Excise Reform by 
H. M.’s Secretary of State for India and the Supreme Government 
here, and noting wuth pleasure the increase to the import duty on 
spirits, the taxation imposed on Indian-brewed malt liquors, the 
decision of the Bengal Government to abolish the outstill system, and 
the closing of over 7,000 liquor shops by the Madras Government in 
1889-90, this Congress regrets that it is still n(‘cessary to urge the 
Government of India to insist on all Provincial administrations 
carrying out in their integrity the ])olicy in matters of Excise 
enunciated in paras 103, 104 and 105 of the Despatch published in 
2he Gazette of India of March 1st, 1890, especially as to subsection 4 
of para 103, viz .— 

“ That efforts should be made to asceitaiii the existence of local 
public sentiment, and that a reasonable amount of deference should 
be paid to such opinion when ascertained.” 

Salt Tax 

V. Resolved—That the condition of the" Einantes of India 
having materially improved, and those special circumstances on 
which the Government relied to justify the recent enhancement of 
the Salt Tax having practically ceased to e>:ist, this Congress 
considers it essential that the (‘nhan<‘enient refcired to should be 
remitted at an early date, and empowers its Presidimt to submit a 
special memorial on the subject in its name and on its behalf to 
II. E. the Viceroy in Council 

Permanent Settlement 

VI. Resolved—That having reference the expectations 
created throughout the country bj the De^jiatch of Tier Majesty’s 
Secretary of State in 1862, tin; principles of which were re-affirmed 
in a subsequent Despatch of 1865, promising the extension of a 
Permanent Settlement to all temporarily settled tracts in which 
certain conditions have long since been fulfilled, this Congress rv- 
spectfully submits that the Government of India is now in honour 
bound to take up this question of Permanent Settlement, without 
further delay, in view to practical action thereon such that fixity and 
permanency may be given to the Government Land Revenue 
demand, as explicitly promised by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

An Bnquiry 

" VII. Resolved—That this Congress, having observed with sur¬ 
prise a notice, apparently official, in various Calcutta newspapers 
which runs as follows : 
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The Congress 

The Bengal Gov ernment having learnt that tickets of admission 
to the visitors’ enolosuro in the Congress pavilion hav^e been 
sent to various Government officers residing in Calcutta, has issued 
a circular to all Secretaries, and heads of departments subordinate 
to it, pointing out that under the orders of the Gov'ernment of 
India the prestmce of Government officials, even as visitors at such 
meetings is not advisable, and that their taking part in the pro¬ 
ceedings of any such meetings is absolutely prt^hibited : 

And having .also considered a letter addressed by the Private 
Secretary of ITis Honour tlu^ Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to the 
Secretai’} of tlu‘ Reception Committee, of vvliich the following is 
an exjict copy . 

Belvedere, 

26f/i December^ 1890 

Dear Sir,— In ndurning herewith the seven cards of admission 
to the visitors’ enclosure of the Congress pav ilion, which vv^ere 
kindly sent by you to my address yesterday aftt*rnoon, T am desired 
to say that the* Lieuteminl-Governor and the members of his 
household could not possibly avail thmnsehes of these tickets, 
since the orders of the Gova*rnment of India definitely prohibit 
the presence of Governimmt OHicials at such meetings. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. C Lyon, 
Private Secretary 

J. Ghosal, Esfp, Secretary, 

Congress Reception Committ(*e 

authorises and instructs its President to draw the attention of 
IT in Excellency the Viceroy to the declaration emboilied in these 
papers that Government servants are prohibited from attending any 
meetings of this Congress ev'en as spectators, and to enquire, 
most respectfully, whether His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov ernor 
of Bengal has, or has not, correctly interpi'eted the orders of the 
Government of India. 


Thanks of Congress 

VIII. Resolved—That the best thanks of this Congress be 
tendered to Mr. Charles Bmdlaugh, M.P., for the invaluable services 
rendered by him during the past year, as also to Sir W. Wedderbum, 
Mr. W.- S. Caine, Mr. J. Bright Maclaren, M.P., Mr. J. Ellis, M.P,, 
Mr. George Yule, and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for the unselfish zeal 
and ability with which they liave presided over the British Agency 
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of the Congress; further that they put on record an expression of 
their high appreciation of the manner in which Mr. Digby, C. I, E., 
Secretary of the Agency, and Messrs. Surendranath Bannorji, 
11. N. Mudholkar, W. R. Bannerji, Eardley Norton, and A. 0. Hume, 
delegates to England, respectively, discharged the onerous duties 
imposed upon them, and of their gratitude to all those mem¬ 
bers of the British public who so kindly welcomed and so 
sympathetically gave audience, in over fifty public and a far larger 
number of private meidings, to one or more of these delegates. 

IX. Resolved—That a vote of thanks be recorded to 
Kumar Debendra Mullick and Brothers, Proprietors of the 
Tivoli Gardens, Mr. N. G. Bose and Babu Bhupendranath Bose, 
Proprietors of Mohan Bagan Villa, and to the Hon. Sir Romesh 
Chandra Mitra, Mr. T. N. Palit, Babus Janaki Nath Roy, Gopi 
Mohan Roy, Harendra Nath Roy, Kissori Mohan Roy, Ramanath 
Ghose, and Jamadar Ghasiram, owners of houses kindly lent for the 
use of delegates. 


Congress Work 

XI. Resolved- That provisional arrangements be made to 
hold a Congress, of not less than 100 delegates, in England, all things 
being convenient, in 1892, and that the several standing Congress 
Committees be directed to report, at the iroming Congress, the 
names of the delegates that it is proposed to depute from their 
respective circles. 

XII. Resolved—That of the Funds now in the Joint General 
Secretary’s hands and about to be received, a further sum of 
twenty thousand rupees be added to the Permanent Fund and 
placed in fixed deposits, and that the rest of the funds accruing on 
account of this current year, 1890, be held by him available for the 
immediate purposes of the British Committee of the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress, but to be replaced as the subscriptions for 1891 are 
received, and, ultimately, also added to the Permanent B’und. 

XIII Resolved—That a sum of Bs. 40,000, exclusive of 
individual donations, is assigned for the expenses of the British 
Committee of the Congress and Rs. 6,000 for the General Secretary’s 
Office and Establishment, and that the several circles and districts 
do contribute as arranged in Committee. 

XV. Resolved—That this Congress does formally appoint 
Messrs. G. Yule, Pherozeshah Mehta, W. C. Bannerji, J. Adam, 
Mano Mohan Ghose, A. O. Hume, Kali Charan Bannerji, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, D. A. Khare, and such other gentlemen ns may volunteer 
for the duty with the sanction and approval of the Standing Con¬ 
fess Committees of their respective circles, to represent its views 
in England, and press upon the consideration of the British Public 
the political reforms which the Congress has advocated. 
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Formal 

X. Resolved—That the Seventh Indian National Cong^ress 
do assemble on the 26th December, 1891, at either Madras or 
Nagpore, as may be hereafter settled, in consultation between the 
Madras, Central Provinces and Berar Committees, and the Joint 
General Secretary. 

XIV. Resolved—That Mr. A. O. Hume and Pandit Ayodhya- 
Hath are re-elected General and ^Joint-General Secretaries for the 
ensning year. 


11 



CHAPTER Vn 

Nagpur liad the honour of Avelconhng the Seventh 
National Congress on the 28th, 29th and 30th of 
December, 1891, and 812 delegates met in a very 
beautiful Pavilion, in the Lall Bagh. It held just 
4,000 chairs and was packed in every part. 'J^he 
delegates were distributed as follows : 


Bengal... 

N. W. P. and Oudh. 

... TA 
... 5(i 

Pan jab 

. . 5 

Bombay (135) and Sindh (2j 

... 137 

Berar, C. P. and Secunderabad .. 

.. 480 

Madras... 

... 01 


812 


At 2 p. m., the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee—Chairman also, as it happened, of the Nagpur 
Municipality—Mr. C. Narayanaswami Nayadu, wel¬ 
comed the delegates; he spoke warmly of India’s 
'' love of the British people to whose advent here 
India owes her rebirth,” and he bore testimony to 
the cordial way in which the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, Mr. A. P. Macdonnell, had signi¬ 
fied that, so far as he was concerned, any official 
who wished to do so could attend the Congress. 
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Pandit Ayodhyanath proposed and Mr. Phero- 
zeshah Mehta seconded, the election of Rao Sahab 
P. Ananda Charlu as President, who, on taking the 
Chair, alluded to two others who had also been 
suggested as President, one of whom, Pandit 
Ayodhyanath, had preferred that the Presidency 
should go to Madras, and the other, Dewan Bahadur 
S. Subramania Iyer, had been raised to the Bench 
of the High Court, Madras, and was thus precluded 
from taking part in the Congress. His next 
reference was to the irreparable loss sustained by 
India in the deatli of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., 
“an embodiment of universal benevolence ; what it 
meant to India was shown by Lord Cross immediately 
dropping even his feeble measure of reform, and the 
renewed indifference of tlie British Government, which 
had already lasted for nearly twenty years, until India 
was almost on the verge of revolt. The deaths of 
Sir T. Madhava Rao and Dr. Raiendralal Mitra were 
also mournfully recorded. The Jh’esident, after 
alluding to the approaching departure of Mr. A. O. 
Hume, urged on the attention of the Congress the 
meeting in London, as proposed the previous year, 
and their duty to spread the knowledge of the work 
of the Congress among tlie masses. 

The Subjects Committee already elected by the 
delegates was then ratified by the Congress, and 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji brought up Resolution I, 
appointing a Committee to consider and report on a 
momentous question, whether the Annual Sessions 
of the Congress should be discontinued until after 
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the proposed Session had been held in England. He 
spoke passionately in favour of maintaining the re¬ 
gular Sessions while also holding one in England, and 
the resolution was seconded and carried. The 
Congress then adjourned. 

On meeting on December 29th, Mr. Gladstone’s 
82nd birthday, the Congress gave three cheers for him 
before settling down to business. Then Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerji, who moved Resolution II, 
insisted on the value of the Congress in bringing 
about reforms, pointing to the demand of the Con¬ 
gress for Legislative Councils in the N. W. P. and 
the Panjab, and the establishment of the first, and to 
some other hoped for changes. He urged that India 
was not well governed, but it is not the men 
who are to blame ; it is the system; it is the 
bureaucracy, the autocratic despotism, that has 
been established, that must be arraigned before 
the bar of public opinion in India and throughout 
the civilised world. ... It is a despotism, tempered 
by a free press and the right of public meeting.” 
[Both of these have since been taken away.] 

What is the financial position of the Government 
of India ? It may be briefly summed up. It is a position 
of ever recurring deficits diversified by an ever-increasing 

debt.England has educated us, and has awakened 

in our minds ambitions which she is bound to satisfy. . . 
The policy of the Government is not a policy of concili¬ 
ation, I am sorry to say. At times it is an irritating 
policy. Take the case of the volunteers. We are ex¬ 
cluded from enrolment as volunteers. Armenians, 
Negroes, West African Mulattoes, and nondescripts of 
humanity who infest the back slums of Calcutta—^these 
. are all eligible as volunteers, these are our martial 
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heroes, these are the defenders of our hearths and homes. 
These are invidious distinctions, and I am sure that they 
must disappear before the irresistible might of constitu¬ 
tional agitation. They are opposed to the spirit of British 
law ; they are opposed to the spirit of that law which is 
higher than all human laws, the law of nature, which is 
engraved on the hearts and consciences of the people of 
this country. 

All this is entirely true; the words were spoken in 
1891; this is the year of grace 1915. 

The Resolution was briefly seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. R. C. Bose and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Pringle Kennedy then moved Resolution III, 
which with Resolutions IV, V, VI, VII and VIII, really, 
though they were separately moved and carried, con¬ 
stituted a sort of ^‘omnibus Resolution Mr.Kennedy 
made a remarkably good speech, on peace, economy, 
and reform,” urging that instead of a ‘‘scientific 
frontier,” they should remember the words of Lord 
Derby in 1878, when an invasion of India was feared : 
“ A full treasury, a prosperous and contented people— 
these are the real defences of the country.” He 
pleaded for the people in words as pitifully true in 
1915 as in 1891, saying that millions 

^ have not, from year’s end to year’s end, a suflSciency 
of food. From one day to another they do not know, 
what every one of us knows every day of his life, what it 
is to have their stomachs full. 

Mr. Mudholkar seconded, saying that there was 
“acute, widespread, growing poverty,” and quoted 
Sir William Hunter, who said that fully 40 millions of 
people in India went through life with insufficient food, 
and Sir Charles Elliot, who declared: “I do not hesitate 
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to say that half the agricultural population do not know 
from one yearns end to another what it is to have a 
full meal.’’ He gave the records of some famines— 
in 12 years, 12 million people had died. The average 
income of the Indian was put down by (Tovernment at 
Rs. 27, while that of the Englishman was Rs. 570. And 
this is an average-, some have enormous incomes; 
to what then do the incomes of the peasants fall ? 

Lala Murlidhar, speaking in Urdu, made an im¬ 
passioned speech ; the hag Poverty, he said, brought 
forth a brood, wretchedness, misery, degradation, 
famine, pestilence, crime ; all were to blame for this, 
people and Government: 

You, you, it seems, are content to join with these 
accursed monsters in battening on the heart’s blood of 
your brethren (mes of No, No). I say Yes ; look round : 
What are all these chandeliers and lamps, and 
European-made chairs and tables, and smart clothes and 
hats, and English coats and bonnets and frocks, and 
silver-mounted canes, and all the luxurious tittings of 
your houses, but trophies of India’s misery, mementoes of 
India’s starvation ! Every rupee you have spent on 
Europe-made articles is a rupee of which you have.robbed 
your poorer brethren, honest handicraftsmen, who can now 
no longer earn a living. Of course I know that it was 
pure philanthropy which flooded India with English-made 
goods, and surely, if slowly, killed out every indigenous 
industry—pure philanthropy which, to facilitate this, 
repealed the import duties and flung away three crores a 
year of a revenue which the rich paid, and to balance this 
wicked sacrifice raised the salt tax, which the poor pay ; 
which is now pressing factory regulations on us, to kill, if 
possible, the one tiny new industrial departure India 
could boast. Oh, yes, it is all philanthropy, but the 
result is that from this cause, amongst others, your 
brethren are starving. 
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Not 30 years ago wheat sold for inaunds and gram 
for 2 maunds for the rupee, for our grain w^as not exported 
to foreign lands. Now it is six times as dear, and six 
times as hard for the poor to fill their bellies, because our 
philanthropists have conjured up the phantasm of free 
trade to drain our granaries. Free trade, fair play 
between nations, how I hate the sham. What fair play 
in trade can there Ikj between impoverished India and the 
bloated capitalist England V As well talk of a fair fight 
between an infant and a strong man—a rabbit and a lx>a- 
constrictor. No doubt it is all in accordance with high 
economic science, but, my friends, rememl)er this—this, 
too—is starving your brethren. 

And our good Government is so grieved at the decay 
of all native industries, so anxious that we should once 
more be in a position to supply ourselves and find work 
here for our people, that they have established, I believe, 
nearly one dozen tecimical .schools, among.st 300 millions 
of people. 

He complained bitterly that Indians might not 
manage their own finance, though Akbar trusted his 
finance to Hindu ministers, who alw'ays had large 
surpluses and money to spare. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha took up the growing military 
expenditure, and shoved that the peasantry were 
being ruined by the revenue system of British India. 
Between 1864 and 1885 the military expenditure 
had increased by five crores. In 1869 it stood at 14 
crores. Since 1885-86 to 1890-01 it had increased 
54 crores, and it continued to increase. 

Our readers will remember that Mr. Gt>khale's 
Bill for Education was rejected as involving an 
expenditure of between 5 and 10 crores annually 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya remarked that 
Indian soldiers had gone outside India^ and had shed 
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their blood for the Queen wherever she wished, but 
they could only be Subedar and Resaldar Majors, 
subject, after 25 years of service, to the sub¬ 
lieutenant who joined yesterday It was said they 
spoke with bitterness and warmth : It is the man 

wlio is being flogged who cries out, not the mere 
bystanders/’ Mr. K. 0, Deshpande dealt with the 
frequent land assessments, showing their ruinous 
efPect on the peasantry, and the absurdity of 
arguing from the rise in prices for peasants, 
who cultivated not to sell, but to eat. Others 
followed, one land-holder saying that in his 
district a new settlement had recently been 
made which in one sub-district had enhanced the 
revenue 06, in another 99, in a third 116 per cent. 
In a few villages the revenue had been raised 300 to 
1,€500 per cent. The peasants were being destroyed. 
Tlie President summed up the discussion caustically : 

The result of the whole argument is that there are 
facts and figures of a very telling character impaling us 
on the horns of a dilemma: either, if we believe the 
authorities, to submit to Russian aggression, or, if we 
look to facts, to calmly look on when millions upon 
millions of our countrymen die of famine every dect^e. 
That is the sum and substance of the whole of what has 
been said. We call upon the Government to take away the 
one horn of that dilemma, which is based on undeniable 
facts and is goring us even now, and leave us, if needs be, 
exposed to that other shadowy and still very distant horn, 
in which, sooth to say, we have no belief. 

The Resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. B. 6. Tilak moved Resolution IV, urging that 
the question : As the British Government defends you, 
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why want arms ? was easily answered. The Govern¬ 
ment undertakes to defend 250 millions of people 
against wild beasts and the wild bear of the north. 
As their own returns show, they do not defend the 
people against wild beasts, and as for the northern 
enemy they would doubtless do their best when the 
time came, but meanwhile their preparations were 
crushing the life out of the country. They did not 
wish the people starved to death, because the Russians 
might make a raid 25 years hence. 

Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji remarked that the 
German soldier cost Rs. 145, the French Rs. 185, 
the English in England Rs. 285, but in India Rs. 775. 
The income per head in England was £42, in France 
£23, in Germany £18, in India £1. 10s. Others follow¬ 
ed and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution V, for simultaneous examinations, was 
proposed, seconded and carried, and Resolution VI 
on Taxation and Excise was also carried. On Resolu¬ 
tion VIT, on the Judicial and Police Administration, 
the President gave a case which should be placed 
on record : a magistrate was determined to convict 
an accused, and his prejudice was so marked 
that the case was sent to the Sessions; the last 
sentence in his order ran: I am perfectly 

satisfied as to the guilt of the accused; I was 
prepared to convict him and pass sentence on 
him, but my hands have been tied.” The Sessions 
Court, after hearing the case for the prosecution, 
acquitt^ the accused honorably, without calling on 
him for any defence. 
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Mr. Herambo Chandra Maitra, in moving Reso¬ 
lution VIII on education, declared that they would 
not allow the Government to assert, uncontradicted, 
that it was anxious to promote primary education, 
while doing nothing for it, and trying to withdraw 
from higher education. If the educated were a 
microscopical minority,” who but the Government 
were to blame ? He concluded with a fine appeal : 

It is hard upon three score years ago tliat this great 
problem formally forced itself on the consideration of the 
British Nation : “ Shall vve for ever retain these Indians, 
whose destinies God has confided to our charge, ignorant 
and as slaves, or shall we educate and raise them to be tit 
and anxious to join, as free men, in the administration of 
their own country ? ” Day after day, in botli Houses of 
Parliament, the great debate was carried on, until tlie 
Nation, through its peers and representatives, decided for 
the latter and nobler course. For years this dec ision was 
honestly acted up to, and Lord Derby’s (then Lord 
Stanley’s) despatch of 1859 and Jolni Stuart Mill’s famous 
despatch of 1854, remain proofs of the honesty of purpose 
of the British Nation. But ever since the Congress arose to 
advocate and vindicate the cause of constitutional freedom, 
and threaten the autocratic powers and exclusive privileges 
of the great Indian bureaucracy, this latter, alarmed for 
these its cherished possessions, has begun to crave for a 
retrogade movement into the policy which their nobler 
countrymen, 60 years ago, indignantly repudiated. 

It is too late, my friends—too late ; the seed has been 
sown broadcast, has germinated, is germinating every¬ 
where; in vain you try now everywhere to repress and 
discourage higher education by every insidious means. 
You may delay, but you cannot destroy. You may earn 
hatred, you cannot secure the enslavement of those who 
now know that they are free British subjects. It is too 
late ; put aside this folly, accept the inevitable and fore¬ 
seen results of the policy your nobler predecessors 
deliberately adopted. Abstain from discouraging, as you 
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now are discouraging, education ; be true to the higher and 
better impulses of a Briton’s heart; be true to the edicts of 
your senates, the orders of our Queen-Empress ; stimulate, 
heart and soul, as in days gone by, education of all kinds 
and of every grade, and then, in lieu of a Frankenstein 
monster ever on the alert to destroy you, you will find in 
the educated generations that will rally round you, not 
indeed the servile sycophants that ignorance might have 
furnished you, but true, loyal and capable colleagues, 
whose foremost aim and chief glory it will be to labour on 
equal terms, side by side with you, to secure the safety, 
honour and welfare of our commoii Sovereign and all her 
dominions. 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale seconded, not as thinking that 
anything would come from a Commission, but Com¬ 
mission Keports were useful to students. Education 
meant tlie growth of the section whicli worked to 
secure the happiness and contentment of the people. 

Truly in the happiness and contentment of India’s 
people lie England’s glory and England’s strength ; 
and in England’s sense of honour and justice lie, at 
this critical period, all our hopes and all our aspira¬ 
tions.” 

With the passing of this Resolution the Congress 
adjourned. 

The third day opened with a Resolution which 
recited a telegram from General Booth and proposed 
the reply drafted by the Subjects Committee, which 
was unanimously adopted by the Congress and carried 
as Resolution IX. 

Mr. W. C. Bannerji then brought up the report 
of the Committee appointed by* Resolution I, recom¬ 
mending that the Congress should continue itsa^nnual 
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sittings and this, seconded by Pandit Ayodhyanath, 
was carried as Resolution X. 

Mr. Peter Paul Pillai moved Resolution XI on the 
Forest Laws, and depicted the injury to agriculture 
caused by them in the Madras Presidency to which 
he belonged : 

With a single stroke of the legislators’ pen, the 
Forest Laws have extinguished the communal rights of 
the ryot—rights which have been enjoyed from time 
immemorial—rights recognised and respected by former 
Governments, and even by the British Government in 

former times. By the extinction of communal 

rights village society has been revolutionised .... Under 
pressure of necessity they are driven to infringe the all- 
embracing Forest Laws and thus stand liable to criminal 
prosecution. For petty infringements of these vexatious 
forest ordinances, thousands of criminal prosecutions take 
place in my district. 

As a matter of fact the Forest Laws have done 
more to alienate the peasantry from British rule than 
any other thing ; the Salt Tax is bad; the Assessment 
Settlements are cruel; but the Forest Laws sting at 
every point, and the unhappy peasant, doing as his 
forefathers have done for countless generations, finds 
himself haled up as a criminal. Mr. Pillai showed 
that the Government had realised in 1890 a lakh and 
a half from pasture fees, and three and a half lakhs 
as penal fees by impounding cattle for trespass on 
the confiscated communal lands. In one district, 
North Arcot, during January to September, 1891, 
300,000 cattle perished for want of pasture over and 
above the normal mortality. Mr. Pillai recounted a 
number of other grievances, and said—he was an 
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Indian Christian—that all appeals to press and 
Government having failed, their only hope was in the 
Congress. 

Among other speakers was Mr. S. B. Bhate, who 
said that in his district the cattle were starving 
because of the forest administration, which would not 
even open the old grazing land temporarily, and pea¬ 
sants were giving their cattle away, and selling 
10 or 12 for a rupee. Mr. Nunhkar spoke, an 
original inhabitant,’^ he said, ‘‘ of a poor hilly village in 
a poor district ”. b'orests, jungles, wilds, gave things 
men wanted, fuel, wood, grass, stones, earth, leaves, 
bark, roots ; all liad been taken from them, not by 
God, but by avaricious men. For hundreds of genera¬ 
tions they had enjoyed these unchallenged, and now 
they were dej^rived of what nature gave them. 
Forests were blessings in the days of Hindu and 
Muhammadan rulers ; now they were curses. His land 
was on the hills, but he could not use forest, brush, 
scrub, though they were his own. He might not use 
leaves from his own trees, though he had grown them. 
Where might his cattle graze ? The forest reserves 
were not fenced, and cattle trespassed, and the owners 
were fined. A villager, having no doctor, tried 
to gather medicinal herbs, he was fined ; the herbs 
were all in the forests. Nothing could add to the 
pathos of the simple recital of the facts among which 
the speaker lived. The Resolution was, of course, 
unanimously passed. 

Resolutions followed of thanks to friends living in 
this world, of grief and gratitude to Charles 
12 
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Bradlaugli, lost to India’s cause. Several voiced their 
deep and abiding sorrow, and all stood in silent 
reverence till the Resolution was declared carried. 

Resolution XV postponed the holding of a Con¬ 
gress in London as a General Election was impending. 
Funds were voted to the British Committee, Mr. A. 0. 
Hume and Pandit Ayodhyanath were elected General 
and Joint General Secretaries, the invitation to 
Allahabad for the next Session of the Congress was 
accepted, and a vote of thanks to the President was 
passed. Thus ended the Seventh National Congress. 

No one who reads these records of Congress work 
can fail to recognise the single eye to the freedom, 
prosperity, and happiness of the Motherland ever 
shown by the Congress. The intense sympathy with 
the sufferings of the masses, the effort to gain pri¬ 
mary education for them, tlie prt)test against the 
laws and administration that were reducing the 
peasantry to hopeless poverty, these were all close to 
the heart of the Congressman. Never was there a 
falser accusation than that which tried to divide the 
Voice of India from the inarticulate masses whose 
sufferings it proclaimed, by calling the Congress a 
movement merely of discontented educated men, 
wanting place and power. 

RBSOIiUTIONS 

I. Reftolv'ed—That a Committee be appointed to consider and 
report, on or before the morning of the 30th instant, whether, or 
not, it is advisable to discontinue the Annual Sessions of the Indian 
National Congress until after the British Session, and, if not, under 
what regulations, as to numbers of delegates, localities for assem* 
blage, and the like, future Congresses shall be held. The Committee 
to be composed as follows ; 
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EX-OFKIC10 MeMBEKH ; 

Th« President, 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
The General Secretary. 

The Joint General Secretary. 

The Standing Counsels to the Congrt'ss. 

Ordinary Members: 


Messrs. Surendnuiath llannerji. 
Viraraghava Chariar. 
Hafiz M. Abdul Rahim. 
Gangaprasad Varma. 
Pringle Kennedy. 
Guniprasail Sen. 

I). E. Waiha. 

M. B. Namjoshi. 

Hamid Ali Khan. 

Vishnu Mureshwar Bhide. 


Messrs. Mnrlidhar. 

Miidholkar. 

Deo Rat) Vinayak. 

G(»pal Ran Bhide. 

Bipin Krishna Bose. 
Daji Ahaji Kharc. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Salignim Singh. 

Sankam Nair, 


Representation 


II. Resolved—That this Congress reathrms the conclusion 
arrived at by all pi*evious Congresses, ni., that India can never be 
well or justly govc‘nied, nor her jample j)n>sperou8 or contented, 
until they are allowed, through their elected n'presentatives, a 
fmtential voice in the Legislatures of their own country, and respect¬ 
fully urges the people of Great Britain and Ii*eland, whose good 
will towards India it gratefully recognises, to i)erinit no further 
delay in the concession of this just and necessary reform. 

III. Resolved—That this Congress, concurring in the view's 
set forth in previous Congresses, affirms— 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and that, in every decade, several millions actually 
perish by starvation. 

That this unhappy condition of affairs is largely duo to— 

(a) the exclusion of the people of India from a due 
participation in the administration, and all control over the 
finances, of their own country, the remedy for which has been set 
forth in Resolution II ; to 

(b) the extravagant cost of the present administration^ 
Military and Civil, but especially the former; and to 
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(c) a short-sighted system of Land Revenue Administration, 
whereby not only is all improvement in the agriculture of the 
country, on which nine-tenths of the population depend for 
subsistence, rendered impossible, but the gmdual deterioration of 
that agriculture assured. 

That hence it has become imperatively necessary— 

that the cost of the administration be greatly reduced j in the 
Military branch, by a substantial reduction of the standing army, by 
the substitution of long term local European troops like those of the 
Hon. E. I. Company, for the present short term Imperial regiments 
with their heavy cost of recruitment in England, in transport and of 
excessive mortality amongst non-acelimatised youths; by the 
cessation of the gigantic waste of money, that has gone on now for 
several years, on so-calh‘d Frontier Defences, and by a strict 
economy in the Commissariat, Ordnance and Store Departments , 
and in the Civil branch, by the wide snbstitnlion of a dumper 
indigenous agency for the extremely costly imported Staff; and 
that measures be at once taken to gi\e, as was promised by the 
British Government thirty years ago, fixity and permanence to the 
Land Revenue demand and thus ]>ermit ca])ital and labour to 
combine to develop the agriculture of tlu‘ country, which, under the 
existing system of temporary seithunents, in reci nt times often 
lasting for short periods, in some cases only exteiubng to 10 and 
12 years, is found to be impossibh*, and to I'stablish Agricultural 
Banks. 

That this Congress does most earnestly entreat the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland not to permit any further sacrifice of life 
by the shortcomings of the existing, doubtless well-intentioned, 
but none the less unsatisfactory, administration, but to insist, and 
speedily, on these reforms. 


Military 

IV. Resolved—That this Congre.ss, concurring with previous 
Congresses, is of opinion that, to ensure the adequate protection 
and efficient defence of the country, it is desirable that the Govern¬ 
ment should conciliate Indian public opinion and encourage and 
qualify the Indians to defend their homes and their Government— 

(a) by so modifying the rules under the Arms Act, as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, 
India, without distinction of creed, class or colour ; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licences wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops, and to make all licences, granted 
under the revised rules, of lifelong tenure, revocable only on proof 
of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial Jurisdiction in which 
they are issued; 
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(6) by eRtablishirig Military Colleges in India^ whereat 
natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and trained 
for a military career, as conumssumed or non-commtmioned officers 
(according to capacity and (pialifications) of the Indian array ; 

(c) by organising, tiiroughout the more warlike races of the 
Empire, a system of Militia service; and 

(d) by authorising and stimulating a widespread system of 
Volunteering, sucli as obtains in (ireat Britain, amongst the people 
of India. 

Taxation and Bxoise 

V, llcsolved - That ns orn* slop towanls ensuring the wider 
employment of Indians in the administration of the country, and as 
a matter of simple justice to the jieople of India, this Congress, 
agreeing with previous (Vuigresses, declares it to be essential that 
all examinations for any and all of the Civil bninches of the Public 
Service in India, which at prest‘nt are held cmly in England, should 
hencc'fortli be also held simultaneouKly in India. 

^I. RcsoImmI -That this Congress concurs with its predecessors 
in strongly advocating— 

(a) the reduction <if the salt tav, by at least the amount of 
its latest enhancement, 

(b) the niising of the income tax taxable minimum from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, 

(c) jiersistent pressure by the Government of India on all 

Provincial Administrations, to induce them to carry' out, in its 
integrity, the excise jiolicv enunciated in paras 103, 104 and 105 
of the despaU'h, published in The o//adm, of March Ist, 

1890, and the introduction of a simple system of local option in the 
case of all villages. 


Law and Polioe 

VII. Resohed—That having regard to the unsatisfactory 
character, in many respects, of the Judicial and Police Administra¬ 
tion, this Congress concurs with its predecessors in strongly 
advocating— 

(а) the complete separation of Executive and Judicial functions, 
such that in no case shall the two functions be combined in the same 
officer; 

(б) the extension in many parts of the country, where it 
is not at present in force, of the system of trial by jury j 

(c) the withdrawal from High Courts of the powers, first 
vested in them in 1872, of setting aside verdicts of acquitt^s by 
Juries $ 
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(d) the introduction, into the Code oi* Criminal Procedure 
of a provision enabling accused persons, in warrant cases, to demand 
that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they be committed to 
the court of sessions ; 

(c) the fundamental reform of the Police Administration, by 
a reduction in the numbers and an increase in the salaries, and in 
the qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more careful 
enlistment, and by the selection for the higher posts of gentlemen of 
higher capacities, more in touch with the respectable portions of 
the community, and less addicted to military prettmsions, than the 
majority of the existing Deputy Inspectors-General, Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents, of Police. 

Education 

YIII. Resolved—That this Congress, concuiTing with pre¬ 
vious Congresses, affirms the importance of increasing (instead of 
diminishing, as appears to be the present policy of the Govern¬ 
ment) the public expenditure on all branches of education, and the 
expediency, in view to the promotion of one of the most essential 
of these branches, the technical, of appointing a mixed Commission 
to enquire into the present industrial condition of the country. 


General Booth 

IX. 

Read the following telegram from General Booth • 

“ May I be allowed to commend to the attention of the Congress, 
the claims of the millions of India’s starving poor, and to urge the 
consideration of some scheme by which these destitute multitudes 
can be placed upon the waste lands of the country, in such an 
organised and befriended manner as will enable them to gain for 
themselves, those necessaries of a healthy existence which, in their 
present circumstances, are denied ; praying for the blessing of God 
upon the labours of the Congress, yours, in sympathy with every 
effeH for the amelioration of the miseries of mankind.” 

Resolved—That the following telegram be despatched in reply 
to General Booth: 

“ The Congress, having received and considered your kindly 
message, thank you cordially for the same. No possible scheme of 
internal immigration can perceptibly relieve the fifty to sixty 
millions of half-starving paupers, whose sad condition constitutes 
the primary raison d'etre of the Congress. It is only by modifying 
the adverse conditions out of which this widespread misery arises, 
and by raising the moral standard of the people, that any real 
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relief is possible. As regards the first, the pongress programnie 
now embodies all primanly essential refornis ; regards the second, 
in every Province and in every caste, associations, public or private, 
are working with a yearly increasing earnestness. Many good 
missionaries are labouring in the same field, and we have to thank 
you that your Army too is now engaged in the good work of 
elevating our masses. May your efforts and ours, in both directions, 
be crowned with success. Congi’oss, including men of many creeds, 
welcomes cordially all who seek to benefit our siiffciing brethren." 


Congress Work 


X. 

Rend the Report of the Committee nppo}ntedy under Resoluhou /, 
uhich runx nx ftdlo^rx ; 


“ Your Committee have considered the matter refen*ed to them 
and have also consulted, itibmmally, v’arious members of the 
Subjects Committee and other dcdegntes. They are clearly of 
opinion that it is not advisable to discontinue the Annual Session 
of the Indian National Congress until afu»r the British Session, and 
that future Congresses shoidd be held untler the same regula¬ 
tions as heretofore." 

Resolved —That the Annual Sessions of the Congri'ss in India 
continue to be held until all necessary i*pforni8 have been secured. 

XV. Resolved—That in view of the (ien(*ral Election now 
imiumding in England, and in accordance with the recommendation 
of our British Committee, the provisional arrangements, set on foot 
in pursuance of the Resolution passed at the Calcutta Congress of 
1890, for holding, all things being convenient, a Congress of not 
less than 100 Delegates in England in 1892, bo iiou 8us{jeiided until 
after such General Election. 

XVI. Resolved—That a sum of Rs. 40,000, eKchisive of 
individual donations, is assigned for the expenses of the British 
Committee of the Congress, and Rs. 6,000 for the General Secretary’s 
office and establishment, and that the several ciivles do contribute 
as arranged in Committee for the year 1892. 

Forest liaws 


XI. Resolved—That having regard to the very serious discon¬ 
tent created, especially in Peninsular India, by the practical 
administration of the Forest Laws, the Government of India be 
most respegtfnlly, but earnestly, entreated to investigate this care¬ 
fully, and endeavour to mitigate its hai'shness and render it less 
obnoxious to the pooier classes. 
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Thanks of Oongresa 

XII. Resolv^ed—That this Congress hereby tenders its most 
grateful acknowledgments to Sir W. Weddorburn, and the members 
of the British Congress Committee, for the services rendered by 
them to India during the past year, and respectfully urges them to 
widen henceforth the sphere of their usefulness, by interesting 
themselves, not only in those questions dealt with by the Congress 
here, but in all Indian' matters submitteil to them, and properly 
vouched for, in which any principle accepted by the Congress is 
involved. 

XILI. Resolv ed—“That this Congress puts on record an expres¬ 
sion of the gratitude felt, throughout India, for the signal services 
rendered by the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh to that country’s 
cause, and of the deep and universal sorrow which his untimely 
death has engendered ; and that a copy of this Resolution, signed 
by the President, be transmitted through the British Committee 
for presentation to Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. 

XIV. Resolved—That this Congress, hereby, puts formally on 
record its high estimate and deep appreciation of the gpH?at services 
which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has rendered, during more than a 
quarter of a century, to the cause of India; that it expresses its 
unshaken confidence m him and its earnest hope that he may 
prove successful, at the coming elections, in his candidature for 
Central Finsbury, and, at the same time, tenders, on behalf of the 
vast population it represents, India’s most cordial acknowledgments 
to all in England, whether in Central Finsbury or elsewhere, who 
hav'e aided, or may aid him, to win a seat in the House of Commons. 

Formal 

XYII. Resolv’ed—That Mr. A, O. Hume and Pandit Ayodhya- 
nath are re-elected General and Joint-General Secretaries for the 
ensuing year. 

XVTII. Resolved—That the Eighth Indian National Congress 
do assemble on the 26th December, 1892, at Allahabad. 



CHAPTER VllI 

The Eighth National Congress met at Allahabad on 
December 28, 1892, in the same place as the Fourth, 
in Lowther Castle and its grounds, but these were 
now lent by the Maharaja of Darbhanga instead of 
being leased, hot-foot, to secure an abiding-place 
against the efforts of the official elements in Allaha¬ 
bad. The Maharaja had been a warm supporter 
of the National MoveTuent, and, as he had become 
possessed of Lowther Castle, he gladly placed it at 
the disposal of the Congress. There was raised the 
Pavilion for the Congress, holding 8,500 chairs, to 
accommodate the delegates and the expected visitors. 

The country was represented as follows ; 


Madras ... ... ... ... ... 38 

Bombay ... ... ... 77 

C. P., Berar and Secunderabad ... ... 63 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... 105 

N. W. P. and Oudh.323 

Pan jab ... ... ... ... ... 19 


625 


The Chairman of the Reception Committee was 
Pandit Bishambharnath, whose health was very 
weak, but who succeeded in delivering a short but 
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admirable speech. After welcoming the delegates, 
he made a touching reference to the loss the move¬ 
ment had sustained in the passing away of that 
sterling patriot, Pandit Ayodhyanath, and then said 
a few strong words for the Congress : 

Every true Englishman, with whom the love of 
liberty is an instinct, must rejoice in liis heart to witness 
that that proud day in the history of tlie British occupa¬ 
tion of India has come, wlien the children of the soil have 
learnt to stand upon their feet, and are now claiming their 
just rights in a consiitutional manner. Both posterity 
and the history of our movement when written calmly, 
will, I am convinced, accord a just appreciation to its 
legitimate aims and reasonable objects. They not only 
err, but sin, and sin criminally too, who insinuate that this 
movement is calculated to sap and undermine the founda¬ 
tion of constituted authority .... We are now at the 
fag-end of the 19th century, and live under the aogis of 
a rule which recogni.ses only lawful agitation by consti¬ 
tutional means. Hence the iiecessity of our resorting to 
such a course. Whether such agitation is a blessing or 
a curse of the present civilisation, I do not propose to 
discuss here. We must go on, and go on vigorously, and 
not cease to agitate until we reach the goal of our 
ambition. 

Mr. P. Aiiaiida Charlu proposed, Mr. D. E. Wacha 
seconded, the election of Mr, W. 0. Bannerji as 
President. It was put and unanimously carried, and 
he took the chair. A telegram from the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga was read, which welcomed the delegates 
to Lowther Castle, and expressed his pleasure that 
the first use of this property, since my acquiring it, 
has been for Congress purposes 

Mr. Bannerji, in delivering his Presidential Address, 
referred to the reasons for the non-interference by 
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the Congress with social questions, and then said a 
few words on the loss the movement had sustained in 
the passing of Pandit Ayodhyanath and Mr. George 
Yule, who had been respectively tlie President of the 
Reception Committee and of the Congress, when the 
Congress met in Allahabad in 1888. He alluded to 
the passing of Lord Cross ^ India Councils Bill, the 
value of which depended on the Rules framed to give 
effect to it, and then congratulated the Congress on 
the election to Parliament of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
by the Central Finsbury constituency—a noble and 
generous recognition of the claim of India to make 
her voice heard. He spoke warmly against the 
withdrawal of grants for higher education, and 
scathingly against the withdrawal of trial by jury 
in seven of the districts of Bengal in serious cases. 

In closing, the President made a powerful appeal 
on the right of Indians to be lieard, in answer to some 
who had said that an agitation of theirs might 
be disregarded because ‘‘ it was only a ^ native ^ 
agitation ”. 

Is our voice not to l)e li.stened to l)ecause, forsooth, 
to that voice has not been added the voice of our European 
fellow-subjects ? We would welcome, welcome with open 
arms, all the support which we can get from our European 

fellow-subjects.But, apart from that, wdiy is our 

voice to he despised ? It is we who feel the pinch ; it is 
we who have to suffer; and when we ciy out, it is said 
to us : “ Oh, we cannot listen to you ; yours is a con¬ 
temptible and useless and a vile agitation, and we Avill 
not listen to you.” Time w'as when we natives of the 
country agitated about any matter, with the help of non- 
ofhcial Europeans, the apologists of the Government used 
to say triumphantly : ** This agitation is not the agitation 
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of the natives of the country, but has been got up by a 
few discontented Europeans ; don’t listen to them, it is not 
their true voice ; it is the voice of these Europeans.” 
And now we are told : “ Don’t listen to them; it is 
their own voice, and not the voice of the Europeans.” 

The Subjects Committee, elected by the delegates 
was then submitted to and approved by the Congress. 
A telegram w^as sent to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Congratulating him on his election to the House of 
Commons and thanking the electors of Central 
Einsbury, and the Congress adjourned. 

The meeting of December 29th began by sending 
a congratulatory telegram to Mr. Gladstone on his 
83rd birthday, and then the President read out the 
rules for the conduct of business. 

The first Resolution, accepting the India Councils 
Bill, but regretting that it did not formally recognise 
the right of the Indian people to elect their repre¬ 
sentatives, was moved by Rai Bahadur Ananda 
Charlu, wh(j emphasised the regret. He quoted 
Mr. Gladstone, who looked forward to not merely 
a nominal, but to a real living representation of the 
people of India,^’ and Lord Salisbury, who said : 

If we are to do it, and if it has to be done, let us do 
it systematically .... taking care that the machinery 
to be provided shall effect the purpose of giving repre¬ 
sentation, not to accidentally constituted bodies, not to 
small sections of the people here and there, but to the 
living strength and vital forces of the whole community 
of India. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji seconding, alluded to 
the statement (often heard since) that the Congress 
movement was discredited and enthusiasm on the 
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wane, and remarked that this very Act was due to the 
Congress, and pointed to other signs of progress. 
Mr. (Gladstone had spoken in 1892 of reprtjsentative 
institutions as the ‘‘ consecrated pos-sessions . . . 
entrusted to tlie care and the guardianship of the 
Knglish people 

We appeal to Mr. (jlladstoue, we appeal to his 
colleagues, to admit us into this inestimal)le legacy of the 
Anglo-Saxoji race. Wherever floats the Hag of England, 
Self-^IO^ eminent is the oixler of the day. Wherever 
Englishmen have gathered together in their Colonies, Idc 
they in the frigid zones of the north, or amid the blazing 
lieat of the Equator, or in those distinct tracts watered 
})y the southern seas, Self-Government again is the order 
of the day. VV^e are not Englishmen, or men of English 
race or extraction, hut we are British subjects, the 
citizens of a groat and free Empire ; w'e live under the 
protecting shadows of one of the noblest Constitutions the 
WM)rld has ever seen. Tlie rights of Englishmen are ours, 
their privileges are ours, their Constitution is ours. But 
w^e are excluded from them. How' long is this exclu.sion 
to last? That will depend very much upon ourselves. 
If we are true to the traditions of the Congress, and loyal 
to the noble teachings of our grt^at Chief, w ho, though not 
present in body is present in spirit with us—if w^e live 
up to the exalted staiidartl of his noble life, if we con¬ 
secrate our efforts by the .spirit of self-sacrifice, if w'e are 
unsparing in our pecuniary sacrifices, unremitting in our 
personal efforts, then tlie great God who presides over 
the destinies of fallen Nations will, in His owui due time, 
pour down upon us, in plentiful abundance, His choicest 
blessings; and though we may receive a temporary 
check, and the flag we now’ hold aloft may drop from our 
sinking hands, I am confident that in the near future there 
will rise up others, who, more fortunately situated than 
ourselves, w'ill carry that standard to victory, and 
establish in this luckless land those principles of 
liberty, which, while they will serve to weld together 
13 
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the diversified elements of our common Nationality, 
will at the same time place the Empire of Britain in this 
country upon the only unchangeable basis upon which it 
can rest, the love, the gratitude, and the contentment of 
a vast and immeasurable population. 

The Resolution was supported by Raja Rampal 
Sinha, Mr. M. B. Nainjoshi, Mr. Uina Shankar, Hafiz 
Muhammad Abdul Rahim and Moulvi Wahab-ud-din, 
and carried unanimously. 

The second Resolution expressed the deep regret 
of the Congress with the resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on tlie Report of the Public Service 
Commission, narrowing even the proposals made by 
that Commission, it was proposed by Mr. 0. K. 
Gokhale, who pointed out that the Report of the 
Commission actually put Indians in a worse position 
than they were in before. They had had by the 
rules of 1879 “ one-sixth of the wliohi recruitment^’ 
each year, and as there were fiOO-j-loO posts, reserved 
and unreserved, Indians would have had 125 posts. 
But, by a juggle, they had only 108 set apart for 
them. These 108 should have been incorporated in the 
Provincial Service, created by the Commission for 
Indians only. But the Secretary of State managed 
to have 93 or 94 of these kept on a separate list, and 
would appoint to them under the Act of 1870. 
Mr. Gokhale drily said that he was not sure that the 
discretion of Government would not be abused. Thus 
India lost the certainty of the 108, or 93, appoint¬ 
ments, and they were made discretionary. The 
number recommended was reduced, the highest 
were withheld, and 
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a large and perilous discretion has been reserved 
by Grovernment to itself which is almost sure to be abused. 
And all this as the outcome of the labours of a Commission 
solemnly appointed to do full justice to our claims for 
larger and more extensive employment in the higher 
grades of the Public Service 1 

On simultaneous examinations Mr. Gokhale spoke 
forcibly and indignantly : 

Unfortunately tlie fact cannot be i^ainsaid, that of 
lute our rulers have been showing a disposition to regret 
the promises given us in the past; and I should not be 
surprised if they one day turned round and said that 
tliese promises were never intended to be carried out. In 
that case 1 say it would be well for them to openly and 
publicly ding into tin* flames all these promises and 
pledges as so much w aste paper, and tell us once for all 
that, after all, we are a conquered people, and can liave 
no rights or privileges. That tlie Government has, of 
late, i)een pursuing a policy of retrogression is clear to 
every one. Turn whichever way we mav, we find that a 
change, and a change for the worse, is coming over the 
spirit of the Government. Whether you consider the 
Jury Notification in Bengal, or the curtailment of edu¬ 
cational grants, or the treatment accorded to Municipali¬ 
ties, you cannot help feeling Unit Government is treating 
us w'ith increasing jealousy and mistrust every day. And 
unless this regime of distrust is soon changed, unless 
the policy of Government is inspired by m(»re sympathetic 
feelings, darker days cannot but be in store for this pcx)r 
country. 

The warning was disregarded. Mr. Gokhale was 
looked on as an enemy, and followed by police spies, 
instead of being looked on as a friend, warning the 
Government of dangers which he, as an Indian, knew 
to exist, but td which the Government were blind. 
When, out of despair, anarchism was born, his words 
were remembered—too late. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya seconded the 
Eesolution, and after giving some figures to sliow 
the great and inordinate drain of Indians money 
because of the inordinate employment of Europeans 
in the higher ranks of the Public Service/’ that 
was “at the bottom of the increasing poverty of 
the people of this country/’ went on to support 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in pressing upon the attention of 
Parliament the injustice done to India by the refusal 
of simultaneous examinations in India and England 
for the Indian Civil Service. The examinations 
ought really to be held only in India, since the 
Service was Indian. 

It is singularly unjust to compel tlie people of tliis 
country to go 10,000 miles away from tlieir country to pass 
an examination to qualify themselves for service in tlieir 
own country. No otlu'r people laixmr under such an 
awful disadvantage. Must we alone be subjected to it 
because we are the subjects of a strong Power like 
England ? England, we know, has got the strength of a 
giant, but she sliould not use it as a giant in enforcing 
unfair terms and conditions against a people placed by 
Providence under her care, but should allow her nobler 
instincts to guide her in this matter as they have guided 
her in many others, and see that we are governed 
practically, and not merely theoretically, in consonance 
with those noble principles of justice and good govern¬ 
ment which her honoured Sovereign and her statesmen 
have laid down for the purpose, and which guide her 
in the conduct of her own affairs. We pray only for 
a fair field and no favour. 

Mr. Gokhale and Pandit Madan Mohan spoke in 
1892. Twenty-three years have passed, and this 
little concession has not been made ! Still India’s 
sons must travel 10,000 miles on the chance of 
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entering the Indian Civil Service in a competitive 
examination for the number of posts open every year^ 
for the privilege of employment in their own country. 
And in the face of this, a concession that would cost 
England notliing, and would not touch the funda¬ 
mental injustice of lier autocracy here, we are asked 
not to rais(i any c'ontroversial question now, but to 
trust to her good-will that after the War she will 
give us Self-tiovernnumt. 

'J'he Hesolntion was supported by Mr. Janardana 
Raghunath Nimkar, Moulvi Umrao Mirza Hairat, 
and Jhii Jotindranath ('haudhuri—who said very 
pertinently : 

I’o serve one's own country is a right inalienable 
from its people. So in this view' I look nponalltho.se 
appointments w’hich can be safely given to the natives of 
the soil and w hich are filled by foreigners, as so many 
appointments roh])ed from the people to whom they 
belong by natural right, specially in India, where we 
Indians are most cruelly debarred from all the higher 
employments. 

Munshi Roshan Lai pointed out the caste difficulty, 
w'hich the (Tovernment knew very well, and which, 
with the expense incurred by the journey and stay in 
England, made the nominal opening of the Service 
to Indians of very little value to them. The 
Resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar moved the third Resolution 
on the then already well-worn subject of the separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive functions, which has 
since been moved and carried 22 times in vain. 
Mr. Mudholkar gave his own experience with men 
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who were civil judges, criminal judges, and revenue 
officers rolled into one, whose courts travelled and 
had to be followed by the unlucky litigants or ac¬ 
cused persons, and who, being busy men, had no 
time to study intricate laws, and wlio were not to be 
blamed for their ignorance—whicli caused them to 
give unjust decisions—nor for their incompatible 
functions—which led tliem to give biassed decisions. 
He quoted the Judges of the Calcutta High Court, 
who said : 

It not unfrequently happens that the chief executive 
Magistrate practically becomes the prosecutor and may 
frequently become the Judge, though he may have 
formed a strong opinion on the case behind the back of 
the accused, without having had the opportunity of 
hearing his explanation or defence. 

It may be remembered that a striking case of this 
was mentioned in the last chapter. 

Mr. Arabikacharan Mozumdar seconded the Re¬ 
solution, and described the condition of things in 
Bengal, where the Lieut.-Governor over-rode the 
Codes, and insisted on improper methods, which up¬ 
set the administration of justice. He mentioned 
some striking cases of abuse of processes of law by 
executive officers. 

Mr. Hun Chandra Rai, supporting, said, very 
truly, that the interference of District Officers with 
the subordinate Magistracy, by referring cases to 
them with almost plain directions as to how they 
are to be decided. . , . has brought about a wide¬ 
spread feeling of alarm, which it is in the interests 
of good Government instantly to allay Mr, K. G, 
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Natu, Rao Sahab Deva Rao Vinayak and Mr. 
Murlidhar further supported, and the Resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha moved Resolution IV on the 
Currency question, remarking that the Congress 
delegates 

earnestly desire at this critical juncture, when some 
action on the part Government is reported to be im¬ 
minent, that it will refrain from either taking a leap 
in the dark, or adopting precipitatel}" a measure which 
might eventually prove to be infinitely worse in its con¬ 
sequences tlian the evils to be witnessed at present. 

Mr. Wacha dealt at length with the matter with 
a clarity all his own, explaining the effects of the 
demonetisation of silver by Germany in 1873, the 
bearing of the Home (foreign) Charges ” on India, 
the Sherman Act of 1890, the effect on India of a 
gold standard as jeopardising the interests of the 
masses. Captain Banon and Professor Bhagiratha 
Prasad followed, and the unanimous passing of the 
Resolution brought the second day to its close. 

On the third day, Mr. G. S. Khaparde brought in 
the Omnibus Resolution,” No. V, including, this 
year. Salt Tax, Income Tax, Excise, claim to com¬ 
mittal to Quarter Sessions, Police, Arms, Military 
Colleges, Militia and Volunteering. He was followed 
by the Rev. T. Evans, Mr. Oudh Behari Lai, Munshi 
Sheikh Husain, Mr. B. S. Sahasrabuddhe, and Munshi 
Abdul Qudir, and the Resolution was then carried. 

Mr. Guruprasad Sen, in moving the sixth Resolu¬ 
tion, demanding the withdrawal of the Jury Notifica¬ 
tion in Bengal and the extension of the Jury system, 
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gave a mass of facts and figures in support of his 
motion. Mr. Baikunthanatli Sen seconded, and 
glancing at the history of the Jury system, dwelt on 
the scandal of suddenly abolishing a vested right, 
enjoyed for 80 years, by a sudden fiat of a Ijieut.- 
Governor. 

Mr. Lakshminath Bezbarna, from Assam, said they 
had enjoyed it for 60 years, and needed it specially, 
because of the raw and inexperienced Civilians wlio 
administered justice in a lawless manner. Six other 
delegates spoke, and the Resolution was carried. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha moved and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya seconded Resolution VJl, which pointed out 
that England should bear part of the cost of the 
military expenditure caused by Imperial policy which 
relatt^d, not to the defence of India, but to Britain's 
relations wdth the great European Powers. It was 
carried. 

Then Mr. Brajendranath Seal made an ehxjuent and 
informing speech, moving liesolution VIII, which 
deprecated the diminution of grants for higher 
education, and urged increased expenditure on all 
branches of education. He brought abundant argu¬ 
ments to his thesis, and ridiculed the idea that there 
were too many graduates, who, finding no outlet, 
sowed discontent. England had 22,000 University 
students out of a population of 27 millions, India 
15,000 out of a population of 220 millions. 

Mr. Heramba Chandra Maitra seconded, 
Messrs. K. V. Joshi and Hari Prasad Chatterji sup¬ 
ported, and the Resolution was carried unanimously. 
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The sore poverty of India and the remedies therefor 
were the subject of Resolution IX, reaffirming Reso¬ 
lution 111 of 1891 ; it was moved by Mr. Raikuntha- 
nath Sen, seconded by Mr. Peter Paul Pillai, 
supported by four otlier speakers, and carried 
unanimously. Resolution X took iij) the harshness of 
the administration of the Forest Laws, Mr. Karandi- 
kar moving and Mr. P. Keshava Ihllai seconding, the 
latter recounting the grievances lie lias been strug¬ 
gling to remedy ever since. The Resolution passed, 
but the grievances still remain. 

Then Mr. A. X^andy moved—Resolution XI—for a 
Committee of four delegates, to draw up a petirion to 
Parliament against the results of the Ihiblic Service 
(\jmmission, and tliis, seconded by ^Ir. Kali 
Prasanna Kavyavisharada, was carried. One thing 
mentioned by the mover, an Indian Christian, may be 
put on record. 8ir Auckland Colvin had admitted 
that some grievances miglit exist : 

Ihit what was the advice Sir Auckland Colvin ^ave 
for the redress of these grievances ? 99 out of 100 

Englishmen would liave said: “ Agitate, and agitate 
strongly, till you attain your object.” Not so the ex- 
Lieut.-Governor. He expressed a pious h(U'i*or of agitation, 
and .stigmatised in bitter terms what he called the 
professional agitator, but wound up by advising his 
hearers, if they luui a grievance, to do what r*—to lay 
tliem before the District Magistrate ! 

If the Magistrate failed, there was the Commis¬ 
sioner, and lastly the Local Government. Still 
Government officials detest agitation, and some 
Indians, even, are afraid of it. 
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Mr. Kanhaya Lai and Mr. Murlidhar moved and 
supported Resolution XII, asking for a Legis¬ 
lative Council for the Panjab. Carried. Then came 
Resolution XIII, thanking the British Committee 
and Mr. Digby, and Resolution XIV, protesting 
against State-regulated immorality in India. Resolu¬ 
tion XV postponed tlie English Session of the 
Congress until after that of 1898, and Resolution XVI 
appointed Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as India’s repre¬ 
sentative in Parliament, and thanked the electors of 
Central Finsbury for sending liim thither. Reso¬ 
lutions XVII and XVIII dealt with Congress finance, 
and XIX re-elected Mr. A. 0. Hume and gave him 
Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu as Joint Secretary. 
Resolutions XX, XXI and XXII fixed the next 
Congress at Amritsar, thanked the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga for the loan of liowther Castle, and c6n- 
firmed the appointment of Pandit Bishambliarnath as 
one of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund. Witli 
a few words from tlie President, and the usual vote 
of thanks, the Eighth Congress dissolved. 

FBSOLXITIONS 

Representation 

I. Resolved—That this Congress, while accepting in a loyal 
spirit the Indian Councils Act recently enacted by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, as explained by the present Pnme Minister, with 
the assent of the then Under-Secretary of State for India—that it 
is intended by it to give the people of India a real living representa¬ 
tion in the Legislative Councils—regrets that the Act itself does 
not, in terms, concede to the people the right of electing their own 
representatives to the Council, and hopes and expects that the rules, 
now being prepared under the Act, will be framed on the lines of 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in the House of Commons, and will do 
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adequate justice to the people of this country ; further, that it prays 
that these rules may be published in the official Gazettes, like 
other proposed lej^islative measures, before being finally adopted. 

Public Servioe 

IT. Resolved—That this Congress hereby places on record its 
deep regret at the resolution of the Government of India on the 
rej^ort of the Public Service Commission, in that— 

(a) Whei'eas, if the recommendations of the Publn* Service 
Commission had been carried out in their integrity, the posts 
]jroposcd to bo detached from the schedule of the Statute of 1861 
would have formed part of an organised Service, s]>ociaIIy reserved 
for the Natives of India, the resolution of Gov'ernment leaves these 
posts altogether isolat'd, to which appointment can be made only 
under the Statute of 1870; 

(h) Whereas, while 108 appointments were* recommended by 
the Public Service Commission for the Provincial Service, 93 such 
appointments only have actually been thn^wn open to that Service : 
the number to be allotted to Aswim not having yet l)een announced ; 

(c) Whereas, while a Membership of the Hoard of Revenue 
and a Commissionership of a Division, wen‘ rtH'ommended for the 
Province of Bengal and some other Provinces, the Government has 
not given effect to this resolution; 

(d) Whereas, while ono-third of the Judgeships were re¬ 
commended to be thimvn open to the Provincial Ser\uce, only one- 
fifth have l>een so thrown open. 

And this Congress, again, distinctly puts on record its opinion, 
tliat full justice will never be done to the jieople of this country, 
until the open Competitive Examination for the Civil Service of 
India is held simultaneously in England and in India. 

XI. Resolved—That Mr. W. C. Bannerji, Mr. P. M. Mehta, 
Mr. Surondranath Bannerji, and Rai Bahadur Ananda Charlu, 
be appointed a Committee to prepare a petition on the line 
indicated by the petition printed at foot, and that the President 
be authorised to sign it, on behalf of this Congress, and send it 
to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., for presentation to the House 
of Commons. 

To 

The Honourable The Commons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the President and Members of the 
Eighth Indian National Congress, held at Allahabad, on the 28tb, 
29th and 30th of December, 1892 

ReBpectfully 8h(m'et\ 
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(1) That in conformity with a resolution adopted at the Eijfhth 
Indian National Congress, your humble petitioners be^^: to brinj^ to 
the attention of your Honourable House, the deep disappointment 
■which prevails in all parts of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire at the 
orders passed upon the labours of the Public Ser\ice (’ommission. 

(2) That the Commission was instructed by the Government of 
India to submit a scheme which mig-ht reasonably be expected to 
possess the elements of finality and to do full justice to the claims 
of the Natives of India to higher and more e\tensiv'(* em])loyment in 
the Public Service. Neither object has been secured by the labours 
of the Public Service Commission The Statutory Service, under 
which appointments had been made, has been abolished, and 
nothing has been done to secure to the people the full enjoyment of 
the boon conferred upon them by the Act of 1870 The Government 
of India, in their resolution appointing tin* Commission, observed • 
“ That the Statute of 1870 is om^ of remarkable breadth ami 
liberality, and it empowers the Government of India ami the 
Secretary of State, acting tog(‘ther, to frame rules under which 
Natives of India may be admitted to any of thi' ofiices hitherto 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service.” But the result of the 
Commission’s etu|uirv has been a reduction in tin' number of ottices 
open to Indians. 

(8) That in respect, likewise, to simultaneous examfnations in 
England and in India for appointment in the Civil Service, tlie 
Report of the Commission, endorsed by the Government of India, 
has given no satisfaction whatever. The W'oight of the e\ idenct* 
taken by the Commissioners was distinctly infavourof simultaneous 
examinations. Among the witnesses examined, there was a very 
large preponderance of those who w'ere in favour of simultaneous 
examinations. 

(4) That the disa])pointment w'hich is everyw’here felt at 
the resolution of the Government of India on the Public Service 
Commission, is ot such a character that this Congress has felt 
constrained to lay the matter before the Honourable House, and to 
pray that it wall direct the Government of India to give full effect 
to the Act of 1870, in the matter of appointing Natives of India to 
the Public Service of their country. 

I^egal 

Ill. Resolved—That this Congress, seeing the serious 
mischief arising to the country from the combination of Judicial 
and Executive functions in the same official, once again puts on 
record its deliberate aud earnest conviction that a complete 
separation of these functions has become an urgent necessity, and 
that, in its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect this 
separation without further delay, oven though this should, in some 
1 rovinces, involve extra expenditure. 
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VI. Resolved—That tin's Conj^ress views with the deepest 
concern and alarm the recent fK>liey of Governtnent with respect to 
trial by Jury, and particularly the action of the (lovernments of 
Bengal and Assam in withdrawing the right of trial by Jury in the 
majority of serious offences, and m(»st respectfully, but firmly, 
protests against such policy and action as retrograde, reaoiionary, 
and injurious to the best interests of the country, and pra>that 
the same may be reversed by the Government f>f India, and failing 
that, by the Governmoiit in F^nglaiid ; and that, as prat'd for in 
resolutions of previous Congresses, the right of trial by Jiirv be 
extended to those parts of the country w'liere it is not now' in force, 
it being the only safcguanl for the people in the present 
unsatisfactory condition of the administniti^m ot Criminal Justice 
in British India. 


Currency 

IV. Resolved—That ha\ing reganl to tlie diversity of 
opinion that prevails on tlie (’urrmiey (^nestion, and the im])orlancc‘ 
of the (piestion itstOf, this Congress ih'sires to express its earnest 
hope, that unless its hands ur<‘ forc<‘d b\ the action of any Fortugn 
Power, necessitating a change in the curnuicy, or t!>e standard, 
W'hich might prove injurious to the intei*estH of tlie country, the 
Government of India will n*frain fi*om taking any stejis, until the 
labours of the Bnissids Confenmce hav e bei*n completed and, further, 
that the Government will lay before tin* Public, for discussion, the 
proposals which i,.or<l HerscheH’s (’ommittee may recommend, 
before definite action, if any, is resolved upon. 

Confirmation of Previous Resolutions 

V. Ri‘aolved" That this (’ongress coniMirs with its predeces¬ 
sors in strongly adv'cH'ating— 


To vnfton 

(а) The reduction of the salt duty by at least the amount of its 
latest enhancement; 

(б) The mining of the Income-tax taxable minimum from five 
hundred one thousand , 


Kvciiie 

(c) Persistent prt'ssure by the Govoriimerit of India on all 
Provincial Administrations, to induce them to curry out, in its 
integrity, the Excise policy enunciated in paragmphs 103, 104, 106 
of the Despatch, published in T/te Uazette of India of March, 1890, 
and the introduction of n simple system of local option in the 
case of all villages ; 

14 
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Legal 

(d) The iafcroduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure of a 
provision enablinef accused persons in warrant cases, to demand 
that instead of being tried by the Magistrate they may be 
committed to the Court of Sessions; 

Police 

(e) The fundamental reform of the Police administration, by 
a reduction in the numbers and an increase in the salaries and in 
the qualifications of the lower grades, and their far more careful 
enlistment; and by the selection for the higher posts of gentlemen 
of higher capacities, more in touch with the respectable portions of 
the community, and leas addicted to military pi*eten8ion8, than the 
majority of existing Deputy Inspectors-General, Superintendents, 
and Assistant Suj)oriiitendents of Police are ; 

Mill f ary 

(/) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act, bo as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to 
India, without distinction of creed, caste or colour; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licences wherever wild animals habitually 
destroy human life, cattle or crops; and to make all licences, 
granted under the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revtK’able only 
on proof of misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction 
in which they are issued ; 

(gr) The establishment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
natives of India, defined by statute, may be educated and trained 
for a military career as Commissioned or Non-commissioned 
OflScers (according to capacity and qualifications) of the Indian 
Army ; 

(h) The organising throughout the more warlike races of the 
Empire of a system of Militia service; and 

(i) The authorising and stimulating of a wide-spread system 
of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the 
people of India. 

Military 

VII. Resolved—That having regard to the fact that the 
abnormal increase in the annual Military Expenditure of the Empire 
since 1886-86 is principally owing to the Military activity going on 
beyond the natural lines of the defences of the country, in pursu¬ 
ance of the Imperial policy of Great Britain in its relation with 
some of the Great Powers of Europe, this Congress is of opinion 
that, in bare justice to India, an equitable portion of that expendi¬ 
ture should be home by the British Treasury, and that the revenues 
of India should be proportionately relieved of that burden. 
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Bduoation 

VIII. Ilesulvod—That this Congress is emphatically of opinion, 
that it is highly inexpedient in the present state of Education in tlie 
country, that Government grants for High Education should in any 
way be withdrawn, and, concurring with previous Congresses, 
affirms in the most emphatic manner, the importance of increasing 
the public expenditure on all branches of Education, and the 
expediency, in view to the promotion of one of the most essential 
of these branches, t. e., the technical, of appointing a mixed Com¬ 
mission to enquire into the present industrial (Mmdition of the 
country. 

Poverty and Permanent Settlement 

IX. Resolved--Tliat this Congress emphatically re-affirms 
Resolution III of the Congress of 1891, and Iiaving regard to the 
fact that fully fifty millions t>f the (Mqiulation, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and tlint in every decade several millions actually 
perish by starvation, deems it imjK‘ratively necessary that the cost 
of administration, esjiecially in the military branch of the Public 
Service, should be greatly reduced, and that measures should at 
once bo taken to give, as was promised by the British Govern¬ 
ment over thirty years ago, fixity and permanence t-o the land 
revenue demand, and thus permit capital and labour to combine 
to develop the agriculture of the country, which, under the existing 
system of temporary settlements, in recent times often lasting for 
short periods, in some cases only extending to ten and twelve years, 
is found to be impossible ; and to establish Agricultunil Banks. And 
this Congress, again, most earnestly entreats the {>eople of Great 
Britain and Ireland, not to j)ermit any further sacrifice of life owing 
to the shortcomings of the existing, doubtless well-intentioned, but 
none the less unsatisfactory, administration, but to insist, and, that 
speedily, on the reforms, then and now, so earnestly advocated. 

Forest Laws 

X. Resolved—That this Congress entirely adopts Resolution 
XI of the Congress of 1891, and reiterates its prayer, that having 
regard to the very serious discontent created, particularly in 
Peninsular India, by the practical administration of the Forest 
Laws, the Government of India do investigate this matter carefully, 
and endeavour to mitigate the harshness of such administration, 
and render it less obnoxious to the poorer classes. 

Legislative Gounoil (Panjab) 

XII.' Resolved—That this Congress, in concurrence with the 
first Congress held at Bombay in 1885, oonsiders that the creation 
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of a Lcf^islative Council for the Provinco of the Paiijab is an 
absolute necessity for the ^ood government of that Province, and, 
having r(‘gard to the fact that a similar Council has been created 
tor th(' Cnited Pro\inccs, hopes that no time will be lost in creating 
such a Council. 


Thanks of Congress 

XIII. Resolved—That this Congress liereby tenders its most 
grateful acknoA\ ledgments to Sir W Wedderburn and the members 
of the British Congress Committei*, for the sei vices rendered by 
them to India during the past year, and entirely approves and 
confirms the ro-constriiction of the Biitish Committee of the 
Congress which has Ixurn etfected hy them, as also the new armnge- 
ments wliich tlu'v have made in reg,inl to their office establishment, 
and the journal Imha , and that this (h)Mgrc’ss also tenders its 
thanks to Mr. W Dighy, C.I.K., for tin* sm'vices which he rendered 
to the cause during his tenure of office as Secretary to the British 
Committee. 

XVI. Resolved—That this Congiess most respectfully and 
cordially tenders, on ladialf of the vast population it represents, 
India’s most heartfelt thanks to the ('h'ctors of (hmtral ihnsbury 
for electing Mr. Dadalihai Naorop their member in the House of 
Commons ; and it aj>ain puts on record its high eslimat(‘ and deep 
appreciation of the services which that gentleman has rendered to 
this country, reiterates its unshaken confidence in him, and looks 
upon him as India’s representative in the House of Commons. 

XXI. Resolv(‘d '^I'iiat this (’ongress h(*reby tenders its best 
thanks to His Highness the Maharaja of Darbhangu, for having so 
kindly lent his Castle and grounds for tlH‘ holding of this Congress. 

Prostitution 

XIV. Resolved—That this Congress is thankful that the 
House of Commons is vigilant in regard to the recent purity 
legislation by the Government in India, and d<*8ires, once again, to 
enter its protest against all State-regulated immorality in India. 

Gongress Work 

XV. Resolved -That, regard being had to the present political 
situation in England, the provisional arrangements set on foot, in 
pursuance of the resolution passed at the Calcutta Congress, 1890, 
for holding—all things being convenient -a Congress of not less 
than one hundred delegates in England in 1892, be now 8U8])ended, 
until after the session of the Congress in 1893. 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress hereby empowers the 
Trustees of the Congress Permanent Fund—now locked up in the 
“ New Oriental Bank Corporation, Ld., ” at present in liquidation— 
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to send, at least, five hundred pounds out of it to the British Com¬ 
mittee, to be recouped by Kubscriptions from the Standing? Congress 
Committees. 

XVin. Re8olv(3d—That, ro^^ard beinj? had to th(‘ rej)resenta- 
tions received from the British Committee, tins Cnti^n^ss is of 
opinion, tliat a sum ecjuivalent in Hiijs'es to two thnuKund eight 
hundred pounds sterling, be allottml for tln^ evpenses of the British 
Committee, for the year 1892-BB; that tlodmuing th(‘ money w hich 
has been received up to now, the tmlance be allotted amongst the 
(lifFerent Standing C<mgress CoinmitteeM, in iiceord.'ince with 
arrangmnents conn* to witli them , and that tin* sum lu* remitted to 
Englaml as soon as pmcticable 

Formal 

XJX. llesolved—That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. 
Hurne, C. B , to be its Oenenil Secretary, and appoints Hai Bahadur 
P. Ananda C^iarlu, to lu' its .Jointdieneral SeciTtary for the 
ensuing year. 

XXII. Kesohed —That this (’ongress contirms tlie ajipoint- 
ment of Pandit Bishumbharnath, in place of tlie late Pandit 
Ajodhyanath, as oiu* of the 'frustees of tin* Congress Pernmin'nt 
Fund. 

XX, Resolved—That the Nintli Indian National (^)ngre88 do 
assemble on such day after ChiHfma**, 189B, as mav be determined 
upon, at Amritsar. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Ninth National Congress met at Lahore—not at 
Amritsar as chosen by the preceding Congress—on 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1893. The pavilion 
was raised on a piece of vacant ground, and contained 
4,000 seats, which were not able to accommodate all 
who crowded to attend. The delegates numbered 
867, and, as sent by Provinces, were as follows : 


Bengal... ... ... ... ... ... 59 

N.W.P. and Oudh .133 

Panjab ... ... ... ... ... 481 

Bombay (77) and Sindh (47) .124 

C.P. and Berar ... ... ... ... 39 

Madras ... ... ... ... ... 31 


867 

The first sitting began on December 27 at 2 p.m. 
as usual. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia, was suffering from a 
violent attack of rheumatism, and handed his address 
to Mr. Harkishan Lai to read. After characterising 
the Congress as the greatest glory of the British 
Rule in this country,” he paid a tribute of thanks 
to Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick and the officials who had 
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put no hindrance in the way of their preparations, 
and said that the martial races of the Paiijab were in 
full sympathy with the Congress movement. 

The wand of the magician has touched our eyes. 
The liistory and literature of Enghiiid liave permeated 
our minds, tlie great heritage of our western Aryan 
brethren has descended on us, collaterally, as it were, and 
we are allowed at times, grudging!} it may he, to have a 
share in it. VVe happily live under a Constitution whose 
NNatchword is freedom, and whose main pillar is toleration. 
We look hack complacently on our past history, and 
glory in it. Can we then in the midst of this National 
upheaval remain quiescent and indilferent ^ 

Rai Bahadur Ananda (‘harlu moved, and Moulvi 
Muhurrain Ali Chiste seconded, the proposal that 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., should be the President 
of the Congress, and the whole pavilion was shaken 
with the welcome the delegates offered to the first 
Indian elected to the House of Commons. 

After expressing his thanks to the Congress, the 
President referred feelingly to the passing away of 
their staunch supporter Justice Kashinath Trimbak 
Telang, one of the most active founders of the 
Congress,'^ and its first hard-working Secretary in 
Bombay Even after he had become a Judge, he 
always helped with advice. He then read a message 
to the Congress from his English constituents, 
expressing their gratification with his work in the 
House of Commons, and spoke of the small approach 
to representation granted in the Councils and the 
concession of the right of interpellation. He pointed 
out that it would be the height of unwisdom ” for 
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the Ruling Authorities to alienate the educated 
Indians, and to 

drive this force into opposition instead of drawing it 
to their own side by taking it into confidence and thereby 
strengthening their own fouTidation. This Congress re¬ 
presents tlie aristocracy of iiitellect and the new political 
life created by themselves, which is at present deeply 
grateful to its creator. Common sense tells yon—have it 
wdth ya)u instead of against you. 

Mr. Naoroji spoke of the formatiou of an Indian 
Parliamentary Committee in the House of Commons 
—a body sorely needed now—and expressed his be¬ 
lief that our faith in the instinctive love of justice 
and fair play of the people of the United Kingdom is 
not misplaced,” even though he added that we are 
to all intents and purposes under an arbitrary rule”. 
The poverty of India was the rock ahead,” and it 
was due to the sy^stem of Government, not to the 
officials, though they, unfortunately^ took criticisms 
of the system as personal attacks. As the Duke of 
Devonshire said, the Anglo-Indian official is not a 
person who is distinguished by an exceptionally 
calm judgment Lord Crorner^s average income of 
the Indian as Rs. 27 per head included the rich and 
the incomes of European planters, manufacturers and 
mine-owners, and the poor had a much lower average; 
he put it at Rs. 20. This poverty was the greatest 
danger. If India were allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
the people’s labours, then 

Britain may defy half a dozen Russias. Indians will 
then fight to the last man and the last rupee for their 
share, as patriots, not as mercenaries. The rulers will 
only have to stamp their foot, and millions will spring up 
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to defend the British Power and their own hearths and 
homes. . . . Were we enemies of British rule, our best 
course would be not to cry out, but remain silent, and let 
the mischief take its course till it ends in disaster as it 
must. But we do not want that disastiT, and we there¬ 
fore cry out, both for our ow'n sake and for the sake of the 
rulers. This evil of poverty must be lioldly faced and 
remedied. 

It has not been faced ; it has not been remedied. 
And the w^ords spoken are as true in 1915 as in 1893. 
Mr. Naoroji concluded : 

The day, I hope, is not distant Avhen tlie world will 
see the nol)lest spectacle of a ^reat Nation like the British 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this ^reat and 
ancient land of India, witli benefits and blessinj^s to the 
human race. 

He said in the course of his speech ; ‘‘ I shall hope 
as long as I live.” He i'^ now in his 91st year. May 
his hope be realised ere he passes away. 

The names of the Subjects Committee were read out 
and approved, and the Congress adjourned. 

On the second day, Mr. R. N. Mudholkar moved 
the first Resolution, dealing with the unsatisfactory 
results of the Councils Act of 1892. He pointed out 
that some success had indeed been gained, but less 
than they wished. Since 1887 reform had been asked 
for by the Government of India, and in three sessions 
Bills were brought into Parliament; in 1892 an Act 
was passed, as the Conservative Government feared 
that its successor would bring in a more liberal 
measure. That Act did not give the right of election, 
but allowed the Viceroy to make rules, to be approved 
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by the Secretary of State, and in these there was 

a sort of a right of election ; also the right of 
interpellation was granted, but no discussion of the 
answers; and the submission of the Budget to the 
Council, without any right to vote thereon. Mr. G. 
K. Gokhale, in seconding, said : 

Gentlemen, in regard to these Rules [framed for the 
Presidency of Bombay to give effect to the Act], I will not 
say that they have been deliberately so framed as to defeat 
the object of the Act of 1892, but I will say this, that if 
the officer who drafted tliem had been asked to sit down 
with the deliberate purpose of framing a scheme to defeat 
that object, he could not have done better. 

After this opening, Mr. Gokhale proceeded to prove 
his case, showing how the Government of Bombay— 
the section assigned to him—having 6 seats to dispose 
of, gave one each to the European Chambers of 
Bombay and Karachi and none to the Indian 
Mercantile Community, one each to the Sardars of 
the Deccan and the Zemindars of Sindh, land-holders 
much under the thumb of tho Gov(3rnment—Sindh 
having thus two members—but the Central Division 
of the Presidency, containing Poona and Satara, had 
none. Four seats out of the six were thus secured for 
the Government. 

Pandit Bishen Narayan Dhar dealt with the 
Rules for the N.W.P., and Mr, Baikunthanath Sen 
with those for Bengal. Mr. T. Kernchand said 
that Sindh’s two members were unjustly allotted. 
I'he Central Provinces were particularly unfortunate, 
said Mr. Keshava Vinayak Joshi. Rai Bahadur 
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C. Jan\bulingam Mudaliar explained the grievances 
of Madras. The Resolution was carried. 

Then Resolution II, asking for a Legislative Council 
for the I^anjab, was passed, and the Omnibus 
Resolution ** followed as No. IV. Dr. Bhadurji next 
moved resolution Y, which asked for th( recon¬ 
struction of the Indian Civil Medical Service quite 
apart from the ]\rilitary. He gave a very full and 
detailed account of tlie grievances of Indian doctors, 
as regarded their colleges, their l)ay, and their 
prospects, being allowed nuicli more than his time 
because the subject was a new one. Dr. M. M. Bose, 
Dr. Bhalchandra Krishna and Dr. Bhugatram Sawhuy 
followed, and the motion was carried, the f\.)ngress 
thereupon adjourning. 

The third day of the Congress opened on a joyous 
note; after the usual birthday telegram to Mr. 
Gladstone, Resolution V was moved by the lion. 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, thanking the House of 
Commons for carrying a Resolution in favour of simul¬ 
taneous examinations. He gave a long list of 
broken pledges for which he arraigned the 
Government of India before the Bar of British and 
Indian public opinion—before the Bar of civilised 
humanity in all parts of the globe ; for the history 
of the Civil Service question is one unbroken record 
of broken promises ”, It shows, however, the 
strength of the Indian Civil Service, that despite all 
the broken promises and the Resolution of the House 
of Commons, examinations for the I.O.S. are still 
held in England only. Mr. Hamid Ali Khan 
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secouded the resolution on behalf of his oo-religionists, 
and was followed by Raja Rampal Singh in a breezy 
speech ; he pointed out that after 85 years there were 
20 Indians in the I.C.S. and between 900 and 1,000 
Europeans; he had been asked by an Englishman 
whicli (rovernment he thought the better, English or 
Muhammadan; lie had answered that the English 
was tlie better for security, education and railways, 
but for the wealth of India the Muhammadan, for the 
Muhammadans became Indians, and the riches stayed 
in the country, while tlie English carried the wealth 
of the country away. He remarked that English 
Civilians made India their happy limiting ground ; 
they came and return to England with our money 
Munshi Koshan Lai met the objection that simulta¬ 
neous examinations would make the I.C.S. ** the 
monopoly of the lleiigali Babu If so, where was 
the objection, in view of Her Majesty^s Proclamation ? 
Let the Bengalis till it if they could; they would 
have only the same chance as men of other Provinces, 
whom he believed to be their ecpials. Mr. C. Venkata 
Raman Naidu further supported, and the resolution 
was carried. 

Mr. Kalicharan Bannerji proposed Resolution VI, 
which asked that the Secretary of State should order 
schemes for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions to be prepared by Committees appointed 
for this purpose. He showed the need by a shocking 
case that had just occurred, in which four men were 
sentenced to death and three to transportation for life, 
after a trial in which rules of law were disregarded 
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and the magistrate acted as a prosecutor and judge 
combined. Tlie Hon. Mr. X. Subbarao Pantulu 
seconded, and mentioned a case in the Madras Presi- 
di‘ncy wliieh sliovved that under j)resent ronditions, 
justice was not done. Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar 
sliowed that by the efforts of that great agitator 
Haja Ham Mohan Hai the functions had been separ¬ 
ated, ))ut that they were re-united in 18o8. He 
proceeded to make a magnificent speech, exhausting 
the subject, whicli sliould be carefully studied, for in 
191 •*) tile scandal still continues. 

Hesolution VII, a protest against 'SState-re- 
gnlated Immorality in India,” was moved by ^Mr. 
1). K. Wacha, seconded by the Hon. Mr. C. C. ifitra 
and carried. 

1'hen Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved Re¬ 
solution VIll, on the perennial starvation of the 
peasantry, and begged members of the House of 
(’ommons, if they would not accept the statistics 
whicli proved that the poverty of the country was 
increasing, to come over to India, visit the villages, 
and see in what misery the people live. Let them ask 
the people what the i*ountry was before the Mutiny : 

Where are the weaver.s, \Nhere are tho.se men who 
lived by different iiulu.stries and manufactures, and where 
are the manufactures which wei^e .sent to England and 
other European countries in very large quantities year 
after year h All that has become a thing of the past: 
every one sitting here is clothed in cloth of British make— 
almost every one—and wlierever you go, you find British 
manufactures and British gcKids staring you in the face. 
All that is left to the people is to drag out a miserable 
16 
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existence by agricultural operations, and make infinitesi¬ 
mal profit out of the little trade left to them. In the 
matter of the Services, in the matter of trade, our people 
are not enjoying one-hundredth part of the profit and 
gain which they used to enjoy fifty years ago. How then 
is it possible for the country to be happy ? 

He then gave a number of figures and quotations 
to prove his contention. Pandit Gopinath seconded, 
and Mr. Ainbikacharan Maitra, Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Bhimji and Moulvi Mohurram Ali Chiste supported 
the motion, and it was unanimously carried. 

Once more the harshness of the administration of 
the Forest Laws was brought up—liesolution IX— 
and instances of injustice were given ; Pandit Meghan 
Ram showed how the Rules framed by the Panjab 
Government were specially cruel and unjust, very 
arbitrary and unworthy of a civilised Government 
An owner or occupant of land was made liable for an 
accidental fire caused by any one on his land, and 
might be treated,’’ said the Rule, ** as if he had been 
guilty of the infraction of the Rules The hill-men, 
again, used grass and wood : it is their life and 
the life of their cattle ”; they were prevented from 
taking them. In their severe climate, they had kept 
fires going night and day; now they could not even 
cut down their own trees for warmth. The Resolution 
was carried, but the Forest Laws remain. 

On the fourth day, Mr. Peter Paul Pillai opened the 
proceedings by moving Resolution X, asking the 
Government to fulfil their thirty years’ old promise 
to grant Permanent Settlement, and drew attention to 
the alarm caused by its interference with that in Bengal 
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and Bihar, declaring that such tampering with 
solemn public pledges’’ was ^^a National calamity 
He complained bitterly of the breach of the terms of 
sanads granted by Government, and commented in 
terms none too severe on the dishonour of such 
breaking of faith with the public. Mr. Baiknnthanath 
Sen seconded, and then Sheikh Wahab-ud-din spoke* 
strongly as to the Paiijab. Their Province had been 
annexed by the British Kmjiire 4*] years before, and 
they were fiscally and physically strongm* then. The 
p(?ople had become poorer and poorer, and peasant 
and gentleman had scarcely any margin to support 
their families or provide for the future. Mr. B. G 
Tilak pointed out that in Bombay the increase in 
30 years had sometimes amounted to 30 per cent. 
Sardar Gurucharan Singh showed how in the Panjab 
the failure of a crop meant ruin to the cultivator : 

The family is broken up, their cattle are sold for 
debts, the breadwinner of the family either dies of a 
broken heart, or lingers in the dark recesses of a Civil 
Gaol under the decree of the money-lender. If he has 
any son, the poor youth leaves home in despair and joins 
the army, where he ends his days at a handsome salary 
of Rs. 7 a month. 

These are the conditions which have afforded 
materials for revolutionary plots; people who are 
starving and in despair lend a ready ear to sug¬ 
gestions of revolt. Mr. K. V. Joshi brought evidence 
from the Central Provinces, where the enhancement 
had been in some cases from 200 to 300 per cent, and 
where he had found the people so poor that they were 
living on mowra flowers and the seeds of tamarinds. 
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Keboliitioii XI, moved by AJr. ]). A. Kliare, regi^t- 
ted that (lovernmeHt had not carried out its pledges 
of 1862, 1865^ 1882, and 1884. In addition to tliese, 
lie <|uoted Lord Keay’s solemn promise Unit improve¬ 
ments made by tlie liolder slionld not be taxed, and tlu^ 
breaking of tlie promise in tlie tlien recent settlenumt 
in the Peiiwall TaliUj. In anotlier case a petition was 
presented, and a year jiassed and the Commissioner 
gave no answer. Idie ])etitioners ajiplied to the 
Government of Bombay; the ])etition was returiuMl 
liecaiise a copy of the order Avas not attaclied. The 
local officer liad written no order. The petition 
dropped, ilr. G. S. Khaparde secondtal, Mir Nisar 
Ali Shohrat supported, and the motion was carried. 

Resolution XII was a long and imjiortant one on 
Education, urging increased expenditure, an empiiry 
into the industrial condition of tlie country with a 
view to technical education, the reduction of fees to 
meet the means of pai*ents and their remission to 
the very poor, and pointing out that ec^ual care 
should be directed to physical as to mental develop¬ 
ment. Mr. M. H. Namjoshi moved it, and asked for 
free and compulsory education, citing the examjde 
of the Gaekwar. Mr, Nibaran Chandra Das seconded, 
Bakshi Ram Labkaye supported, and then Lala 
Lajpat Rai took up the (piestion in a vigorous speech. 
He specially urged technical education, as that would 
increase the wealth of the country. 

It is 30 or 35 year.s that the Department of Buhlii^ 
Iihstruction has been started here ; but do you know what 
progress has been made since then ? One of the two 
Government Colleges has been abolished : I mean the 
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Delin’ (iovc'i’imient Collej'e. The fees in Government 
(;olleses 1 kiv(^ been this year raised from Rs. 2 to Rs. 12 
per mensem, and they Inive also been raised in schools. 
The bravei’\ of tlie Panjabis, the Sikhs and the Hajpiits oii 
the lields of K/^ypt, Abyssinia and Afghanistan has 
])(*en re\vaj*di‘d by shutting the tloors of higlier education 
and tin* benelits of civilisation on their clnldren. 

Mr. S. K. Nair siM-onded, contrasting the policy of 
Japan with tliat of Britain as regarded technical 
(‘diication. 

Resolution XIII regretted tlie despatch of tlie 
Secretary of State, saying tliat the Executive might 
have to reviewjudicial errors,” a dangerous doc¬ 
trine, tlireatening tlie independence of the Courts. 
Itai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu moved it and 
Mr, Kalicharaii Bannerji seconded, pointing out that 
tlie despatch put might above riglit. Rai Jotindra- 
nath (.Jiaudliuri followed, and Pandit Mohan Lai 
made a powerful speech, showing bow English Judges 
had vindicated the independtmee of their Courts 
against both King and Parliament. After the motion 
was carried, Mr. 1). E. Wacha moved Resolution XIV, 
against the stoppage of silver coinage, showing the 
evils resulting, and pointing out that 

the hanl-working labourers, the o\ertaxed peasantry, 
are being impoverished in order that Government officials 
and usurers may fatten at tlieir expense. ... It robs 
tlie ryots ; it entails an additional burden on them in 
order to actually compensate a microscopic minority 
already in receipt of salaries which find no parallel in 
any part of the civilised globe. 

Mr. R. P. Karandikar seconded, and the Resolution 
was carried. 
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Then followed a protest against the exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance to Europeans and Eurasians— 
Resolution XV—that the Viceroy had called the 
crime of the 26th of June/’ moved by the Hon. 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, who charged the 
Government of India with trifling with the interests 
of the people and having been guilty of injustice to 
the interests committed to its care by granting this 
absurd allowance to its non-domiciled Europeans. 
It is a grave charge, but I make it deliberately.” 
The Government, he pointed out, never had funds for 
reforms. No money to improve the police, no money 
to separate judicial and executive functions, no 
money for sanitation. 

But when it comes to a question of granting com¬ 
pensation to the Services, then Government is as rich as 
the richest Government in the world ; and from w horn is 
this money taken ? You heard yesterday the story of 
India’s poverty related in graphic and earnest language 
by Pandit Madan Mohan ; you heard on the highest 
official authority that 20,000,000 of people had died of 
starvation in the last few years; you heard that 40,000,000 
live on one meal a day ; and now these 40,000,000 people 
will be burdened with additional taxation. They will be 
stinted of their food, of their rice and of their salt, in 
order that the highly paid officials of the Government 
may be provided with their usual brandy, beef and 

champagne. I think it is an unutterable shame.We 

are the children of the soil; we are the helots of the 
land, the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, and 
w'e exist for the Services, the gods of the bureaucracy. 
Illustrious men of Bombay, men of the Panjab, men of 
northern India, men of Bengal, let us combine, let us take 
a firm stand, and let us not rest till we have succeeded 
in convincing these gods of their iniquities; let us not 
rest till we have disenchanted them of the illusion 
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under which they labour, namely that the country is theirs 
and not ours. The country is ours and theirs ; and India 
is for England and also for India; primarily for India 
and secondarily for England. 

Mr. W. A. Chambers seconded the njotion in a 
strong speech, denouncing the rompensation as 
neither Christian, nor righteous. Mr. D. E. Wacha 
supported with some telling statistics. 

Resolution XVI was a request to the Grovernment 
to put an end to forced labour, moved by Lala Dharm 
Das Sari and seconded by J^ala Kanakya Lai in an 
impassioned speech. He ]>ointed out that forced 
labour was slavery, and England put down slavery 
in Africa, but winke4 at it in India. It was for¬ 
bidden, but officials used it. 

Resolution XVII thanked Lord Northbrook for 
pleading in Parliament for the reduction of the 
Horne (Foreign) Charges. It was moved by 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, who remarked that the state¬ 
ments made in tin* debate on Lord Northbrook’s 
motion furnished an indictment, if the Government 
were ever put on its trial ; it was admitted that 
burdens justly belonging to England were thrown on 
India, and the Duke of Argyll said tlie grievance 
should be Removed before India heard of it, as though 
Mr. Wacha had not protested against it from the 
Congress platform ! Home Charges had increased 
from £7 millions to £16 millions in 30 years. With 
part of this the House of Commons had nothing to 
do, but it could deal with the India Office and the 
Army. The former might pass, for although it paid 
liberally its ‘‘ respectable and at the same time useless 
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and iniscliievons old ^entleineii/^ the iteiri was 
eoinparatively small. But the Home Military 
(^harg'es had risen from <£2 millions to ovan* £•) 
millions, nnd tlie i*e(*ruits winch cost tlie Wnr Office 
£19 per head were cliarged to India at £10*) per 
man. When fhigland l)orrowod Indian troops, slu' 
forgot to pn\ for them ; when India borrowed Knglisli 
troops, sin' paid all ordinary and extraordinary 
expenses. 

Mr. D. B. ('hakradev sc'ccnded, and the Hesolntion 
was carried. 

Resolution XVIII asked for tin* raising of the 
Chief Court of the Ranjal) to a High Court : JR'Soln- 
tion XIX thanked the electors of Central Finsbury, 
and Kesobition XX assigned Rs. 60,000 for the 
British (n)inmittee and [mlin, Res(»lutions XXI, 
XXII and XXIII followed, thanking Sir William 
Weddei'burn and the British Coiiunittee, re-appoint¬ 
ing Mr. A. O. Hume as (roneral Secretary, and fixing 
on Madras as tlie meeting-place of the next Congress. 
Then a vote of thanks to the Ih'esident was carried, 
and with a few words from him, the Ninth (’ongress 
was dissolved. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Representation 

1. IlcRolvod—Tlmt this Congix'ss while tonderinj^ itn inoBt 
siiKore thanks to Ilia Excellency the Viceroy for the liberal apiritin 
nhich he haa endeavoured to pfive effect to the Indian Couucila’ Act 
of 1892, re^reta to have to put on record the facta, that, alike iu the 
Eules of the Government of India and in the practice of most of the 
Local Governments, notably in that of the Goveimment of Bombay, 
material alterations are necessary if real effect is to be given to the 
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spirit of this Act, and, that the l*aiijah, ene i)f tl'o most im|)ortant 
Provinctis in tho Kmpire, ih Htill denied the ri^lit ti> ho represenU‘<l, 
either in the Viceroy’s or in any Lm*al Council 

Legislative Council and High Court (Panjab) 

IJ. U<*Kolved—That this Ctui^rc'.s, in coim urn m i* witli the 
first ConfjfresH held at Bonihay in 1H85 and scihsecpient 

Conj^resses, considers that the creation of a 1-* Council for 

tli(! Province of tlie Punjab is an ahsolutt* lu'ccssity tor the |j:ood 
ji^overnrnent of that IVovince, and, ha\iim touriid to tlic fa< t lli.it .i 
similar Council has been cnsited for the L'niteil Pio\ ince-^, hopes 
that no time will he lost in ennitinj^ siieli a Coimeil 

XV'^IIl. llesijlved -~'rhat in the opinion of this (oni;/ie'->, t he 
time has now come to rai^'O the st.iius of the Citief Court of tiu' 
Panjah to that of a Chartereil Ih'i^h (’onit, in the iiiteiest of the 
.idministration of jiisiiee in that Pro\inee. 

Confirmation of Previous Resolutions 

111. Uesohed 1’liat this f’oniricss eoncui s w itli its ju edei (■‘.sui 
in strongly advoeatinj.^—(r<‘jK‘atsevaelly Kesolution V of l.Sb2, KiLditli 
Congress). 


Civil Medical Service 

IV. Ki'soIvimI —'riiat this (’onj 4 :n*sh is ot opinion tli.ii thetiiiu' 
has tirrivcd wdien, in the interest <»f jniblic medieal edueatioii and 
the iidvjineemeiit of medieal seieiiec' and of scientific w ork in tins 
lonntry, us also in the laiise of (*eonomie admimslr.iliou, the Ci\ il 
Medieal Service of India should !»(> reconvtruclcil on the basis of 
such .scr\ ices ni other ci\ilised conntrn*s, wholly del.iched from and 
iiidepeiKltMil of the Militarv .service, so as to ;;i\c full effect to thi' 
miucational jiolicy of (iovernment, wliieli i.s to 01100111111^0 cdneatioii 
for its own sake 111 every hniiich, and to r.nsc a seiontiiic medieal 
jirofessioii in Imliu hy throwimr open fields for medieal and 
.sciiuitiHc w'ork to the hicst talent a\ailablc and indij^auions talent 
in jMirtieulnr. 


Legal 

VI. Resolved—That this (’uiijrress havin^^ now for many 
siHvessive years vainly appealed to the (Jo\eninient of India to 
remove one nf the jjmvest stiji^mas on Hritisli rule in Imlia, one 
fraught with incalculable opfiression to all classes of the commmiitv^ 
thrtnijifhout the country, now hopeless of any other redress, hiinihlv 
entreats the Secretary of State for India to order the imniediatt' 
appointinent, in each Province, of a ComniitU^e (one half at least, 
of whose members shall bo non-official natives of India, qualified 
by education and experience in the workings of the various Courts 
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to deal with the question) to prepare each a scheme for the 
complete separation of all Judicial and Ex:ecutivo functions in their 
owm Province with as little additional cost to the State as may be 
practicable, and the submission of such schemes, with the com¬ 
ments of the several Indian Governments thei*eon, to himself at 
some early date which he may be pleased to fix. 

Prostitution 

VII. Resolved—That this Congress having considered the 
Report of the Parliamentary members of the India Office Committee 
on the subject of the Rules, Orders and Practices in Indian Canton¬ 
ments with regard to prostitution and contagious disease, hereby 
endorses their conclusions • 

1. That the system and incidental practices described in that 
Report and the statutory rules, so far as they authorised or permitted 
the same, did not accord with the plain meaning and intention of 
the resolution of the House of Commons of June 5th, 1888 ; and 

2. That the only effective method of preventing these system¬ 
atic malpractices is by express legislation. 

Poverty 

VIII. Resolved—That this Congress, concurring in the view's 
set forth in previous Congresses, affirms: 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and that in every decade, several millions actually perish 
by starvation. 

And humbly urges, once more, that immediate steps be taken 
to remedy this calamitous state of affairs. 

Forest Laws 

IX. Resolved—That having regard to the very serious 
discontent created, especially in Peninsular ludia and in certain 
hilly tracts in the Panjab, by the practical administration of the 
Forest Laws, the Government of India be most respectfully, but 
earnestly, entreated to investigate this matter carefully and endeav¬ 
our to mitigate its harshness and render it loss obnoxious to the 
poorer classes. 


Permanent Settlement 

X. Resolved—That this Congress having on many previous 
occasions urged on the Government of India the necessity for 
giving, as was promised by the British Government over thirty 
years ago, fixity and permanence to the Land Revenue demand, 
wherever this has not already been conceded, desires now to 
reiterate emphatically this recommendation and to call attention to 
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the profound alarm which has been created by the action of Govern¬ 
ment in interfering with the existing permanent settlement in 
Bengal and Behar (in the matter of the survey and other cesses) 
and with the terms of the sanads of the permanently settled estates 
in Madras, and deeming such tampering with solemn public pledges, 
no matter under what pretences, a national calamity, hereby 
pledges itself to oppose, in all possible legitimate ways, any and all 
such reactionary attacks on permanent settlements and their 
holders. 

XI. Resolved “That this Congress regrets extremely that the 
Government of India have not only failed to carry out the pledges 
for a permanent settlennmt in tlie Provinces in which it does not 
exist (given by the Secretary of State in his despatches of 1862 and 
1865) but liave also f.iiled to give effect to rlu* policy of granting a 
modified fixity of tenure and immunity from enhancements, laid 
down in 1882 and 1884 by the Government of India, and approved 
by the Secretary of State 


Education 

XII. Resolved —That this Congress is of opinion that it is inex¬ 
pedient in the pix‘sent state of Education in the country, that 
Goveniment grants for High Education should in any way be 
withdrawn, and ctmeurring wdth pievious Congresses, afiirins in the 
most emphatic manner, the importance of incnmsing the public 
expenditure on all branches ot Education, and the expediency (in 
view to the promotion of one of the most essential of those bi’anches, 
f.c., the technical,) of appointing a mixed Commission to enquire into 
the present industrial condition of the country ; and looking to the 
great poverty of many classes of the community, strongly recom¬ 
mends, that in all classes of Government or Municipal Schools and 
Colleges, all fees shall be reduced in proportion to the moans of 
parents and relations and ivmitU'd wholly in the (‘ase of very poor 
students ; and, focussing the universal opinion of the Indian Com¬ 
munity that undue stress is being laid at present upon mei'e mental 
development, this Congress earnestly recommends that henceforth, in 
all grades and classes of Schools and Colleges, at least equal attention 
should be devoted to the physical development of the students. 

Executive and Bench 

XIII. Resolved—That this Congrt^ss i-egi*et8 to notice that the 
Secretary of State for India in his recent despatch to the Govern¬ 
ment of India has enunciated the dwtrino that occasions may arise 
in which it may be the duty of the Executive Government to 
criticise Judicial errors, the Congress being of opinion that such 
criticism is calculated to shake the confidence of the people in the 
independence of Judicial tribunals. 
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Monetary 

XfV. —Tliut this Coiifjfi-ess places on record its deep 

rei^iH'l nt the lecent hast\ leu^islation of the OovernTneiir of [ndia 
clo'-in^r tli(‘ Iielian mints apn'nst the private coinage of silver, 
A\ lH*rehv the lU'ojile of this country have been subji'ctml to further 
indirect taxation of a burdtmsome and indetinite character, and 
some of th(‘ most imjiorlant trades and industries, notably the Mill 
industr\, ha\e bi'cii seriously disorganised and injur<*d. 

XV. Hesolv(‘d—That this Congress records its emphatic 
protest anainst the Exchange Compimsation Allowance gi*anted to 
the undomiciled EiUro])ean and Eurasian employees of (lo\ ernment, 
involving an annual e\])enditure of oxer a crore of Rupe(‘H, and t(» 
the Banks, to the (‘xtent (►f t’l31,000, at a time when the financial 
situation of the country is far from satisfactor\ and the country is 
threatene(l xMth additional taxation. 

Forced Labour and Supplies 

XVT. Resoh’ed—That the (fovernmcnt of India be mo\ed, 
once for all, to jmt a stop, b\ new and express legislation, (th(‘ 
existing proxisions of the Penal Code having ])n>\ed inoperative) to 
the exi.sting op)U’(‘ssivo system of forced labour (known as Bei/Ui ) 
and forc(‘d contiilmtions of supplies (known as /?asm/s), which, 
despite' numerous lloscdutioiis of the Government of 1 ndia, are still 
jirevalent through India. 

Thanks of Congress 

V. Resolved “That this Congrt'ss desires to thank the British 
House of Commons for their just and wise vote in regard to 
Simultaneous Examinations in England and in India, and most 
earnestlx prays that august body t<i insist upon their orders Ix'ing 
gl\(‘n prom])t effect to by the 8ecn*tary of State for Imlia and the 
Govi'rnment of India. 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress tenders its most sinc(*r(* 
thanks to Lord NTirthbrook for his powerful advocacy of Imlia’s 
claim to have lu'r burden of Home Charges reiluced, and respf'ct- 
fully entreats tin* House of Commons to ap|)oini at an early date a 
Committ(*e of their Honourable House to arrive at some ef|uitable 
settlement of the matter. 

XIX. Resolva'd - That this Congress tend(*rs its best thanks to 
the Electors of Central Finsbury, both for their kindly sympathy in 
its objects and for having so generously ac-corded to it the valiuible 
services of their honoured member Mr. Naoroji, who is destined, the 
Congress hopes, long to represent both Central Finsbury and India 
in the British House of Parliament. 
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XXr. KtJHolvi'd — Tliat this Coii^reMH ht^reby UMideis its most 
^nitefid }u*knowledK>nentH to Sir \V. W(*dderbiirn and the nienibers 
of the Britisii Conj^reHH (hnninittee for tiie serviees rendered by 
them to fndia during the pnHt year. 

Congress Work 

XX. Resolvt‘d—That a Hiitn ol Rs. t5o,(K_JO be as^-ifriuMl tor 
ttie e\pen8eH of tin* Hrifish ('ommittee and th'* i osi fd' (he Comrre‘<s 
Ihiblieation, Z/e/o/, and that tin* He\t»iMl <*iri les do t onti ibiite as 
Ml ran^e«l either now, or hereafter in Committee, for the \e,ir 1SB4 

Formal 

XXII. Re8ol\ed -'rhat this (hmiriess re-a|»)Miints Mr A.O 
Iliime, C.R , to In* its (ietn'ral St*eretar\ toi the eMsinin_r vear. 

X.XIII. Ri*solv(*d -'rinit tin* 'reiith National Congress do 
assemble on such <lay alter Cliiisinias |)a\, as ma\ bi* later 

d»*t(*rmine<l upon, at Madias 


16 



CHAPTER X 

The Congress of 1894 marked the close of the first 
decade of its work, and it came back to Madras, after 
seven years, to find the fair city stronger than ever 
in her devotion to the work. Rs. 40,000 had been 
collected by the Reception Committee before the 
Congress met, and 1,168 delegates gathered in the 
huge pandal which gave accommodation to nearly 
5,000 people. The delegates from Madras Presidency 
of course headed the list: 


Madras... ... ... ... ... ... 947 

Bombay (128) Sindh (4) .132 

C. P., Berar and Secnnderabad ... ... 37 

Bengal .. ... ... ... ... ... 30 

N. W. P. and Oudh.13 

Panjab ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 


1,163 


Madras is so far south that it is difficult for dele¬ 
gates to reach her, but she is one of the best, perhaps 
the best, organised circle. 

December 26th was the first day of the Con- 
gre.ss, and the Hon. Mr. P. Rangiah Naidu, 
as the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
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welcomed the delegates, and remarked that as 
their influence grew, opposition grew also, and 
pointing as proof to the Parliamentary Blue Book 
on Simultaneous Examinations, showing the strain¬ 
ing of the relations between educnted Indians and 
the officials,^’ who cried down the men educated in 
the schools and colleges founded by the British, 
characterising them as a class of disloyal men, 
devoid of influence with their own countrymen and 
incapable of discharging any responsible public 
duty He described the evils which arose from the 
class of Englishmen who came to India merely to 
earn their living and had no permanent stake in the 
country, but who influenced opinion. ‘‘ An absentee 
Government involves a frightful strain on the 
country’s financial resources, an overgrown military 
system absorbs one-third of the net revenue, the 
Free Trade principles thrust on us have destroyed 
the old industries, the population has grown in 
advance of the food supply, and poverty is increasing 
from year to year.” After offering warm thanks 
to Colonel Moore, the Chairman of the Madras 
Municipality, for much kindly help, he called on 
the Congress to elect its President. 

Raja Sir Savalai Ramaswami Mudaliar proposed, 
and Raja Rampal Singh seconded, the election of 
Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., an Irishman. 

In taking the chair, the President glanced at the 
past of the Congress, and mentioned the death of 
Mr, Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., than whom you 
never lost a better nor an abler friend. Pew men 
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were ever so sincerely inourned by a larger propor¬ 
tion of tlie human race.” There spoke the gratitude 
of an Irishman to Ireland’s true friend. Mr. Webb 
pointed to the figures of Indian taxes spent abroad, 
25 per cent of your total expenditure. No country 
could permanently afford su(‘h a drain.” He urged 
the well-worn arguments on taxation, on agriculture, 
on representation ; and concluded by declaring that 
the Congress was in trutli the greatest combined 
peaceful effort for the good of tlie largest number of 
the human race that history has recorded ”. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Webb’s speech, a generous 
gift of IIs. 10,000 to tlie Congress funds from the 
Raja of Ramnad was announced, the Subjects 
Committee was confirmed, and the Congress adjourned. 

1'he work of the second day began with tlie reading 
of the rules for the conduct of business, and 
]Mr. D. E. Waclia moved Resolution I, protesting 
against the injustice of imposing excise duties on 
cotton goods, crippling the infant mill industry of 
India and sacrificing the interests of India to those 
of Ijaiicashire. He praised the (irovernment of India 
for its resistance to the Excise Rill, and blamed the 
Secretary of State. The tax was unjust, and it was 
also impolitic, for it retarded industrial development. 
He lamented the helplessness of the Government 
of India, remarking that it iniglit as well cease t(> 
exist if it was merely the registrar of the ukases of 
the great autocrat for the time being at Westmins¬ 
ter ”. The Hon. Mr. A. Sabapati Mudaliar seconded 
the Resolution and it was carried. 
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Kesoliitinii J r, moved l)y iMr. Baikuntliaiiath Sen, 
wlio had seconded a similar one in 189*1, expressed 
the alarm caused }>y the breach ot‘ tlie (fovernment 
pledges as to settled estates, and its int(*rt‘erence witli 
tlie permanent settlement in Bengal and Bihar 'I'he 
Hon. Mr Natu se<*onded, ami ])omted ont how B(nn])av 
was being mined by resettlements, tlie increase in 
six 'ralm|s in the Ratnagiri and Alliag Histricts being 
1,200 ])er cent. 'Die entire assessment in Bombay 
was increased by 12 lakhs. An amendment was 
moved but there was no seconder, and the Hon. 
Mr. Kalyanasundram Iyer supported the resolution, 
pointing out that in a country where 80 per cent of 
the population cultivated the land, there was really 
no unearned increment to be claimed by the State. 
Mana Vikrama Raja spoke for Malabar, where Hindu 
rulers had imposed no taxation, and there had been 
much trouble over the (piestion, for a permanent 
settlement had been granted in 1808 and 1805, and 
any interference was a breach of faith. Four otlier 
speakers followed, and the Resolution was carried. 

Mr. Seymour Keay, M. moved Resolution III on 
remedying the poverty of India, and said that after 
32 years of close intercourse with the Indian masses, 
he was obliged to recognise as a cause the enormous 
cost of an alien (joverniuent. Some of them had 
tried to force an enquiry in the House of Commons 
into the state of the masses, and tlieir power to sus¬ 
tain the enormous cost of (iovernment. He showed 
how tlie Secret Department of the Government of 
India had been used to obtain figures to controvert 
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statements that had been made, and how they had 
forced Sir John Gorst to put the Blue Books in their 
hands. He then gave many figures from these,^ and 
finally declared that Indians only hope lay in bringing 
the facts before the English Parliament and people : 

Once inform them of the truth, and I say, and I say 
it with all assurance, that the great heart of the English 
Nation will grant you both speedy and effective remedy. 

Alas I how often we have heard that, but the great 
heart does not respond. But I believe that an agita¬ 
tion in Britain, based on facts and figures would move 
the British Democracy. Successive British Govern¬ 
ments have long known it, but they will not see. We 
Tmist reach the Democracy. It ivill be reached by the 
little book mentioned below, and by the English 
Division of the Home Rule League. 


Mr. Nandi seconded the Resolution and pointed 
out that the highest officials were kept in ignorance 
of facts, and even when on tour the addresses present¬ 
ed to them contained the views of the oflBicials, not 


of the people supposed to present them ; hence they 
inevita!*bly lived in a roseate atmosphere, and were 


angry with any who spoke of the facts. Here and 


there a conscientious officer mentioned the facts. 


Mr. H, C. Irwin, of the Bengal Civil Service, writing 
of the poverty of Oudh said : While the millions 
suffer from chronic hunger, it would be as easy to 
make a pyramid stand upon its apex as to regenerate 
them by ornamental legislation, or by anything but 


‘ A number of these are given in my little book, India —a Nation^ 
in Jack's People's Books. Let ns see the effect. 
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putting them beyond the ceaseless pressure of physi¬ 
cal want/^ He sternly added that Oudh had been 
annexed on the plea of the degradation of the 
cultivators; let it not be said that wi?li all the 
means in our hands of raising the peasantry of Oudh 
from the squalid poverty and debasement which for 
centuries past have been their lot, we ignobly suffered 
them to perish Lala Murlidhar supported, sarcastic¬ 
ally saying that as it was easier f<»r a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven,’’ the people 
of India should surely be happy, since the doors of 
heaven have been opened to yon while they have 
been shut against all the people of Kurope The 
poor need not fear thieves. As for facts and figures : 

Go and see those figures in houses and see their 
squalid condition, pale and miserable, with no food to eat, 
and with no drink to take, and with no salt. Well, then, 
is not that the condition of anchorites and holy people r" 
What do you want more 'i Why do you ask the Govern¬ 
ment for this or that ? . . . You are an ungrateful people. 
Really you are. You ask to be admitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of your country. W^hy should you have all this 
botheration ? Numerous troops liave been provided to 
protect you and your lives. Numerous civil officials have 
taken the care off your shoulders. Then what do you 
want more 

Mr. Vishnupada ('hatterji followed with further 
quotations from Government authorities, and aft^^r a 
Telugu speech from Mr. Partha.sarati Naidu, the 
resolution was carried. 

Mr. Eardley Norton was called on to move Resolu¬ 
tion IV, asking for the abolition of the India Council, 
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without wliicli tlie re-constitiitioii of the Ijegislative 
Councils was useless. At present we stand sand- 
Aviclied between officials in India and officials in 
Europe.’’ The Council nienibers 

were swayed by the same official interest, trained in 
the same official career, stt'eped in th(‘ same oHicial pre¬ 
judices as the men out hen‘, who, also with the l)est 
of intentions, are resolutely endeavouriiijn’ to thwart and 
obstruct your moral, material and politi(‘al reforms. 

He quoted some striking opinions of P]nglish states¬ 
men on the way in whicdi the (.'ouncil and the 
Secretary of State worked ; no one seemed to know 
wdiich was the real power : 

If the Secretary of State is to be controlled by the 
Council, then abolish the Secretary of State. If the 
Council is to be controlled by the Secretary of State, then 
abolish the Council. The dual existence is useless, danger¬ 
ous, expensive, obstructive. 

He gave instances of commercial incapacity, such 
as sanctioning the Calcutta and S. E. Eailw^ay against 
Lord Canning’s protest, guaranteeing interest at o per 
cent, and when it was practically bankrupt, buying 
it at half a million sterling. 5 per cent interest was 
guaranteed on a million sterling for the Madras Irri¬ 
gation Company, and as the work never paid its ex¬ 
penses, it was purchased for India .at par. It bmight 
at Rs. 1,000 per share the shares of the El phi n stone 
Land and Press Company, .selling in the market at 
Rs. 389. A Council of twelve members so incapa¬ 
ble, at £ 1,200 a year each, was dear. Then politi¬ 
cally, Mr. Gladstone had remarked : 

Suddenly in the dark, in the privacy of the Council 
Chamber, 1 believe in answer to a telegram, without the 
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knowledge of Parliament without tlie knowledge of the 
country, a law was passed, totally extinguishing the 
freedom of the native press. 1 think a law such as that 
is a disgrace to the British Kmpire. 

What would (lladstone have said of the deeper 
disgmee of the Press Act of 1910 y After a caustic 
review of the expenses of the India Council, including 
the wages of 28 liouseinaid<, 1 housekeeper and 
o charwomen, .Mr. Xorton gave way to Mr. B. N. 
Mudliolkar, wlio seconding the Resolution remarked 
that the Council was su))posed to ])rotect Indian 
inlerc'^ts, but it had failed and egregiously. The 
Resolution was passed, and an invitation from the 
Cosmopolitan Clul) forthe29tli December was extend- 
(‘d to the Congress. 

'The third day, the 28th December, began with 
l^es<dution M, asking for a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons to eicjuire into Indian 
finance, and Rai Bahadur C. Jambulingam Mudaliar 
gave some striking facts to prove the need for 
en(|uiry. He specially thanked Mr. Westland, 
the Financial Secretary to the Government 
of India, whose sophistry and bad logic had 
attracted exceptional attention to the Indian Budget, 
and exposed Sir Richard IVmple’s fatuous statements. 
Mr. H. Morgan-Browne seconded, and took up the 
(piestion of the Famine Insurance Fund, (pioting the 
solemn promise of tlie Gov^ernment that the money 
raised by the new taxation should be devoted wdiolly 
to Famine Relief and Insurance, and yet out of 24 
crores of rupees thus raised only 16 crores had been 
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used as promised. He touched on the Exchange 
Compensation, on the Stores,one of the meanest 
and most corrupt departments; India was made to 
pay Es. 120,000 for a ball in Constantinople, on the 
ground that it was well for India to be on good terms 
with the Sultan of Turkey—by means of a ball, 
outraging Oriental and Musalman views of decency ! 

Mr. G. Subrarnania Iyer urged that there was no 
responsible authority to control Indian administration 
and remedy its defects, and the interests of India 
sulfered. Sir William Hunter in The Times impugned 
the honesty of the Government of India, and where 
such accusations were made cinjiiiry was needed. 
After two other speeches the Resolution was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji was then 
called on to move Resolution A^I, on the evergreen 
subject of Simultaneous Examinations, and laid 
special vstress on the way in which the promises of 
equal treatment had been broken. He concluded 
with a glowing picture of the land of promise on 
which their eyes were fixed, 

where their fetters will fall off, their badge of 

political slavery will disappear.where under the 

fostering influence of free political institutions, they will 
develop a civilisation the noblest which the world has 
ever seen, the emblem of indis.soluble union between 
England and India, a civilisation fraught with unspeak¬ 
able blessings to the people of India, and unspeakable 
renown to the English name. 

The Hon. Raja Rampal Singh seconded, and was 
followed by Mr. R. Venkata Subba Rao, Moulvi 
Hafiz Abdul Rahim, Mr. M. V. Joshi, and Professor 
6. K. Gokhale. The last-named pointed out that 
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the idea of an irreducible minimum of Europeans 
in the Service ” had now been boldly put forward 
for the first time. The Secretary of State and the 
Government now said tliat the higln st posts must 
“for all time to come be held by Europeans That 
meant 

that the present arrangement should lx* perpetuated 
and is, in fact, an attempt to keep us al\va\s under as a 
subject race. Gentlemen, is it not plainly our duty as 
men not to allow this barefaced attempt to succeed . 
Let our opponents put themselves into our position, and 
then say what they would feel. 1 believe they will allow 
that it is not wrong to love one's country. I believe 
they will allow that it is not wrong to have a high ideal 
for one’s country. And then I believe they will allow 
that it is not wrong for us to he dissatisfied with our 
present condition. Well, gentlemen, the pledges of equal 
treatment which England has given us have supplied us 
with a high and worthy ideal for our Nation ; and if these 
pledges are repudiated, one of the strongest claims of 
British rule to our attachment will disappear. 

Mr. Gokhale >vas followed by Mr. Ghulam Ahmed 
Khan and Mr. Seymour Keay, wdio remarked that 
the Blue Book had “ not a hint or wdiisper in it of 
any admission that the natives of India have even 
the faintest right to live on their own soil, much 
less that they have any preferential claim over the 
other subjects of the British Empire to administer in 
their own country The Resolution was then 
carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Mr. N. Subba Rao moved Resolution VII 
on the recruitment for the Judicial Service, and com- 
plainfed of the system which made men judges with¬ 
out any sufficient training in law. These gentlemen 
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then supplied some of the Judges of the High 
Court, SO that ^Mitigation has become a question of 
gambling, and no one can be sure, notwithstanding 
he has a good case, that that would be the view 
which would prevail in the (V)urts Mr. K. (I. Natu 
seconded, Mr. A. R. Krishna Iyer supportcnl, and the 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution VITI on^tlie Medi(*al Service was moved 
by Dr. Bahadurji, who proved by definite figures 
and facts the gross injustice done by the privileged 
position of the members of the l.M.S. to the Sub¬ 
ordinate Medicjd Service, though some of the latter 
had passed higher educational tests than tlie men’ 
of the l.M.S. The latter rose from Rs. oOO to 
Rs. 2,500, while the former rose from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 200. He also urged : 

Then there are two other enlistments for the sub¬ 
ordinate service—one military and the other civil—the 
former being open to Christians only. Hut see what 
difference the element of religion makes in the treatment 
accorded to the two classes. John, the Christian, and 
Pandu, the non-Christian, both .seek admission to their 
respective .services. John, the Christian, need not know 
more than the High School fourth .standard, reading, 
writing, and sums, but Pandu, the non-Chri.stian, mu.st 
pass a much higher te.st. They both go through the 
same professioiial cour.se and examination. If anything, 
Pandu has to undergo a .severer examination. John, the 
Christian, then begins as a Military Apothecary, and 
works under the regimental Surgeons. His salary 
ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 450. He may, however, lie 
promoted to the uncovenanted grade and given even 
Rs. 750 by being found a post in the Civil Depart¬ 
ment. His new designation is Assistant Surgeon, 
l.M.S., and he rises from the rank of Lieutenant to that of 
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Major. But Pjindu, the non-Christian, befpns as a Hospital 
Assistant and dies a Hospital Assistant. His work is as 
vast as it is responsilde. He practises medioine, surgery 
and midwifery. He it is who really dispels the ignor¬ 
ance and prejudice of the masses in n gni d lothe western 
system of medicine. He treats a thousand times more casea 
in a month than tlie highest officer of a hospital does in a 
year. On his judgment, intelligence and integrity depend 
the lives of his fellow citizens in the MuiTasal, question.^ 
of life and deatli turning upon the natun* of his evidence 
in medi<‘o-legal ca.-es. But, alas ! the n^spectability and 
responsibility of this most important servant of the State 
are in an inverse ratio, and that too in very abnormal 
proportions. One feeds almost ashamed to say that the 
non-(Jhristian Panda, wlio does such responsible and 
excellent work for the (lo\ eminent is paid no higher 
salary than is paid to a senior punka-walla in the 
hospital, or a cook or a coachman. The scale of his 
pay is Rs. 16 to Rs. 80 odd. 

The Resolution was seconded by Rai Bahadur 
P. Ananda Chaidu, supported by Dr. M. tx. Desmukh 
.and carried. 

The last Resolution of tlie day was No. IX, on 
Legislative t'ouiicils, proposed by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, seconded by Bakshi Jaishi Rara^ 
supported by tliree others and carried. 

The President announced the sad and unexpected 
death of the Maharaja of Mysore, just before the 
Congress adjourned, and on the following day, 
December 29th, the first business done was the 
passing in silence of a resolution of grief for his loss. 

The last day of the Congress was, as usual, crowd¬ 
ed, no less than 18 resolutions being crushed into it. 
The Hon. Mr. Setalvad proposed Resolution XI, the 
extension of trial by jury, the restoring of finality ta 
17 
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the verdicts given by juries as before 1872, and the 
removal of the Government’s power to appeal against 
acquittals—that scandalous peculiarity of Indian law. 
Mr. K. N. Desmukh seconded, and Mr. AmbikaCharan 
Mozumdar made a splendid and argumentative speech 
in support, full of facts. The effect, he said finally, 
of the law was to divide the population into two 
castes, European Brahmanas and Indian Shudras, 
and after pointing out that the place where a murder 
was committed decided whether the accused 
should be dealt with as a true citizen or as 
bondsman,” he finished with a passionate appeal : 

Sir, we are judged without evidence, and condemned 
without trial! Alas, we seem to be nob(/dy’s care. Even 
the Viceroy, whom we loyally welcome as a hereditary 
ruler, in his anxiety to accentuate the invidious distinction 
of colour, has lost no time in issuing on his own motion 
confidential circulars to protect the rights of those who 
virtually need no protection. But though the people have 
been long crying for help in this and other connections, 
the Gods are asleep, and there is no response to their call. 
Is the race of British philanthropists extinct ? And have 
the mighty builders of this vast Empire left no heritage 
of broad and noble ideals of justice for their successors ? 
We are not appealing to Jews or Cossacks, but to those 
for whom they proudly say Milton wrote and Sydney died, 
and for whom the Magna Carta was obtained ; and, in 
making our present appeal, we are asking not only for the 
protection of our life, liberty, and property, Vmt also for 
the vindication of the honour and dignity of the great 
British Constitution. 

The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XII, the familiar separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions, was moved, seconded, support¬ 
ed and carried, and once more the status of a High 
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Court was claimed for the Panjab (No. XIII). No. XIV 
was on Military Expenditure, and was moved and 
seconded by two powerful speakers—the Hon. Mr, 
C. Sankaran Nair and Mr. 1). E. W acha. Being 
carried, it was followed by Besolution XV on Educa¬ 
tion, and then came the Omnil)ii.s, driven this time 
by Pandit Bislian Narayana Dhar. Four other 
speakers were tlie hor.>es drawing it to victory. 

Resolution XVII protested agaiii'^t tlie further 
powers conf(‘rred on magistrates as most arbitrary, 
dangerous and unwise, and was carried after two 
short speeches by J[e'^srs. R. N. Mudholkar and 
M. B. Namjoshi. ]te>oliiti()n XVIII thanked the 
Government of India for its circular in October 1894, 
declaring that fiscal interests must be* su])ordinated 
to the needs of tlie ryots in tlie management of 
forests, a good result of the three preceding Sessions 
of the Congress. 

A Government of India Notification of June, 1891, 
depriving the Press of liberty in territories under 
British administration in Feudatory States, formed 
the subject of the next Resolution (No. XIX), moved 
by Mr. P. Ramachandra Pillai, one of the delegates 
from Secunderabad, a place affected by the Notifica¬ 
tion, which ran as follo^vs : 

Whereas some misapprehensifui has hitherto existed 
as to the regulations in force in territory under the 
administration of the Governor-General in Council, but 
beyond the limits of British India, with reference to 
newspapers published within such territory, the Governor- 
General in Council has been pleased to make the following 
order : 
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1. No newspaper or other printed work, wliether 
periodical or other, containing public news or comments 
on public news shall, without tlie written permission for 
the time being in force of the Political Agent, be edited, 
printed, or published, after the 1st day of Auoust 1891, 
in any local area administered by tlie (xovernor-Cnmeral 
in Council but not forming part of British India. 

2. If after the day aforesaid any person shall without 
such permission as aforesaid edit, print, or publisli any 
such newspaper or otlier work as aforesaid in an\ such 
local area as aforesaid the Political Agent may b\ order 
in \\ riting; 

(a) require liim to leave such h)cal ar(*a within 
seven days from the date of such order ; 

(h) and prohibit liim from rcj-entering such local 
area without the written permission of the Political Agent. 

8. If any such order as is mentioiu'd in the last fore¬ 
going paragraph be disobeyed, tiui offender shall be 
liable to forcible expulsion from such local area in pur¬ 
suance of an order to be made in writing*’ by the Political 
Agent. 

It may lie noted tliat at tlie present time (Septem¬ 
ber, 1915) Sir IBigli Daly, Resident in Bangalore, 
has, under this, stopjied an Pnglish paper which has 
existed there for many years. Mr. (i. Siibraniania 
Iyer, then Editor of Thr Htndfi, second(‘d, and the 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XX brought up th(» consideration of tlie 
Water-cess, varying in amount at the will of the 
Government, and urged that it should be levii^d on 
some fixed principle. It was effectively moved by 
Mr. G. Venkataratnam, seconded by Mr V. V. 
Avadhani, supported by Mr. S. B. Sankaram and 
carried. 
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A protest Resolution (No. XXI) against the 
disfranchisement of Indians in S. Africa—the first of 
many protests, was mov^ed from the Chair and carried. 
Resolution XX[I nominattHl a deputation to Lord 
Elgin, the Viceroy, and Mr. Eowler, the Secretary of 
State, to present to them some of the Congress 
resolutions. Resolutions XXIII and XXIV, on the 
grant to the Jiritish (Committee and conveying the 
thanks of the Congress for their work; Resolution 
XXV, re-appointing Mr. A. O. Rume as (xeneral 
Secretary ; Resolution XXVI, fixing the next meeting 
of the Congress at Poona, were carried. The 
President then moved an important Resolution (No. 
XXV] 1) for shaping a Constitution for the Congress, 
and requested the Standing Congress Committee of 
Poona to draft and circulate draft rules among the 
remaining Standing Committees for report, the whole 
to be considtired by the next Congress. 

A vote of thanks was tlien passevl to the President, 
and with his brief reply the Tenth Congress closed. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Exoise Duty 

I. Ki'HoIvcd- 

(n) That tins Congress respectfully enters its emphatic pro¬ 
test against the injustice and impolicy of imposing excise duty on 
Cottons iniinufiictured in British India, as such excise is calculated 
to cripple seriously the infant Mill Industry of this country. 

(6) That this Congress puts on record its firm conviction 
that in proposing this excise the interests of India have been sacri¬ 
ficed to those of Lancashire, and it strongly deprecates any such 
surrender of Indian interests by the Secretary of State. 

(c) That in case the Excise Bill becomes law this Congress 
earnestly prays that the (Tovcrnment of India will without delay 
seek the sanction of the Secretary of State to exercise the powers 
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which tlie Bill conform on Government to exoin])t nil Cottons from 
“ twenties ” to “ twenty-fours” from the ojioration of tin* Act. 

{(1) That the President be authorised to tele^ra]'h the above 
Ke'^olution to the Government of India and to the Secn'tnry oi State. 

Permanent Settlement 

II Resolved— 

(a) That this Congress clesires to express th(‘ ]uofound 
alarm which has beem created by tin* action of Governnn'nt in inter¬ 
fering; with the existing- Permanent Settlement in Ih'iigal and 
Behar (in the matten* of Sur\ev and other cessps) and with the 
terms of sanads of jiermanently s(‘ttle(l estat(*s in Atadias , and, 
deeming such interference v ith solemn pledges a national calamity, 
hereby pledges its(*lf to oppose in all jiossibh* legitimate nays all 
such re-actionary attacks on Pennam nt S(*ttlenu‘nts ami their 
holders, and resolv’^es to petition Ihirliannmt in that b(‘half. 

(b) That this Congress rt‘gr(*ts (‘xtreniely that tin* Goveni- 
rnent of fiidia ha\e not onl} failed to carryout thi* pledges (given by 
the Secretary of State* in hi.s des])Htehes of 18(12 and ISbo) for Per¬ 
manent Settlement in the Provinces in which it does not (*vist, but 
have also failed to give eff(*ct to the policy of granting modilied 
fixity of tenure and immunity from enhancenn*nts laid down in 
1882 and 1881- by the Goveriinn*nt of India and approved by the 
Secretary of State, and this fhmgress hereby entreats the Go\erii- 
ment of India to grant a modified fixity of t(‘nure and immunity 
from enhancement of land-tax for a sutficiently long period of not 
less than sixty years, so as to secure to landholders the full ben(‘fits 
of their own improvements. 

Poverty 

III. Resolved—That this Congress, concurring in the views 
set forth in previous Congresses, aftirms 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
staiwation, and that, in every decade, sev^eral millions actually 
perish by starvation. 

And humbly urges, once more, that immediate steps be taken 
to remedy this calamitous state of affairs. 

India Oounoil 

IV. Resolved—That this Congress considers the Abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, 
the necessary preliminary to all other reforms; and suggests that in 
its place a Standing Committee of Members of the House of 
Commons bo appointed. 
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Finance 

V. Resolved—That this Congress, while thanking Her 
Majesty’s Government for tlie promise they have made to appoint a 
Select Committee of Members of Parliament to enquire into the 
financial evpenditnro of India, regards an encjjiiry AMfh so limited a 
scope as inadequate, and is of opinion that if tluj enquiry is to bear 
any practical fruit it must include an enquiry into the ability of the 
Indian peojile to bear their existing financial burdens, ind into the 
financial relations between India and tlio United Kingdom. 

XIV. Resolved—That having regard to tlie fact that the 
ombarras8(‘d condition of the finances of the country has been 
giving cause for grave anxiety for some years past, this Congress 
records its firm conviction that the only remedy for the present 
state of things is a material curtailnient in the expenditure on the 
Army Services and other Militar}' Expenditure, Home Charges, and 
the cost of Civil Administmtioii, and in view' of the proposed 
ajipointment of a Parliamentary Committee to investigate the 
subject, this Congress strongly r(‘commends that the Standing 
Congress Committees of the sevenil Pi’esidencies and Provinces 
should, so far as pmcticable, make arniugements to send to England 
at least one well-qualified delegate from each Presidency or Province 
to urge such reduction before the Committee. 

Public Service 

VI. Resolved— 

(a) That this Congress expresses its deep sense of disappoint¬ 
ment at the despatch of the Secretary of Stat^e supporting the views 
of the Government of India on the question of Simultaneous Exam¬ 
inations, and this Congress hereby places on record its respectful 
but firm protest against the ilespatch, as, among other things, 
introducing a now' principle inconsistent with the Charter Act of 
18JI3 and the Pi*oclamation of the Queen of 1st November 1858 (the 
solemn pledges contained in which the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India now' seek to repudiate) by creating a disability 
founded upon race, for the despatch lays down that a minimum of 
European officials in the Covenanted Service is indispensable. 

(b) That in the opinion of this Congress the creation of the 
Provincial Service is no satisfactory or permanent solution of the 
problem, as this Service, constituted as it is at present, falls short 
of the legitimate aspirations of the jieople, and the interests of the 
subordinate Service will not suffer by the concession of Simultaneous 
Examinations. 

(c) That no attempt has been made to make out a case 
against the holding of Simultaneous Examinations for the recruit¬ 
ment of the Engineering, Forest, Telegraph and the higher Police 
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Service Examinations, and the Congress regrets to notice that the 
despatches of the Secretary of State, the (xovernment of India, and 
•the various local Governments are absolutely silent with regard to 
•this aspect of the Resolution of the House of Commons. 

(d) That this Congress resiieetfiilly urges on Her Majesty’s 
'Government that the Resolution of the Hoiist* of Commons of 2nd 
June, 1893, on the question of Simultaneous Examinations should 
■be speedily earned out as an act of justice to the Indian people. 

Legal 

VII. Resolved—That this Congress views with great 
'dissatisfaction the system of recruiting tlu' higher Judicial Service 
Hif the country, and is of opinion that prov ision should be made for 
proper Judicial training being given to })(‘rsons who are a})])ointed 
to the post of District and Sessions Judge, and that the higher 
Judicial Service in Dengal, the N.W.P. and Oiidh, Hombay and 
Madras, and the Judicial S(‘rvice generallv in other parts of the 
country, should be more largely recruited from the legal profession 
than is now' the case 

XI. Resolved— 

(a) That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now 
arrived when the system of trial by Jury may ))(‘ safely extended, 
in cases triable by Sessions Courts, to many parts of the country 
wdiere it is not at present in force. 

(b) That, in the opinion of this Congress, tlie innovation 
made in 1872 in tin' system of trial by Jury, de)>riving the verdicts 
of Juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the country, and 
that the powers, then, for the first time, vested in Si'ssions Judges 
and High Courts, of setting aside verdic ts of acquittal, should be at 
once withdraw'!!. 

(c) That in the opinion of this Congress it is extremely 
•desirable that the power at present vested in Government to appeal 
against acquittals be taken away. 

XII. Resolved-That this Congress having till now vainly 
appealed for many successive years to the Government of India, 
and also to the Secretary of State, to remove one of the gravest 
defects in the system of administration and one fraught with 
incalculable oppression to all classes of people throughout the 
country, and having noted with satisfaction the admission of the 
-evil by two former Secretaries of State (Lord Kimberley and Lord 
Cross), and being of opinion that the reform is thoroughly 
practicable, as has been shown by Messrs. R. D. Dutt, M. M. Ghose 
and P. M. Mehta, entreats the Government of India to direct the 
immediate appointment in each Province of a Committee (one-half 
•at least of whose members shall be non-official natives of India, 
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qualified by education and OYjierience in the workinj^^s of v^arious 
CourtH to deal with the <(ueHiion) to prepare a scdieme for the 
complete Heparatioii of all Judicial and Executive* functions m their 
own Province* with as little additiemal e*ej8t to the State as may be 
practicable, and the submission of such schemes, with the opirneens 
of the Re*veral CJovernments there‘e)n, at an early elau*. 

XIII. Heseilved - That this Congress realbrrns the opinion eif 
the ])re‘ccdin^ Cem^ress that the time lia-t now e^orne to raise the* 
status e)f the* Chief Ceiurt of the Ranjab te) that fJ* a Chartere*d 
Hifjfh Ceiurt in the* inte*re*sts eef the aelminifetration e)t justice in this 
Pre)vinee. 

XVII. Re*He)lveel—'J’liat this Con^re*ss lie*re*by empowers its 
Presiele‘nt to ce)nve*y te> the (re)Ve*rnme*nt e)f Inelia its eijunion that 
the pe)we*rs preiposed tee be* e*e>nfe*rred on District Magistrates by 
amenelme*nts anel aelebtion.s te> .sectie)n 15e)f Pe)lice Act Ve^f ISOl, with 
respect te) the Ie\y eel t lie costs ejf punitive* pe)l]ce* and e)f granting 
ceimpenbatie»n, are* eif a rneest arbitrary, elangerous, anel unpre»cedented 
character. 


Medioal Service 


VI If. Heseilveel— 

(a) That this (^ingress is eif eijiim’on that the present 
constitutie)!! e)f tlie* lligh(*r Civil Meelical Service is aneimal- 
ous, inele*fen8ible in jirinciple*, injurieius in its weirking, and un- 
nece'ssarily ceestly ; that the time* has arrived when in the interests 
of Public Me*elical Kelucatie)n, and the advancement eif Medical 
Service anel e)f .scie*utific vveirk in the ce)untry, as also in the cause of 
oconeirnic aelministration, the Civ il Meelical Service of India shoidd 
be reconstructed on the basis of such Service in other civilised 
countries, w’holly eletached from anel iiulepende*nt of the Military 
Service. 

(h) That the very unsatisfactory position and prospects of 
Members of the Subeerdinate Civil Medical Service (Assistant- 
Surgeons and Civil Hospital Assistants) compared with members of 
similar standing in other departments of the Public Service, ree^uii'e 
thorough investigatiem and redress, ami pmys that Government will 
grant for the purpose an open enquiry by a mixed Commission of 
official and non-official inoinbers. 

(c) That whilst this Congress views with satisfaction the 
desire of the Imperial Government to i*eorganise the Chemical 
Analyser’s department with a view to its administration as an inde¬ 
pendent scientific department, it earnestly hopes that Government 
will not fail to recognise the responsible and meritorious work of 
Assistants, or as they in reality are, Government Chemical Analy¬ 
sers, and place them on the footing of Specialists. 
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liegislative Counoils and Rules 

IX. Resolved— 

{a) That this Cong^ress, in concurrence with the pi't^codin^ 
Congresses, conhid(*rs that tlie cn‘atu)n of a Legislative Council for 
the Pro\ince of the Panjab is an absolute necessity for the good 
Governnient of that Province, and having regard to tlie fact that a 
Legislative Council has been created for the N. W. Provinces, 
ur^es that no time be lost in creating such a Council for the Panjab. 

(b) That this Congress, in concurrence with the ])receding 
Congress, is of opinion that the Rules now in foi*ce under the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 are materially defective, and jirays that His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council will bo pleased to have fresh 
Rules framed in a liberal spirit, with a vdew to a better w'orking of 
the Act and suited to the conditions and requircMuents of each 
Province. 


Vote of Sympathy 

X. Resolved—That this Congress wishes to express its re¬ 
spectful condolence and sympathy with the Royal Family of Mysore 
in their recent sad and sudden bereavement, and at the same time 
to testify to its deep sense of the loss which has been sustained in 
the^ death of the Maharaja ot Ms sore, not only by the State over 
which he ruled with such wisdom, ability and beneticence, but also 
by all the Indian peoples, to whom his constitutional reign was at 
once a vindication of their jiolitical capacity, an example for their 
active emulation, and an earnest of their future fiolitical liberties. 

Ciduoation 

Xy. Resolved—That this Congress is enqihatically of ojiinion 
that it is inexpedient in the present stab' ot Education in the country 
that Government grants Tor Higher Education should in any way be 
withdrawn, and, concurring w ith jirevious Congresses, affirms in the 
most emjihatic nianner the importance of increasing public 
expenditure on all branches of Education and the expediency of 
establishing Technical Schools and Colleges. 

Confirmation of PreviouB ResolutionB 

XVI. Resolved—That this Congress concurs with its predecessors 
in strongly advocating—previous (a) — (t) 

(j) The discontinuance of the Exchange Componsation 
allowance granted to undomiciled European and Eurasian employees 
of Government, involving an annual expenditure of over a crore of 
rupees while the Exchequer is in a condition of chronic embarrass¬ 
ment. 

(k) The giving effect to the Report of the Parliamentary 
members of the India Office Committee on the subject of the Rules, 
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Orders, and Pmetices in Indian Cantcmments, with reprard to 
prostitution and contagious disease, and the endorsing of their 
conclusions : 

(I) That tlio system and incidental practices described in that 
Report, and the statutory rules, so far as thev authorised or 
permitted tlie same, <Hd not accord witli ilie pl un meaning and 
intention of tlie Resolution of the House of Commons ot June 5th, 
1888; and 

(II) That the oikly «‘fTe<‘tive method of prev<*ntiiig these 
8yst<‘malic Tiialpnictices is by express legislation. 

Forest Administration 

XVIII. Resolved—That this Congress records its deep-felt 
gratitude to the Covernment of India f<jr it.s circular resolution 
No. 22/F, published in the SupphoiHoit to The Gazette of Inflia, dated 
20th October, 1894, and its high appreciation of the generous prin¬ 
ciple, which it enunciat<‘S, of subordinating fiscal interest to the 
m*cda and agricultural interests of the ryot p()j)ulation in the 
manag(Miuuit of forests. 

And would further rejiresent that io forests falling under 
classes 8 and 4 of tlu* said resolutions, fuel, grazing concessions, 
fodder, small timber for building liouses and making agricultural 
implements, edible forest products, etc., may be granted free of 
chaige in all cas(‘s, under such rc'^trictions as to quantity, eU*., as 
the (lovernment may de<'m proper; and that wherever hardship 
may be felt, under present conditions, the policy of the said 
Resolution may be carried out with reference to existing Forest 
areas, and the existing Reser\e boundaries so adjusted as to leave 
a sutticiently large margin to facilitate the enjoyment by the 
agricultunil jiopulation of their communal rights without molesta¬ 
tion and annoyance by the minor subordinates of the Department. 

Goeroion of the Press 

XIX. Resolved—That this Congress, being of opinion that the 
Government of India Notification of 26th June, 1891, in the Foreign 
Department, gagging the Press in territories under British admi- 
nistmtion in Native States, is retnigrude, arbitmry, and mischievous 
in its nature, and ojiposed to sound statesmanshi]) and to tho 
liberty of the people, most respectfully enters its emphatic protest 
against the same and entreats its cancellation without delay. 

Wator-Oess 

XX. Resolved—That this Congress views w'ith apprehension 
the arbitrary policy of the Government of India with regard to the 
imposition of water-cess, introducing as it does a disturbing element 
in taxation, an(f suggests that the imposition of the said cess be 
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regulated by certain defined principles affording security to the 
rights of landowners and of persons iuv'csting inoney in land. 

South Africa 

XXr Resolved—That this Congress earnestly entreats Her 
Majesty’s Government to grant the prayer of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, resident in the South African Colonies, by vetoing the Bill 
of the Colonial Government disenfranchising them. 

Deputations 

XXII. Resolved—That a deputation consisting of the following 
gentlemen be appointed for the purpose of presenting Resoliitions 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 6,7,8,9, 11, 12,13,14, lo, 16,17,18,10, 20 and 21 to 
His Excellency Lord Elgin ; and that the British Committee ot the 
National Congress be reipiested to arrange a similar deputation to 
wait upon the Secretarv of State for India in London. 

From Bengal arid Behar —His Highness the Mahamja 
Bahadur of Durbhanga, Sir Romesh Chiindra Mitra, Kt , Hon Mr. 
W, C. Bannerji, Hon. Mr, Surendranath Bannerji, Mr. J Ghosal, 
Babu Saligrarn Singh, Mr. Shuref-ud-din, Rai Jotendranath Chan- 
dhuri and Babu Baikunthanath Sen 

From the North~Wei>t Frounces —Hon, Raja Rarnpal Singh, 
and Hon. Babu Charu Chandra Mitra. 

From Oudh —Sluukh Raja Ilussm'n Khan, Mr. Hamid AH 
Khan and Babu Gokal Chand 

Fr&tn the Fanjah —Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia, Mr Kali 
Prasanna Rai, Mr. Jusaawala, Sh.iik Umar Bunksh, Lala Murlidhar 
and Bakahi Jaishi Ram. 

From Bombay —Fon. Mr. P. M. Mehta, C.I.E. 

From the Central Provinces —Hon. Mr. G M. Chitnavis and 
Rai Bahadur C. Narainswami Naidu. 

From Poona .—Rao Bahadur V. M Bhide, Mr S. B. Bhate, 
Mr. N. B. Mule and Mr. P. L. Nagpurkar. 

From Berar —Rao Sahab Deorao Vinayek. 

F'om Madras: —Manivikram, Raja of Calicut, Hon. Mr. Sabapati 
Mudaliar, Rai Bahadur P, Ananda Chariu and Mr. G. Subrarnania 
Iyer. 

OongresB Work 

XXIII. Resolved—That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for 
the expenses of the British Committee and the cost of the Congress 
publication, India, and that the several circles do contribute as 
arranged, either now, or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1895, 
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Thanks of Congress 

XXIV\ Resolved—That this Con/^ress hereby tenders its ?no8t 
grateful thanks to Sir W. Wedderbuni and the otlu'r inembers of 
the British Congress Committee for the services rendered by them 
to India during the pn'sent year. 

Formal 

XXV. Hes(Jved—That this Congress reap 7 X>inrs Mr. A, 0. 
Hume, C B., to l)e its Ceneral Secretary for tiie ensuing year. 

XXVI. Resolved—That the Eleventh Indian National 
Congress do assemble on such da^ alter Christmas Day, 1895, as 
may be later detc'rmiried upon, at Poona. 

Congress Constitution 

XXVII. Resnhed—That this ('ongress is of opinion that the 
time has coim* wlieii the ('oii'^titulion of the Congress should be 
stdtled, and riih'S and regulations hud dow n as to the number of 
Delegates, their (|uahtieatioiH, the loealities for assemblage, and 
the like, and \^i^h this view the Congress re(piests the Standing 
Congress Committ(‘e of Poona to draw up draft rules and 
eireulati' them among the different Stamling Congress Committees 
for thcdr report, tlo'se reports, togetfier with the draft rules and 
the rejK,rt thereon to be laid before the next Congress for its 
coiisidenitioTi. 



CHAPTER XI 

The second decade of the life of the National Congress 
opened at Poona, the great capital city of Maha¬ 
rashtra, on December 27, 1895, and it sat for three 
days, December 27, 28 and 80, the 29th being omitted, 
as a Sunday. No less than 1,584 delegates were pre¬ 
sent, and there was a huge crowd of visitors. The 
delegates were distributed as follows ; 


Bombay (1,246), Sindh (11) 

... 1,257 

Berar, C. P. . . 

... 181 

N. W. P. and Oudh . 

24 

Bengal 

... 51 

Panjalj 

8 

Madras 

... 118 

1,584 


The proceedings of the Congress opened as usual 
with the welcome address of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Rao Ihihadur V. M. Bhide, a 
noble and venerable man of seventy years of age, 
who, after a word of welcome, asked Ih'ofessor (1. K. 
Gokhale—as I am a very old man —to read his 
speech. At Poona it was, he said, that Mr. A. O. 
Hume had first discussed the scheme of the Congress 
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with his Indian friends; Poona had been first 
chosen for its gathering, though the meeting had to 
be transferred to Bombay; and it was fitting that its 
second ten years^ cycle should begin there. The 
speech was a particularly fine one, cummencing with 
a reminder that a hundred years before Poona had 
been the centre of a Confederacy which held together 
the continent of India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, from Dwaraka to Cuttack, and vindicating 
Indians Nationhood. Met there were they, he said, 
to do all that is in their power to build up the 
great Indian Nation, which has been their aspiration 
by day and dream by night, and which, if not fulfilled 
before their eyes, will certainly be accomplished in the 
near future It was for tlvem to justify those hopes 
and aspirations, to realise the dream of a united 
and federated India The Hon. Mr. Surendranath 
Banner]i had been chosen as Ih’esident, a man who 

joins in himself all that is good and enlightened in 
young and in old India,holding ^'the foremost 
place in the hearts of what may well be called the 
hope and blossom of coming years—the hearts of 
many thousands of students 

The Hon. Mr. P. Ananda Charlu proposed. 
Dr. K. N. Bahadnrji seconded, and Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkar supported the election of the Hon. 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, and it was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, after a few graceful 
words of thanks, referred to a difference that had 
arisen as to the Social Conference—put an end to by 
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the tolerant and wise action of Mr. Justice Ranade— 
and said that the Congress was not of one social 
party rather than another : 

It is the Congress of United India, of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, of Christians, of Parsis and of 8ikhs, of 
those who would reform their social customs and those 
who would not. Here we stand upon a common platform 
-—here we have all agreed to bury our social and religious 
differences, and recognise the one connnon fact that being 
subjects of the same Sovereign and living under the same 
Government and the same political institutions, we have 
common rights and common grievances. And we have 
called forth this Congress into existence with a view to 
safeguard and extend our rights and redress our 
grievances. 

The President then earnestly besought the 
delegates, to shape a Constitution for the Congress. 
In 1887 the Congress appointed a C/Oinmittee to 
consider what rules, if any, should be framed. They 
reported, and a Resolution was passed to circulate 
the suggested rules to the Standing Congress Com¬ 
mittees who were to work on them and report to the 
next Congress of 1888. That was passed in Madras, 
and nothing was done till the Congress returned to 
Madras in 1894, although at Lahore, in 1893, a wish 
for a Constitution was expressed. In 1894, the Stand¬ 
ing Committee at Poona was requested to draw up and 
circulate rules; they drew them up, at the last 
moment, and sent them round, but there were no 
reports from the other Standing Committees. Let 
them form a Committee to frame rules and report on 
the last day, not circulating them to the Committee ; 

That is the old plea for inaction. We shall not 
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have any rules at all if we are to repeat the hapless 
experiment of former years/^ 

Turning to National affairs, the President pointed 
out the utter inadequacy of the Councils Act of 
1892 ; for instance, Bengal, with a population of 70 
millions, had 7 elected members. The right of inter¬ 
pellation had been usefully exercised. The members 
were allowed to talk about tlie Budget, but might not 
move any resolution thereon. He then discussed the 
tremendous increase of the military expenditure due 
to the frontier and other wars carried on by the 
Government. The whole policy was both wrong and 
ruinous. Let me tell the Government of India, in your 
name, that the true scientitic frontier against Kussian 
invasion does not lie in some remote inaccessible 
mountain, which has yet to be discovered, nor is it to 
be found in the House of Commons, as some one said; 
but it lies deep in the heart of a loyal and contented 
people.” 

Having considered other points of expenditure and 
the woeful poverty of the people, the President touched 
on import duties, the exchange compensation allowance, 
the question of industries, and the then sitting Eoyal 
Commission to enquire into Indian expenditure. He 
spoke bitterly of the exclusion of Indians from the 
higher branches of the Services, especially the Army, 

this ostracism of a whole people, ” and quoted Sir 
Henry Lawrence: If Asiatics and Africans can 
obtain honourable position in the armies of Russia 
and France, surely Indians, after a tried service 
of a century under England’s banner, are entitled 
18 
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to the same boon, nay, justice.” He reviewed 
many other matters in the field of Indian politics, 
and urged that they should be made party questions in 
the English Parliament. After expressing gratitude 
for the im])rovements so far made, the President 
concluded : 

Nevertheless we feel that much yet remains to be 
done, and the impetus must come from England. To 
England we look for inspiration and guidance. To 
England we look for sympatliy in tlie struggle. From 
England must come the crowning mandate wliich will 
enfranchise our peoples. England is our political guide 
and our moral preceptor ir lie exalted sphere of political 
duty. English liistory lias taught us tliose principles of 
freedom which we cherish with our life-blood. We have 
been fed upon the strong food of English constitutional 
freedom. We have been taught to admire tlie eloquence 
and genius of the great masters of English political 
philosophy. We have been brought face to face witli the 
struggles and the triumphs of the English people in their 
stately march toward' <*onstitutional freedom. Where 
will you find better models of courage, devotion, and 
sacrifice ; not in Rome, not in (Ireece, not even in France 
in the stormy days of the Revfilulion courage tempered 
by caution, enthusiasm leavened liy sobriety, partisanship 
softened by a large-heaided charity- -allsubordinated to the 
one predominating sense of love of country and love of God. 
. . , The noblest heritage wddch we can leave to our children 
and our children’s children is the heritage of enlarged 
rights, safeguarded by the loyal devotion and the fervent 
enthusiasm of an emancipated people. Let us so work 
with confidence in each other, with unwavering loyalty to 
the British connection, that we may accomplish this great 
object within a measurable distance of time. Then will 
the Congress have fulfilled its mission—justified the hopes 
of those who founded it, and who w orked for it™ not, 
indeed, by the supersession of British rule in India, but 
by broadening its basis, liberalising its spirit, ennobling 
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it.s character, and placing it upon tlie unchangeable 
fouiuhitions oi a nation’s affections. It is not severance 
that we look forward to—but unification, permanent 
embodiiuent as an integral part f)f that great Empire 
whicli has given the rest of the world the models 
of free institutions—that is wdiat we aim at. But per¬ 
manence means assiinilation, incorporation, equal 
rights, equal j)rivileges. Berinanence is incompatibh^ 
with any form of militarv desp()tism, which is a temporary 
makeshift adapted to a temporary purpose. England i^ 
the august mother of free Nations. Slie has covered the 
world with free States. Places, hitherto the chosen abode 
of barbarism, are now the home of freedom. Wherever 
floats the flag of Bngland, there free Goveimmeiits have 
been established. We afqieal to England gradually to 
change the character of h(*r rule in India, to liberalise it, 
to shift its foundations, to adapt it to the newdy-developed 
environments of the country and the people, so that, in 
tlie fulness of time, India may find its place in t)ie great 
confedera(;y of frei* States, Knglish in their origin, English 
in their character, Knglish in their institutions, rejoicing 
in tlieir permanent and indissoluble union wdili England, 
a glory to tin* mother-country, and an lionour to the 
human race. Then w ill Kngland have fulfilled her great 
mission in the East, accomplished her high destiny among 
Nations, repaid tlie long-standing debt whicli the West 
owes to the Kast, and covered In^rself with imperisliable 
renown and everlasting glory. 

Tile speech was an exceptionally fine one, both for 
matter and manner, keeping tlirougliont a high level 
of sustained eloipience, and it was enthusiastically 
cheered. Tlie Subjects Committee w^as approved, and 
the Congress adjourned. 

On tlie second day, Mr. Ghosal moved, and 
Mr. Jaislii Bam seconded Resolution 1, which ordered 
that the draft rules framed by the Poona Council 
should be circulated, with instructions to report to 
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the General Secretary and Standing Counsel three 
months before the next Congress, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Baikunthanath Sen moved Resolution II, stating 
the opinion that the em^uiry on Expenditure could not 
be satisfactory unless evidence wei'e given other than 
official and Anglo-Indian. 4^1ie value of the Commis¬ 
sion did not lie in the examining of accounts, but in 
an enquiry into the policy, which was at the root of the 
expenditure. This view was supported by the 
seconder, the .Hon. Mr. Jambnlingam Afudaliar, who 
pointed out that eiujuiry should lx* made into the 
enormous Home (Foreign) Charges, and tlie purchase 
of all stores in England, instead of developing 
manufactures here; also into tlie trans-frontier 
warfare and the scientific boundary search. Wliy 
should the empiiry be heard in camera, like an 
indecent divorce suit 't there was nothing j^i’ivate 
about it. Pandit Aladan Molian Alalaviya spoke of the 
joy with which India had welcomed direct Govern¬ 
ment by the Ciown, believing that the transfer meant 
a share in free institutions and an improvement of 
the condition of the people. But the bureaucracy 
which ruled them forced them to doubt if they were 
right in their joy. Far more attention was paid to 
India, there was a keener desire to see that no 
injustice was done, and the interests of the people 
were more considered, before the Crown took over the 
Government. When the East India Company applied 
for the renewal of their charter every 20 years, 
a Parliamentary Committee enquired into their 
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administration and reforms were made. But since the 
Crown took things over, there had Ijeen no such 
enquiry. I^hey said to England : 

If you do not tliink us fit to t^overn «)urs('lvcs; if you 
think we cannot understand our own finances, and say what 
we can and wliat we cannot spetid, considering what our 
meaits are ; if you think you are better judges of it, pray 
devote a little time and atteiition to the consideration of 
these matters. If vou cannot find time to do so, permit us. 
pray, to do it. Why make us suffer by reason of your 
inability to attend t(^ our concerns, and by preventing 
us from attendingto thmn, from doing what we are most 
anxious to do, not only in our own interests but in tlie 
interests of the Coveimment as well V 

Tlie elo(|iumt speaker concluded : 

1 ask English gentlemen, I ask the people of England, 
to seriously I'onsider the position in which India is placed 
That position is simplv this Educated Indians, 
repre.senting the cultured intelligenci* of the country, 
have ])een praying for an enijuiry, a full and fair enquiry, 
into the administi’ation of this country during the last 
forty years. W(* have impeaclied that administration on 
almost every conceivable ground. We charge the 
Government of England, with having saddled us with an 
unnecessarily costly expenditure on tlie Civil Service of 
India; we charge them with having forced upon us a 
crushingly heavy military expenditure ; w e charge them 
with indulging in a great waste of India’s money beyond 
the borders of India ; we charge them with w^ant of 
fairness in their dealings w ith India in the matter of 
the Home Charges ; nay more, w e charge them—the 
Government of India, tlie Government of England and 
the people of England wdth them—wu’th being responsible, 
by reason of their neglect to adequately perform their 
duty towards India, for the loss of millions of lives which 
are lost in every decade from starvation, largely the 
result of over-taxation and inefficient administration. 
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We charge the people of becjuise as some one 

has said, 

Hear liim, ye senates, hear tin’s truili siil)lim(% 

He who allows oppression sliares tlie crime. 

If the Englisli Parliament, if the people of Pni'land, 
who have solemnly taken upon themselves the duty of 
governing India, by reason of their neglect to do that 
duty properly, allow any loss of life t(^ occin* in India 
which they could prevent, they are surely answerable ))(‘- 
fore God and man for that loss of life. In the fac(‘ of 
such an impeachment, does it become tlie great Knglish 
people and the English Parliament to give us a lame 
Commission, to enquire imperfectly into one brancli only 
of this administration P Would it not become them ratber 
to stand up, like true Englishmen, and say “ We shall 
face all these various charges, and either prove them to be 
untrue, (w admit that they are true and make amends for 
them.” The charges are not of a liglit nature nor are 
they lightly made, and if the Englisli peoph* do not cai*e 
to enquire into them in the interests of tlu‘ii‘ Einpirt*, if 
they care not to do so in the intt'rests of suffering 
humanity, if they do it not, evcui as a matter of duty, let 
them do it at least for the sake of the honour of England, 
which, 1 liope and trust, is still dear to i‘very 
Englishman. 

The Resolution was tlien carried. 

Finance was still to the foriq and Resolution III 
dealt with Civil and Military expenditure. If tlie 
Connnission would not go into policy, the Congress 
would, and Mr. Wacha pointed out that Sir 
James Westland had seriously misrepresented the 
facts by saying that the increase was due to the ex¬ 
change, and that General Sir Henry Brackenbury had 
joined him by saying that, out of 62 lakhs of increase, 
57^ were due to the fall in exchange. Mr. Wacha 
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gave the official figures, proving the inaccuracy of 
the statement ]>eyond possibility of dispute. 

Munshi Sliaik Hussain seconded, Mr. S. K. Nair 
and Dr. K. N. Bahadurji supported, and The Resolu¬ 
tion was carried unanimously. 

Resolution IV, the perennial separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions, was moved, this year by 
Mr. Mano Mohan (xhose. He added to the arsenal a 
statement by Mr. James, a Commissioner, in which he 
said that tlie unioii was tlie mainstay of the British 
power in India ’’—a sorry confession. The Hon. 
^Ir. C. Retalwad seconded, four other delegates 
supported, and it was carried. 

Mr. W. C, Banuevp, \u pvopos\ug tl\e extension of 
tlie Jury system (Resolution V), made a new point in 
urging tliat a judge, translating in his mind the 
vernacular of a rustic witness, was too engrossed with 
the language to properly attend to the witness; 
Indian jurymen, understanding the language, would 
watcli tlie demeanour of witnesses and would distin¬ 
guish trutliful speech from false. He feared tliat the 
strange changes which were being introduced into 
criminal procedure would shake the faith of the people 
in the administration of justice. Mr. Venkatasubba 
Iyer seconded, and Mr. Venkatrao Gutikar, in sup¬ 
porting, pointed to the practical identity between the 
Pamrhayat and the Jury, and the Marathi proverb : 
‘‘ The Five are the Voice of God.’’ Sir Thomas Munro, 
ill 1825, noted that the jury system was likely to suc¬ 
ceed in India, because the Indians were accustomed 
to sit on Panchayat.s, and were ** in general sufficiently 
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expert in examining and weighing evidence The 
Eesolution was carried, after three more speeches. 

Mr. Seymour Keay, in an able and fiery speech, 
moved Resolution VI, on the gagging of the Press at 
the will of the Resident in Indian States (see Noti¬ 
fication in Chapter X). In the State of Hyderabad 
several presses had been ruined, and in that State, 
bigger than the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, there was not even a rag of an English 
newspaper published Mr. Rainachandra Pillai 
from Secunderabad seconded, and Mr. V. V. Modak 
spoke of what had occurred in Mysore, and Mr. A. L. 
Desai in Kathiawar. The Resolution was passed. 

Mr. Kalicharan Banner ji, with great courage, 
brought up Simultaneous Examinations once again 
(Resolution VII), complaining that the deafness of the 
Government reminded him of the Bengali bogey, 

khaun khutla,’’ the cutter off of ears, only it 
was the Government whose ears were cut off. Three 
other speakers followed and the Resolution was passed. 

The last Resolution on this day was the eighth, 
declaring that if England continued to use Indians 
in trans-frontier expeditions England should share 
the expense. This indubitably just proposal was 
moved by Mr. H. A. Wadia, in a very vigorous and 
-sensible speech, condemning the “forward policy 
advocated by Lord Roberts, Mr. Curzon and the 
brothers Younghusband. It was evil in policy and 
illegal in practice, for no right existed to use Her 
Majesty’s forces beyond the frontiers, without the 
sanction of Parliament. Asia was swept off the 
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surface of the globe, and Europe was advancing North 
and South and East; ^^all that remains of the living 
Orient’’ was contained in Japan; Russia and France 
threatened England in India! Mr. I), (i. Padhye 
seconded, Mr. W. A. Chambers supported, and with 
the passing of the Resolution, and a telegram to 
Mr. Gladstone on his 87th birthday, the Congress 
adjourned to December 80. 

The opening of the (.’ongress on the third day was 
particularly interesting in view of subse({uent events, 
for it asked the British to protect the Indians in South 
Africa, and Mr. G. Parameshvarani Pillai dealt 
specially with the disabilities imposed on them in the 
South African Republic—then existing. Mr. Ali 
Muhammad Bhimji asked if, in view of Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation, it could be contended that the competi¬ 
tion of coloured traders witli white ones was to be stop¬ 
ped by disqualifying the former ? J\[r. J. M. Sainant 
declared that the Act disfranchising Indians in South 
Africa was an insult to the wliole Nation, but that the 
only hope of redress lay in appealing to English¬ 
men in England, 'Svhose sense of Justice is not 
perverted and not contaminated by the slavery- 
producing atmosphere of x\frica, or the tyranny- 
producing atmosphere of India”. Mr. Vithal Lax- 
man complained tliat while Englishmen kept the 
peace in territories subject to them, “ their idea of 
justice becomes changed and one-sided. . . when 
the question of race comes, justice is set aside 
or is at least one-sided The Resolution was 
carried. 
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The tenth Resolution, moved by Afr. R. N. Mudhol- 
kar, dealt with agricultural indebtedness, and urged 
that measures should be taken to lessen this indebted¬ 
ness without depriving the ryot of his right to dispose 
of land if he chose. Mr. R. P. Karandikai’ dealt 
specially with the rigidity of the revenue system. 
The Resolution was carried. 

Then followed Mr. V. R. Natu with Resolution Xi, 
which asked that members, in making interpellations, 
might be allowed to preface a question with a short 
explanation, and the proposal was seconded by 
Mr. N. V. Gokhale, supported by Mr. P. S. Siva- 
swami Aiyar, and carried. 

Resolution XII was on the Medical Service, and 
was again introduced by Dr. K. N. Bahadurji, and 
as readers do not need as much repetition as is 
necessary for Governments, it is sufficient to say that 
it was seconded by the Hon. Mr. B. (i. Tilak— 
whose speech, being in Marathi, is not reported— 
supported by three other delegates, and carried. 

Resolution XIII, on the danger of the method 
proposed by Government for suppressing law- 
touts, was moved by the Hon. Mr. N. Subbarau 
Pantulu, seconded by Rai Jotindranath Choudhuri, 
supported by Mr. M. V. Joshi and two others, and 
passed. 

Mr. M. N. Samarth moved Resolution XIV, on 
fixity of land tenure, and ably summarised the 
arguments of an immense question in the very 
short time at his disposal. Mr. G. Venkataratnam 
seconded, and Mr. B. G. Tilak and another supported. 
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Mr. IMiidni'jin^ Jiapuji, an agruailturi^t from Herar, 
made a poignant speech, telling how the ryots of his 
Province lived; the Survey officer reported tliey 
were liappy, and though a few Di-^trict ofhctu’s, to 
their honour, reported against the proposal, the 
assessment was raised. He said : 

I gi\(‘ tin* following infornuition from the Iferar 
Kevemie Report for the year lS94-9r). Out of the entire 
Herar soil nearly 77 lakhs of acres are brought under 
culti\ation. Population of Jferar is about 2S lakhs and a 
half. Two acres and a half, therefore, of the land under 
cultivation, an* used up I>y (*acli individual. Javaree and 
cotton are the connnon crops. 'I'hese two crops find place 
in sixty-eight out of a Imndred acres of land under 
cultivation. During tin* year under report, one acre 
yielded 107 s(*(*rs of javan*e. d'he same area produced 
bf seers of cotton. In tlie market javaree was selling at 
214 seers per rupee, while cotton was selling at 9 seers a 
rupee. It is thus clear tliat the entire produce of the 2k 
acres of land vvhicli could be appropriated by a single 
individual was worth about 121 rupees. Now the tt>tal 
amount of laiid-i'evenue in Herar is a little above 72 lakhs 
of rupees. Mach individual has tlius to pay to the 
Gov«*rnment about Ks. 2-S-O. Deducting this amount 
from the value of the produce at his command, he finds 
only 10 ru[)ees, out of which he has still to defray the 
e.xpenses incident to cultiv^ation. This mode of looking at 
things gives us an idea of liow the cultivator lives. Upon 
the trash of some 7 or S silver pie(*es he is doomed to live 
one long year, sliifting as best he can, through varied 
seasons, and battling witli risks and dangers that human 
life is liable to meet with. It is better to imagine than 
realise the keen pain and anguish which is the lot of the 
cultivating classes. This situation is not a whit altered. 
It is the same all the years of their life. SO per cent of 
the Berar population live upon the soil. I ask you, ladies 
and gentlemen, whether you really think, with these facts 
before you, that the Berar people are happy and wealthy! 
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Are they not steeped, over head and oars, in deep 
misery and woe ? The Government expends annually 
between 40 and 50 rupees on account of the maintenance 
of a single convict. The lawless and most dangerous 
foes of human peace and safety are circumstanced five 
times better tlian the peace-loving and law-abiding sub¬ 
jects. ft is strange how such a state of things can 
be tolerated by the benign and most impartial British 
Government. Now, these observations apply to the 
state of things as it once rjxisted, wliile the old 
assessment rates were in force. I leave it, ladies and 
gentlemen, to you to conceive how (‘heerfully the 
contemplation of eidiancement on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment would 1)0 welcome to the impovx*ris}ied ryot ! 

Mr. Bhagirath Prasad, from the Central Provitices, 
further supported, and the Resolution was passed. 

The same gentleman moved Resolution XV", pro¬ 
testing against the retrogradepoli(‘y of theGoverninent 
in nominating a member for the C. C. to the Supreme 
Council without any consultation with the Provinces 
he was supposed to represent. The Resolution was 
seconded and carried. 

Resolution XVI, against the Exchange Compensa¬ 
tion, was moved by Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar in a 
characteristically fine speech ; he concluded by saying 
that there ought to be reason in all things—even in 
the administration of India,’^ and that if from Pay to 
Pension, from Pension to Compensation, is to be the 
established order of financial progress of the Govern¬ 
ment, all that we Indians can say is, call it by 
any name you please, our legal phraseology has but 
one expression for it: it is illegal gratification'’. 
Mr. A. C. Parthasai-athi seconded and, after two other 
speeches, the Resolution was carried. 
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Kesolutioii XVJl tlianked the (xovernnieHt for 
recognising the grievances of tliird class railway 
passengers, and asked them to proceed from recogni¬ 
tion to redress, llesolution XVIJI rej>eated the 
protest against Forest Grievances, and XIX was 
against the Salt Professor (i K. tjokhale, 

in moving, compared the jirosperous Afanchester 
merchant with 

tlie starving, slirunken.shrivcdlod up Indian ryot, toil¬ 
ing and moiling from dawn to dMrk to earn liis scanty 
meal, patient, resigned, forl)earing beyond measure, 
entirely voiceless in tin* Parliament of his rulers, and 
meekly pr('pared to IxMir \\hate\er hurdems (hxl and man 
might he jileased to impose upon liis liack. 

Mr. A. I). Upadhye seconded, saying that while 
they could do, at a pincii, without cloth or hut, they 
(*ould not do without salt ; a basket of salt which 
cost 1 pice (]th of aiiaiina, or of a penny) cost o annas 
in British India. ‘‘ Wliat enormous c*riine have we 
committed that all sliould be put to this unbearable 
punishment of going witliout enough salt from year’s 
end to year’s end ? ” he concluded. 

The twentieth Uesolution was on Education, repeat¬ 
ing previous demands and was carried. The twenty- 
first, supporting import duties on cotton, was moved by 
Mr. Wacha, the fire-brand of Bombay,” speaking out 
of full knowledge, secondeil by the Hon. Mr. P. 
Anauda Charlu in three sentences, and supported by 
Mr. Tulsi Ram, representing the hand-weavers of 
Madura, and by one other speaker, and carried. 

The Omnibus (No. XXII) ' was driven this 
year by Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhirnji, seconded by 
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Mr. N. j\l. Silinartli, and supported by Rui Sangavani, 
who said he was an orthodox Hindu devotee, retired 
from tlie world, but he offered u]) to Clod a meek and 
suppliant heart, devoted to the interests of my country 
and to the salvation of my race V^erily, a devotee of 
the ancient type, ^‘intent upon the welfare of the 
world Others supported, and tlu' Resolution was 
carried. 

The hour was late, and Resolutions XXI11 to XX\ 1 
were rushed through, passing the grant to the British 
Committee, thanking it, apj)ointing Mr. A. (). Hume 
and Mr. I). Ji. Wbu.ia as (Jeneral Secretary and 
Joint General Secretary - tlie omission of this last 
officer in tlie previous year liad not w'(irked well— 
and fixing Calcutta for tlie meeting of the Congress 
in 1896. 

A vote of thanks to the (,1iair, and a few elorjuent 
words from th*^' President—especially urging the 
young to carry on the work to “ be entrusted to your 
care and to your keeping closed the meeting, and 
the Eleventh Congress rose. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Congress Constitution 

I Hesoh('(I—That tlu Iraft rules in rt'j^ard to lh(‘ constilutioTj 
and working’ of the Indian National Con^jfresH, as framed by the 
iWna Congress Committee in aecordance with the resolution, in 
that ladialf, of the last Congress, be eireulated by the Poona Com¬ 
mittee to all tlie Standing Congress Committees, with instructions 
to report to the General S(H*retary and the Standing Counsel at 
least three montlis before the next Congress. 

Finance 

H. Resolved--'^J’hat this Congress is of opinion that the en- 
qiiiry by the Kvjienditure Commission will not be satisfaetory to the 
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people of this country, nor be of any practical advantage to the 
Government, unless the lines of policy which regulate expenditure 
are enquired into, and unless facilities are afforded and arrange¬ 
ments made for receiving evidence other than official and Anglo- 
Indian. And this Congress also feels that the enquiry would, in all 
prohabjlity, yield better results, if the pr(X'C‘edings were conducted 
with open doors. 

HI. Resolved—That this Congress again records its firm 
conviction that in view of the embarnissed condition of the finances 
of the c((untry, tlie only remedy for the present state of things is a 
material curtailment in the expenditure on the Army Services and 
other military evjienditure, Home Charges and the cost of Civil 
Administration ; and it notic<‘s with -satisiactiim that expert opinion 
in England has now' conn* over to the view of thf» Indian Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee that growth in military expenditure is a more 
potent cause of Indian hnancial embarrassnnmt than the condition 
of exchange, 

VI H. HesoUed—Tliat in vi<*w of the gi'eat extensions of the 
British power on the North-West and Nortli-Kast of the projier 
frontiers of India into regions not contemplated by Parliament when 
it passed Section o6 of the Government of India Act, the Congress 
is of opinion that over and abo\(‘ tlie sanction of Parliament neces¬ 
sary before the re\(Miiie and forces of India arc employed outside 
the frontiers of India, tin* interests of India absolutely demand that 
the expenses of all such expeditions should be shared between 
England and India. Without some such additional guanuitee, the 
forward Military policy will iii\(dve India in hopeless financial 
confusion. 


Legal 

IV. Resolved—That this Congress again ajipeals to the 
Govemnient of India and the Becretary of State to take practical 
steps for the ])urpose of carrying out the separation of Judicial from 
Executive functions in the administmtion of justice. 

V. Resolved—That this Congress views wu’th alarm the con¬ 
stant changes that are being made and thi’eatem'd on the subject of 
trial by Jury in this Country, and, regard being had to the fact that 
no demand for any such cliange has been made by any portion of 
the population of British India, trusts that the Bill now before the 
Supreme Legislative Council on the subject will not be further 
proceeded with ; and this Congress, reaffirming resolutions pissed by 
forn\(!r Congresses, also trusts that trials by Jury w ill be extended 
to districts and offences to wdiich the system at present does not 
apply and that their verdicts should be final. 
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Coercion of the Press 

VI. Resolved—That this Congress, being of opinion that the 
Government of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign 
Departnnmt, gagging the Press in territories under British adminis¬ 
tration ill Native States, is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in 
its nature and opposed to sound statesmanship and to the liberty of 
the people, again enters its emphatic proti'st against the same and 
urges its cancellation without delay. 

Public Service 

VII. Resolved—That tins Congress, eoncurriiig ivith previous 
Congresses, again records its deep regret that the labours of the 
Public Service Commission have practirally proved void of any good 
results to the people of this country, anil repeats its conviction that 
no satisfactory solution ot tin* (|uehtion is possibli', unless I'fFect is 
given to the resolution of the llouse of Commons of .lime, 189.'I, 
in favour of holding tlie compi'titive (‘vaimnations for the Indian 
Civil Services simiiltaniMiusl^’' in India and England. 

South Africa 

IX. Resolved—That the Congress deems it necessary to ri'cord 
its most solemn protest against tlu' disabilities sought to be imposed 
on Indian settlers m South Africa, and it earnestly hopes that the 
British Government and the Goveininent of India vvill come for¬ 
ward to guard the mte^e<^ts of tliesi si'ttlcrs m tin* same spirit in 
which they have' always interfered, wdiencver the interests of their 
British-bom subjects have been at '^take. 

Land Tenure 

X. Resolved -That, m the opinion of this Congress, any pro¬ 
posal to restrict the right of ]»rivatc alienation of lands by legisla¬ 
tion as a remedy for the relief of agricidtuial indebtedness will be 
a most retrograde measure*, anil will, in its distant consequences, nob 
only check improvement but reiluce the agricultural population to a 
condition of still greater helplessness. The indebtedness of the 
agriculturist classes arises partly from their ignorance and partly 
from the application of a too rigid system of fixed rev'enuo assess¬ 
ments which takes little account of the fluctuating conditions of 
agriculture in many parts of India, and the true remedy must be 
sought in the spread of general education and a relaxation of the 
rigidity of the present system of revenue collections in those parts 
of the country where the Permanent Settlement does not obtain. 

XIV. Resolved—That this Congresses express its firm conviction 
that in the interests of the country it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be greater fixity in the tenure on which land is held in 
the temporarily settled districts than exists at present, and that 
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Goveniment should impose on its own action restrictions against 
enhancement or assessment similar to those which it has deemed 
necessary in the interests of tenants to impose upon the rights of 
private landlords in permanently settled estates. 

Interpellation 

XI. Resolved—That this Congress notes with satisfaction that 
the right of interpellation, vested in non-olhoial members of the 
Legislative Councils, has, on the whole been evercised in a spirit of 
moderation, which lias secured the approval of the authorities here 
and in England , ^nd the Congress, boing of ojunion that the 
pmctical utility of intcri>ollations would be greatly enhanced, if the 
members putting them were allowed to prefaec their cpiestions by a 
short explanation of the reasons for them, urges that the right to 
make such explanations ought to be granted. 

Medical Service 


XII. Resolved— 

(n) That thi.s Congrt*ss notices with satisfaction that its views 
iu regard to the urgency and lines of reform in regaid to the condi¬ 
tion of the Civil and Military Medical Services of the country are 
being endorsed iu intlucntial Medical and Military circles, and* that 
in the interests of the public, Medical Science and the profession, as 
also in the cause of economic administiation this Congress once 
again aftirms (1) that there should be only one Military Medi¬ 
cal Service with two branches, one for the European army 
and th(‘ other for Native troops, worked on identical lines; 
(2) that the Civil Medical Service of the Country should bo recon¬ 
stituted a distinct and independent Medical S(*rvice, wholly detach¬ 
ed from its present Military connection, and recruited from the 
open pnifession of Medicine in India and elsewhere, with a due 
leaning to the utilisation of indigenous talent, other things being 
equal. 

(h) That this Congress further affirms that the status and 
claims of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants require 
thorough and open enquiry w'ith a view' to the redressing of long 
standing anomalies and consequent grievances ; and the Congress 
notices with regret that in their recent scheme of the reorganisation 
of the Chemical Analyser’s department, the oft-admitted claims of 
Assistant Chemical Analysers have been apparently overlooked by 
Government. 


Legal Praotitioners 

XIII. Resolved—That this Congress, while fully sympathising* 
with any genuine effort which the Government may make for the 
suppression of law-touts, views with grave alarm those provisions 

19 
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of the Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners’ Act, now pending the 
consideration of the Supreme Legislative Council, which propose to 
invest District Judges and Revenue Commissioners with the power 
of dismissing legal practitioners and, in cases coming under the Act, 
to throw the entire burden of proving their innocence upon the 
latter; and this Congress, being of opinion that the provisions of 
the Bill are calculated to prejudicially affect the independence of 
the Bar and to lower the position of legal practitioners in the eyes 
of the public without, in any way, helping to suppress law-touts or 
to further the ends of justice, urges that it should be dropped. 

Representation 

XV. Resolved—That this Congress puts on record its emphatic 
protest against the retrograde policy that the Government of India 
have this time followed in nominating a gentleman for the Central 
Provinces to the Supreme Legislative Council without asking Local 
Bodies to make recommendations for such nomination and earnestly 
hopes that Government ^vill be pleased to take early steps to give t<) 
the Central Provinces the same kind of representation that it has 
already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the N. W. 
Provinces. 

Exchange Compensation 

XVI. Resolved—That this Congress repeats its pnitest of the 
last two years against the grant of Exchange Compensation allow¬ 
ance to the undomiciled European and Eurasian employees of 
Government, involving now an annual expenditure of over a crore 
and a half of rupees. 

Third Class Passengers 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress, while thanking the 
Government of India for recognising the grievances of third class 
Railway Passengers, from whom the largest portion of rnilway 
revenue is derived, in their recent resolutions on the subject, desires 
to express its hope that Government will take effective steps to 
bring about an early redress of those grievances. 

Forest Administration 

' XVIII. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
action of the Forest Department, under the rules framed by the 
.different Provincial Governments, prejudicially affects the inhabit¬ 
ants of the rural parts of the country by subjecting them to the 
annoyance and oppression of forest subordinates in various ways, 
which have led to much discontent throughout the country. The 
objects of forest conservancy, as announced in the resolution of 
1894, are declared to be not to secure the largest revenue but to 
•oonsbrve the forests to the interest chiefly of the agricultural classes 
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and of their cattle. The existing set of rules subordinate the latter 
-consideration to the former and an amendment of the rules with a 
view to correct this mischief is, in the opinion of the Congress, 
urgently called for. 


Thanks of Oongpess 

XIX. Resolved—That this Congress tenders its thanks to the 
Secretary of State for India for his promise of September le^t to 
take an early opportunity to reduce the Salt Duty, and, concurring 
with previous Congresses, once more places on record its sense of the 
great hardship which the present rate of salt taxation imposes upon 
tlie poorest classes of the country—a hardship which renders it 
incumbent on Government to take the first opportunity to restore 
the duty to its level of 1888. 

XXIV. Resolved—That this Congress hereby tenders its most 
grateful thanks to Sir W. We<klerburn and the other memb(»r8 of the 
British Congress Committee for the services renderc‘d by them to 
India during the iiresent year. 

Bduoation 

XX. Resolved--That this Congress is emphatically of opinion 
that it is inexpedient in the pivsent state of Education in the country 
that Government grants for Higher Education should in any way bo 
withdrawn, or that fees in educational institutions, wholly or jiarti- 
ally supported by the State, should be increased, and concurring 
with previous Congresses, affirms in the most emphatic manner the 
importance of increasing public expenditure on all branches of 
Education and the expediency of establishing Technical Schools and 
Colleges. 

Bxoise Duty 

XXI. Resohed—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
objection taken by Lancashire manufacturers to the exemption of 
Indian yarns below “ twenties ” from excise duty is not well-founded, 
and trusts that the Govorarnent of India will stond firm in its policy 
of levying import duties for revenue purposes, as such levy does not 
conflict in any way w ith principles of free trade. 

Oonfirmation of Provious Resolutions 

XXII. Resolved—That this Congress concurs wdth its prede- 
cesBora in strongly advocating : (previous (a) comes in XIX ; previous 
(b) (c) (d) are repeated, becoming (a) (b) (c); previous (e) is 
omitted : previous (f) (g) (h) (i) become (d) (e) (f) (g); previous 
(j) and (k) are omitted;) finally, a new item is added: 

(h) The regulations of the imposition of the Water-cess by 
certain defined principles affording security to the rights of land¬ 
owners and of persons investing money in land. 
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Congress Work 

XXIII. Resolved—That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for 
the expenses of the British Committee and the cost of the Congress 
publication, India, and also for the expenses of the Joint-General 
Secretary’s office, and that the several circles do contribute as 
arranged, either now, or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1890. 

Formal 

XXV. Resolved—That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. 0. 
Hume, C. B., to be its General Secretary, and appoints Mr. D. E. 
Wacha to be its Joint General Secretary for the ensuing year, 

XXVI. Resolved—That the Twelfth Congress do assemble 
on such day after Christmas Day, ISDO, as may be later determined 
upon, at Calcutta. 



CHAPTER XII 

Calcutta had been chosen for the holding of the 
Twelfth National Congress, and it opened its four days’ 
sitting on December 28th, 1896. The delegates 
numbered 790, the premier place being, of course, 
taken by the Presidency in which the Congress had 
its temporary home. The delegates were distributed 
as follows : 


Bengal... 

... 605 

N. W. P. and Oudh ... 

. 60 

Pan jab 

7 

C. P., Berar, Secunderabad 

and Rajputana 81 

Bombay 

. . 52 

Madras .. 

28 

London 

!!! 1 


784 


The Congress was welcomed by Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose, for tlie President of the Reception Committee, 
Sir Roniesh Chandra Mitra, was, unfortunately, too 
ill to be present. Dr. Rash Behari, however, read 
the speech which Sir Romesh had prepared, 
and which opened with the expression of his 
belief that, despite all the difficulties surrounding 
their work, ‘^British Justice vivified by British 
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magnanimity would ensure its ultimate triumph. 
Difficulties of Government were always great; how 
much greater were they when the “ Government 
is a Government by foreigners, alien in man¬ 
ners and customs, sentiments and feelings to the 
subject race Hence the need for the Congress, 
which showed the Government how India was 
feeling: ^‘We offer help, but no menace, to the 

Government/^ He regretted the hostility and the 
suspicion of many of the ruling body, who claimed 
to know their thoughts better than they knew them 
themselves. As to the absurd statement that the 
Congress did not represent the masses, it presup¬ 
poses that a foreign administrator in the service of 
the Government knows more about the wants of the 
masses than their educated countrymen In all 
ages it had been true that those who think must 
govern those who toil,’^ and could it be believed 
that this natural order of things does not hold good 
in this unfortunate country ? ” The masses were not 
familiar with western methods, and the educated 
Indians alone could explain these to them. No 
foreigner could touch the inner life of the people 
The times were difficult. The land was suffering 
from famine; what is called the plague had 
appeared in Calcutta. Famine was a recurring 
trouble, and there was a widespread idea that the 
country was being impoverished by excessive taxa¬ 
tion and by over-assessment in the districts that are 
not permanently settled A feeling reference was 
made to the passing away of Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose^ 
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and a few words of deep admiration for the Queen- 
Empress, who had just overpassed the limits of any 
previous reign, closed the address. 

The President of the Congress, the Hon. Mr* 
Muhammad Rahimatullah Sayani, was then proposed 
by the Hon. Pandit Bishurnbarnath, seconded by the 
Hon. Kao Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu, and elected 
with enthasiasni. 

The President referred to the origin of the Con¬ 
gress as due to the fact that there was a consensus of 
opinion amongst educated Indians tliat the political 
condition of the country needed vast improvement, 
and that there were serious grievances and disabilities 
to be removed : 

They keenly felt the desire for wholesome reforin,^ 
and discussed with freedom and candour their political 
condition, which they considered to be degrading. Their* 
intellectual attainments recoiled against what they con¬ 
sidered to be political subservience ; their educated 
notions revolted against political disabilities ; and their* 
hearts aspired to attain a higher National ideal of citi¬ 
zenship under the beneficent rule of the British, which 
they highly appreciated. It was an ideal worthy to be 
encouraged and fostered by all right-minded and 
justice-loving Englishmen, and took complete hold of 
them. 

He then analysed the declarations of the Congress 
leaders, noted the subjects dealt with in the discus¬ 
sions, and showed how from the Act of 1813 onwards, 
England had recognised the duty of fostering edu¬ 
cation in India, giving extracts to prove that free 
institutions were promised, and that the Congress 
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was therefore bound to win, if the people of India 
are true to themselves 

In fact, a more honest or sturdy Nation does not exist 
under the sun than this English Nation ; and there ought 
to be no doubt whatever as to the ultimate concession of 
our demands, founded as such demands are on reason and 
justice on the one hand, as on the declared policy and the 
plighted word of the people of England on the other. 

The President then considered the views of Musal- 
mans in relation to the Congress, and controverted 
their objections, and then proceeded to consider the 
condition of India, its heavy taxation, contrasted the 
differences between the financial treatment of Indians 
and English, and quoted many passages from eminent 
Englishmen to show the poverty and over-taxation of 
India, the ruinous drain upon her resources, the need 
for change, and the sad results financially of a century 
of British rule. He then proceeded to deal with the 
famine, and condemned the payment of the land 
revenue in cash as having a pernicious effect on the 
ryot, whereas payment in kind always left him food 
enough for himself and his family. He pointed out 
that the evidence which was being given before the 
Koyal Commission on Expenditure justified the 
position taken up, but complained that the discussion 
of budgets in Legislative assemblies was purely aca¬ 
demic, since the most pungent criticism had no effect. 

The President concluded with a few words On the 
deaths of some Congressmen during the year, and on 
the 60 years Jubilee of the Queen-Empress in the 
coming June. The Subjects Committee, as elected, 
was approved, and the Congress adjourned. 
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The first Resolution conveyed the congratulation 
and hope for long life to the Queen-Empress, moved 
by the Maharaja of Natore, seconded by Prince 
Zaigam-ud-Dowlah, supported by Sardar Shrimant 
Shri Vasudev Rao Harihur, and carried by acclama¬ 
tion. Then came the second Resolution, of thanks 
to Sir William Wedderburn and to the British 
Committee, welcoming to the Congress its delegate 
Mr. W. S. Caine. Mr. Caine, in replying, dealt with 
the Expenditure Commission, and finance in India. 
Not inappropriately lie asked the Congress Standing 
Committee to be more regular in its payments for the 
support of the work in England. 

Resolution III brought up the separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions, moved by Mr. J. P. 
Goodridge, C. S,, seconded by Mr. N. N. Ghose, 
supported by three other speakers, and carried. 

Resolution IV introduced a new and important 
question—the proposal to give greater fiscal responsi¬ 
bility to the Provincial Governments, only a fixed 
contribution to be levied by the Supreme Government 
on each. It was moved by the Hon. Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak in a short but effective speech, in 
which he described the arrangement between the 
Supreme Government and the Local Governments be¬ 
ing like that between an intemperate husband and his 
wife, that when the first had indulged all his 
extravagant habits, he asked his wife to surrender all 
her savings. As the Congress was taking up the 
subject for the first time, it should confine itself 
to the main principle, limiting the power of the 
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Supreme Government to draw on Provincial re¬ 
sources to a fixed amount, levied on a definite and just 
basis. 

Rai Yatindranatli Choudhuri seconded, and dealt 
with his own Province, Bengal, showing how unfair 
a proportion of revenue was taken by the Supreme 
Government, and how every five years it appropriated 
the Provincial savings, gained by careful adminis¬ 
tration, thus making important public works of utility 
impossible of execution. Mr. G. Parameshvaram Pillai 
emphasised the liardships of the system, and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya urged that the progress and 
happiness of the people depended far more on good 
Provincial administration than on the doings of the 
Supreme Government, and that the former was sacri¬ 
ficed to the latter. Jf the latter appropriated the 
funds of the former, it should also assume its res¬ 
ponsibilities. He showed how tlie Government of his 
own Province was crippled, and education, specially, 
suffered. The Resolution was carried. 

After this excursion into the new, the Congress 
returned to its old demand for Simultaneous Ex¬ 
aminations in Resolution V, and not even Mr. G. 
Subramania Iyer, the mover, could find new arguments 
for it. Professor D. G. Padhye seconded it, and two 
more delegates supported it, and then it achieved its 
annual passing. Even now, in 1915, this minute con¬ 
cession remains ungranted. 

The Hon. Mr. A. M. Bose proposed Resolution VI, 
which was, as he said, brand-new, for it protested 
against the new injustice just perpetrated in the 
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scheme for re-organising the Educational Service, as 
being calculated to exclude Indians from the higher 
grades of that Service. It would be an astounding 
thing, were we not so habituated to it, that Indians 
should be systernically kept out of the higher and 
better paid positions in their own country, and that 
this should be done as a matter of course. Mr. Bose 
asked indignantly if the cause of progress in India 
was not only not to advance but to be put back ? 
Is the future to be worse than the past ? ” The scheme, 
dealt with for the first time, divided the superior 
Educational Service into two—the higher, the Indian 
Educational Service to be filled by persons appointed 
in England, and the lower, the Provincial E. S. to be 
filled in India. Before 1880, in Bengal, both Indians 
and Europeans in the higher Service received the same 
pay : both began on Hs. 500 p. m. In 1880 the pay 
for Indians was reduced to Rs. 333, and in 1889 to 
Rs. 250, although the Indians had graduated in an 
English University. The highest pay for the Indian 
now was to be Rs. 700, however long he might serve, 
while the Englishman had Rs. 1,000 at the end of 
10 y«ars. These invidious distinctions caused the 
most brilliant Indians to refuse to enter the Service. 
The new scheme further barred Indians out of 
Principalships of certain Colleges, reserved for 
Englishmen. The year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee 
should not have been selected for this retrograde 
policy. He appealed to the Congress to protest 
against this policy of exclusion, and to fight against 
it, and then ^Hhis attempt to fix on the brows of the 
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people of this ancient land a new stigma and a new 
disability shall fail, as it deserves to fail 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu seconded 
the Resolution formally, and, supported by three 
other speakers, it was carried. 

Resolution VII, on the extension of the Jury 
System, was moved by Mr. Hem Chandra Rai in a 
very short speech, in which he quoted the opinion of 
Sir Cecil Beadon as long ago as 1867, that the system 
should be universally adopted, as it would prove of 
decided benefit to the Courts,’’ and would increase 
public confidence. Mr. R. P. Karandikar said a few 
words only in seconding, and the Resolution was 
carried. 

Another long and vainly urged reform, that of the 
Salt Tax, was moved as Resolution VIII by Mr. R. D. 
Nagarhar, seconded by M. S. Ramaswarni Gupta, 
and carried, whereupon the Congress adjourned. 

The third day opened with telegrams of sympathy 
and adhesion, and then Mr. G. Paranieshvararii 
Pillai was called on to move Resolution IX, protesting 
against the disabilities inflicted on Indians in South 
Africa, and calling on the Governments of* Her 
Majesty and of India to protect them. He spoke 
strongly and bitterly as was natural, after describing 
the infamous Act passed in Natal, which compelled 
Indians^ who had gone thither either to renew the 
indenture whenever it expired, or to pay nearly half 
their annual earnings to the State. The Government 
of India had agreed ^‘to this monstrous measure,^’ 
which would convert a large class of industrious 
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people into hereditary bondsmen. Strange was the 
position of Indians: 

Ill India, we are permitted to become members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. In England, even the 
doors of that august assembly, the House of Commons, 
are open to us. But in South Africa, we are not permitted 
to travel without a pass, we are not allowed to walk 
about in tlie niglit, we are consigned to locations, we are 
denied admission to the first and second classes on 
railways, we are driven out of tramcars, we are puslied 
oif footpaths, we are kept out of hotels, we are refused 
the benefit of the public paths, we are spat upon, we are 
hissed, we are cursed, w'e are abused, and we are subjected 
to a variety of other inditrnities which no human being 
can patiently endure. 

He pointed out that Indians were urged to show 
enterprise and go out into the world, and this was 
the result. They had better remain here, if the 
Government would not prote(*t them, till the merciful 
hand of pestilence or famine relieves an overburdened 
Empire of its surplus population 

Mr. V. N. Apte seconded, saying that they were 
told that England’s mission was to raise all fallen 
and downtrodden races. Who would believe it in 
the face of South Africa ? Mr. R. D. Mehta support¬ 
ed, and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution X brought up the grievances of the 
Medical Services, moved by Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, who 
with Dr. Golab Chandra Bez Barna, and Dr. P. C. 
Nandi, recounted and urged the facts which Dr. 
Bahadurji had laid before the previous Congress. It 
was carried. 

Resolution XI was the Omnibus, and it was 
proposed by Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji, and seconded 
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by Dr. Nibaran Chandra Das. It attracted four other 
supporters and was passed. 

Then the grim spectre of famine stalked into the 
Congress with Eesolution XII, and the Hon. Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerji undertook the sad task of 
moving it. Had the Government accepted the policy 
urged upon them by the Congress, there would have 
been no famine. Lord Llgin, the Viceroy, had spoken 
of the prosperity of the Central Provinces, but what 
was their state, as described by e}^e-witnesses ? 
Consider the rise of the death-rate during the last 
two years, from 25 to 97 in one case, from 44 to 138 
in another, from 36 to 140 in a third. The Chief 
Commissioner spoke of famines as visitations of 
Providence,’^ but they came through the blunders 
of our Eulers. The speaker proved from figures how 
much better off Indian labourers were in the time of 
Akbar than now, and famines were Nature’s reminders 
to Government to mend their ways. 

The resolution was seconded by the Hon, Eai 
Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu, who enquired after 
Lord Lytton’s Famine Fund. The failure of one 
monsoon had reduced the country to starvation. 
Nine other speakers followed, giving details of relief- 
work, and pointing to the causes of famine in the 
drain, the over-taxation, the lavish expenditure, the 
destruction of industries, the many evils against which 
the Congress was ever protesting. 

Eesolution XIII dealt with the normal poverty of 
India, so closely related to the famines; people 
normally half-starved have little resistance ppwer 
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when complete starvation comes. Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkar moved it, urging Permanent Settlement, 
Agricultural Banks, raising of minimum for Income- 
Tax, and Technical Education. Mr. N, M. Samarth 
pointed to the danger, showing the riots which were 
breaking out, from the desperation of the people. He 
laid stress on the insufficiency of the food-grains in 
the country, the growing poverty of the people, and 
the mistaken policy of the Government. An amend¬ 
ment was proposed, and the Congress adjourned, but 
it was next day withdrawn, and the Resolution 
carried. 

The fourth day opened with eleven resolutions still 
to dispose of, but the hardened Congressman is 
accustomed to rush his last fences. Mr. Kalicharan 
Bannerji led off with Resolution XIV, asking for 
Teaching Universities in particular, and improvements 
in the Universities in general. He pointed out that 
the Universities afforded no post-graduate facilities 
for teaching or study, and noted that the successes 
of Professor J. C. Bose and Dr. Roy had been won in 
despite of disabilities and discouragements. The Acts 
of Incorporation fettered their Universities, and they 
could not do as they would. Government said the 
matter was not urgent; he prayed the Congress to 
make it so. 

Mr. Shivaram Mahadeva Pranjapi seconded the Re¬ 
solution very briefly, but made a good point: ^^What 
is this Congress f It is a Congress of the Educated. 
> Education is the Soul of the Congress.” The Re¬ 
solution was carried. 
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Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghose proposed Eesolufcion 
XV, asking for the Repeal of the Inland Emigration 
Act. He spoke of the miseries of the coolies in 
the Assam Tea Gardens that he had seen, and said that 
he had seen men and women jump off the steamers 
into the Brahmaputra to escape. In 1886, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam had said that in re¬ 
mote and unhealthy tracts the planters cannot do 
without a Penal Act So an Act had been passed 
punishing with imprisonment a man who, after 
registration, refused to go, or who deserted, or 
refused to work. Recruiters enlisted the coolies, 
sometimes kidnapped them, constantly cheated them. 
In the gardens both men and women were beaten. 
The death-rate of coolies under tlie Act was more 
than twice that of non-Act coolies. There was no 
difficulty in getting labour at fair wages, and the 
wages under the Act were unfairly low. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal seconded, saying the Act 
was not needed except for out-of-the-way and 
unhealthy places, and none had a right to force the 
coolies to these. Mr. Rajani Kanta Sarkar was 
surprised that the British, who had abolished slavery, 
allowed this disgraceful Act on the Statute Book. 
Its provisions were barbarous, and the coolies so 
dreaded them that one man, not long before, had cut 
his throat, as he was being marched in a gang td the 
railway station. The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XVI asked that the Executive Councils 
of the Governments of Bombay and Madras might 
have three members instead of two. Mr. G. 
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Parameshvarani Pillai who moved, pointed out that 
a sympathetic Governor was often over-ruled by the 
two civilian Councillors. If there were three, and 
the third a non-civilian, the Governor and the non- 
civilian could vote against the civilian pair, and the 
Governor’s casting vote would decide. The Kesolution 
was seconded by Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji and 
carried. 

Mr. G. Subramania Iyer moved Resolution XVII, 
wliich protested against the Government policy of 
short settlements of Land Revenue, and asked that 
at least 60 years sliould separate revisions. The 
Government liad promised that Permanent Settlements 
should everywhere be introduced, but the promise 
remained unfulfilled. Mr. J. P. (loodridge seconded, 
speaking from his own experience as a Settlement 
Commissioner, and said that the present policy 
involved a breach of faith, and was economically 
indefensible. The Resolution was carried. 

Mr, S. P. Sinha moved the eighteenth Resolution, 
stating that it was desirable that no Chief should be 
deposed without trial before a Public Tribunal, 
satisfactory to the British Government and the Indian 
Chiefs. A Chief had no safeguard against an 
oppressive Resident. lie might be deposed without 
trial. He had no appeal to the House of Commons. 
Such depositions caused disquiet and were impolitic. 
Mr. Caine seconded, and said that the only thing he 
could discover as the reason for the late deposition of 
the Maharaja Bans of Jhallawar was a petty dispute 
between a proud and sensitive Prince and ani 
20 
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exceedingly foolish Resident ”, He did not know if 
the deposition were justified or not, for the facts were 
concealed. 

Resolution XIX asked that the Central Provinces 
might have an elected instead of a nominated 
member in tlie Supreme fjegislative Council. It was 
carried. 

Resolution XX expressed the satisfaction of tlie 
Congress over tiie delegation of Mr. I). E. Wacha to 
give evidence before tlie Roval Commission on ex¬ 
penditure, and was moved by the Hon. Pandit 
Bishambharnath, who called him “ our ' Indiau 
Fawcett The Resolution was seconded by Mr. 
G. K, Gokhale, who said that he wanted to pay 
my own humble tribute of admiration of Mr. Wacha 
for the splendid work he has lieen doing all these 
recent years He spoke of their admiration for 
his unflagging energy, for the painstaking character 
of his work, and, above all, for the indomitable 
courage whicli always characterises liiin and for his 
unrivalled grasp of financial questions. I^he Hon. 
Raja Rampal Singh and Mr. Caine also bore testimony 
to Mr. Wacha\s great capacity. 

Mr. W. C. Bannerji, in Resolution XXI, voiced the 
Congress’ continued confidence in Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and hoped that he would be re-elected to 
the House of Commons; the Resolution was seconded 
and carried. 

Then came the final Resolutions, voting Rs. 60,000 
to the British Committee, re-appointing Mr. A. 0. Hume 
vand Mr. I). E. Wacha as General and Joint General 
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Secretaries, and fixing on Amraoti as the place of 
meeting for the Thirteenth Congress. 

The Congress rose after a warmly proposed and 
seconded vote of thanks, and the presentation of a gold 
watch and chain to the President l>v his Muhammadan 
admirers, and liis speecli in reph . 

Idiiis ended the Twelfth National ('ongress, 1896. 

RBSOLUTIONS 
The Queen-Bmpresa 

I. lic^olv 0(1--That this ('onjjfn's.s (l(*sir('s to phii(‘ on record its 
lunnhio con^rutuhitious on H(‘r (innioiis MajosU, tho Quooii- 
EinprcKs, huvinjJT attained tin* sivitcth soar ( li(*r r(M<>:n, the longest 
and the most l)enoliconf in the annahs ( f tin* Kni])ire—a reif'-n 
associated with lln* nn»st important ad\an’os in human ha)i|>inesK 
and civilisation, 'Phe Con^o*<*SN express's the hope that Her 
Majesty ma\ loiiju b<' sparml to rei^^n o\er h people. 

Thanks of Congress 

II. Jlesohed—'Pliat tins Congress desires to convey to Sir 
William Wedderlmrn and the otlnn- imnnbc'rs of the British Com¬ 
mittee its most grateful thanks for tlim’r disintei'ested services in 
the cause of Indian Ihditical .Vd\anecmcnt and accords its heartv 
welcome to Mr W. S. Caine as the Delegate of tin* British Com¬ 
mittee to this Congr(‘HS. 

liOgal 

III. ResoUed -That this Congress notices with satisfaction 
the Hupjiort of public opinion both in England and in India, which 
the question of the He])arati.»ii of .ludieiul from Executive functions 
in the administration of justice has received ; and this Congress 
once again appeals tn tin* Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, to take practical steps for speedily carrying out this much- 
neodod reform. In this connection, the Congress desires to record 
its deep regret at the death of Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose, who made 
this question the subject of his sjiecial study. 

VII. Resolved—That this Congress having regard to the 
opinion of the Jury Commission as to the success of the system of 
Trial by Jury, and to tho fact that with the progress of education a 
sufficient number of educated persons is a^Tiilable in all parts of the 
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country, and concurring with previous Congresses, is of opinion that 
Trial by Jury should be extended to districts and offences to which 
the system at present does not apply, and that the verdit!ts should 
be final. 

XVIII. Resolved—That in the opinion of this Congress it is 
desirable that in future no Indian Prince or Cliief shall be deposed 
on the ground of mal-administration or misconduct until the frwt of 
such mal-administration or misconduct shall have been established 
to the satisfaction of a Public Tribunal, which shall command the 
confidence alike of Cxovernment and of the Indian Princes and 
Chiefs. 


Provinoial Finanoe 

IV. Resolved —Considering that the Local Cov ernments are 
entrusted with all branches of administration, excepting Army ex¬ 
penditure, superior supervision and control here and in Kngland, 
and the payment of interest on debt, this Congress is of opinion 
that the allotments made to the Provincial (rovernments on what is 
called the Provincial Adjustments are inadequate, and that in view 
of the revision of the Quinqmmnial Provincial Contract, winch is to 
take place in 1897, the time has arrived when a further step should 
be taken in the matter of financial decentialisation, by leaving the 
responsibility of the financial administration of the different Provin¬ 
ces principally to the Local Governments, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment receiving from each Local Govc'rnrnent only a fixed contri¬ 
bution levied in accordance with some definite and ecjuitablo jirinci- 
ple, which should not be liable to any disturbance during the cur¬ 
rency of the period of contract, so as to secure to Local Govern¬ 
ments that fiscal certainty, and that advantage arising from the 
normal expansion of the revenues, which ari? so essential to all real 
progress in the development of the resources arul the satisfactory 
administration of the different Provinces. 

Public SepYice 

Y. Resolv'ed—That this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, again records its deep regret that the labours of the 
Public Service Commission have practically proved void of any 
good result to the peojfie of this country, and repeats its conviction 
that no satisfactory solution of the question is possible unless effect 
is given to the Resolution of the House of Commons of the 2nd 
June, 1893, in favour of holding the competitive examinations for the 
Indian Civil Services, viz.^ Civil, Medical, Police, Engineering, 
Telegraph, Forest, and Accounts, both in India and in England. 
This Congress would once again respectfully urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Resolution of the House of Commons should 
be speedily carried out as an act of justice to the Indian people and 
as the only adequate fulfilment of the pledges made to them. 
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VI. Hrsolvod —Tliat this Coiififress hereby records its protest 
against tlici scheme reorganising the Educational Service which has 
just received the sanction of the Secretary of State, as Ijoing calcu¬ 
lated to evclude Natives of India, including those who have been 
educated in England, from the 8U])eru>r grade <d’ tlie Education 
Service to which they have hitherto been admitlf‘d ; for in the 
words of the Kesolntion —“ In future Native's of India who are 
desirous of enti'ring the Education Deparrnient will usually be 
appointed in India, find to the Provincial Service*” The Congress 
prays that tlie schc'ine may be so recast jis to afford facilities for 
the admission of Intlian graduates to tlie superior gnide of the 
Educatiomil Serv ice. 

X Resolved (e) That this Congrt‘ss notices with satisfaction 
that its views in conm'ction with the* urgency and the lines of 
relorm in r<‘gard to tin* condirum of tlie Civil and Military Medical 
iServices of the country liave beem endorsed in influential Medical 
and Military circles , and in tin* interests of the public, the Medical 
Science and the* profes^^ioii, as aKo in the cause of economic adminis¬ 
tration, tliis (^)ngress once again jitHims* (1 ) that there should be 
only OIK* Military Medical Service vvitli two branches, one for the 
Euro[)ean arm^ and the otlier for native* troo}>s, worked on identical 
lines, and (2) that the Civil Medical S(*rvic(* of the country should 
be reconstituted as a distinct and inde])endent Medical Service, 
wholly detached from itspu'sent Militarv connection, and recruited 
from the open profession of Medicine in India and elsewhere, wdth 
duo regard to the utilisation of indigi*nous talent, other things being 
cipial. 


(h) Tliat tlie Congress further altirms that the status and 
claims of C’ivil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants roquirt* 
thorough and open enquiry with a view to the redressing of long¬ 
standing anomalit*H and conseijuent grievances. 

XVI. Resolved -That having regard to the wisdom of the 
policy of appointing to the (lov'emorshijis of Madras and Bombay, 
statesmen from England to the exclusion of the Services in India, 
and in view' to the utilisation by those (Governors of the pow'er of 
giving when necessary a casting vote allowed them by law, this 
Congress is of opinion that it is desirable that the Executive 
Governments of those Provinces should bo administered by the 
Governors wdth Councils of three members and not of two 
members as at present, and that one of the three Councillors 
must be other than a member of the Indian Civil Service ; and in 
view to carrying out the object without additional cost, this 
Congress w'ould suggest that the oRicers commanding the forces 
of those’ Presidencies be declared members of the respective Councils, 
as the Commanders-in-Chief of Madras and Bombay were, before 
the Madras and Bombay Annies Act of 1893 was passed. 
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Salt Tax 

VIIJ. Kc'solvod—That this Conirivss (jiu**'ai^ain placi's on re¬ 
cord its si'iiso of the jjfreat Imrdsini) \\lnfh the presc'iit rate of Salt 
Tax imposes upon the poorest elasses ot tin* (‘(luiitry, a haniship 
whieh renders it ineiimhent upon the tio\ ernimmf to lak<' tlie 
earliest o]l])ortlllllt ^ to r(‘store the <liit\ to tlie levcd of I HUS 

South Africa 

iX. Kesolv(‘d—d'hat this ('oni'res'^ onct' .ij^ain deems it lu'ces- 
sarv to record its most solemn protest against the tlisahilities 
imposed on Indian settleis in South Alnc.i, and the inv idioiis and 
humiliating distinctions mad(‘ IxUwim'ii them and Kuropt'an settlers, 
and appeals to Her Majesty’s (»o\(unment and the (TO\('rnment of 
India to guard the interests of Indian settlm-s and to rtdieve tluMii 
of the disabilities to \Nhich they are suhjectml 

Confirmation of Previous Resolutions 

XL Kesolv(*d—That this C’on<rress concurs with its prmlect^s- 
sors in strongh advocating 


(a) Persistent jiies'JUK* In tin* (fO\ernmi'nt ot India on all 
Provincial Administrations to induce them to carry out in its 
integrity the excise* [lolicy <‘nunciated in paragrajihs UKJ, 104 and 
lOo of the Des[)atch piddislu'd in Uto iiazi'tte o) of March, 

1890, ami the introduction of a simple svst»‘m of r'jf(‘cti\f* lo(*al 
option. 

Letjnl 

(h) The intioductioM into the Coih* of (criminal Proeedun* of a 
provision enabling accused jiersons in wnirrant cast's to demand that 
instead of being tried by the Magistnite, thc*y may be committed to 
the Court of Sessions. 


Mihtrii ij 

(c) \ modification of the rules under the Arms Act so as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors to, India 
without distinction of creed, caste or colour , to ensure the liberal 
(!oncession of licences wherever wild animals habitually destroy 
human life, cattle or crops, and to make all licences, gninted under 
the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revocable only on proof of 
misuse, and valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in which 
they are issued ; 

(d) The establi.shment of Military Colleges in India, whereat 
Natives of India, as defined by Statute, may be educated and trained 
for a military career, as Commissioned or non-Commissioned officers 
(according to capacity and qualifications) in the Indian army ; 
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(r) The authorising and stimulating of a \^ide8pread system 
of volunteering, such as obtains in Gnuit Britain, amongst the 
people of India. 

Cofnj>rn'<(ition 

(/) The discontinuaruM* of the gram of Hvchange Componsa- 
tion Allow'ance to the non-domi(*iled Eurfipean and Eurasian 
employees of rioveniment. 


India Council 

iy) The abolition of tin* Council of *^lie Sec retary of State for 

India. 

Pi t)i nicial Council and Hiyh ('lairf (Panjali) 

(/i) The (‘stablishtiuuir of a High Court ui Judicature and a 
Provincial Legislative Council in the Punjab. 


Coercion oj flic PiC'^'i 

(i) Th(‘ withdrawal of the (iov<*rnment of India Notification 
of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Department, gagging the Press in 
'rcrritories under British administration in Native States, as being 
nUrograd(‘, arbitrary and mischievous in its nature and opjmsed to 
sound statesmanship and to the* libc'rty of the people. 

Poverty, Famine, and Remedies 

XI1. Resolved—That this Congress de})lores the out-break 
of famine in a more or less acute form throughout iudia and holds 
that this and other famines which have o<-curred in recent years 
are due to the great poverty of the jicople, brought on by the drain 
of the w’ealth of the country w hich has been going on for years 
together, and by the excessive taxation and over-assessment, 
conseciuent on a ysilicy of extravagance, followed by the Govern¬ 
ment both in the Civil and the Military departments, which has so 
far impoverished the ])eople that at the tii-st touch of scarcity they 
are rendered helpless and must perish unless fed by the State or 
helped by private charity. In the opinion of this Congress the 
true remedy against the recurrence of famine lies in the adoption 
of a policy, which wmuld enforce economy, husband the resources 
of the State, foster the development of indigenous and local arts 
and industries w^hich have practically been extinguished, and 
help forward the introduction of modern arts and industries. 

In the meantime the Congress would remind the Government 
of its solemn duty to save human life and mitigate human suffer¬ 
ing (the provisions of the existing Famine Code being in the 
opinion of the Congress inadequate as regards wages and rations 
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and oppressive as regards task work), and would appeal to the 
Government to redeem its pledges by restoring the Famine 
Insurance Fund (keeping a separate account of it) to its original 
footing, and to apply it more largely to its original purpose, viz., 
the immediate relief of the famine-stricken people. 

That in view of the fact that private charity in Kngland is 
ready to flow freely into this country at this awful juncture, and 
considering that largo classes of sufForers can only be reached by 
private charity, this Congress desires to enter its most emphatic 
protest against the manner in which tin* Government of India is 
at present blocking the wa}^ and this Congress humbly ventures 
to express the hope that tlie disastrous mistake committed by 
Lord Lytton’s Government in the matter will not be lepeated on 
this occasion. 

XIII. Resolved—T^lat this Congress once again would desire 
to call the attention of the Gov'crnment to the deplorable condition 
of the poorer classes in India, full forty millions of w'hom, accord¬ 
ing to high ofiicial authority, drag out a miserable (‘xist(*nce on the 
verge of starvation even in normal years, and the Congress w'ould 
recommend the following amongst other measures for the ameliora¬ 
tion of their condition • 

(1) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to those 
parts of the country where it does not exist at the jiresent time, 
and restrictions be put on over-assessments in those parts of India 
where it may not be advisable to extend the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment at the present time, so as to leave the ryots sufficient to 
maintain themselves 

(2) That Agricultural Banks be established and that greater 
facilities be accorded for obtaining loans under the Agricultural 
Loans Act. 

(3) That the minimum income assessable under the Income- 
tax Act be raised from five hundred to one thousand. 

(4) That technical schools be established and local and 
indigenous manufactures fostered. 

Eiduoation 

XIV. Resolved—That the time having come when greater 
facilities are imperatively required for Higher Education and the 
proper development of the Indian intellect than what are at 
present offered by examinations alone, this Congress is of opinion 
that the Acts of Incorporation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay should be amended so as to provide for the 
introduction of teaching functions and for a wider scope of 
learning, and so as to suit generally the requirements of the 
present day. 
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. Migration 

XV. ReHolved—Tlmt having regard to thc^ facility of inter¬ 
course bofwc*(*n all parts of India and Assam, this Congress is of 
opinion that the time has now arrived when the Irtland Emigration 
Act I of 1882, as amended hy Act VII of 1893, should be repealed. 

Permanent Settlement 

XVII. llesolved—That this Congress enters its emphatic 
protest against the ])oliey (jf Government, in Provinces where the 
SettlenuMit of Land Kevenue is periodical, to reduce the duration 
of the Settlement to shorter jieriods than had been the case till 
now, and pniys that the Settlement shouhl be guaranteed for long 
periods, at least for sixty years. 

Representation 

XIX. Resolved That this Congress puts on record its em¬ 
phatic protest against the retrograde |>olicy of tho Government of 
India followed last year in nominating a gentleman for the Central 
Provinces to the Supreme Legislative Council ithout asking local 
bodies to make recommendations for such nomination, and earnest¬ 
ly hopes that Government will be pleased to take early steps to 
give to the CUuitral Provinces the same kind of representation that 
it has already granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North 
Western Provinces. 

Expenditure Commission 

XX. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of satisfaction at the delegation hy the Bombay Presidency 
Association of Mr. ^)inslla\^ Eduljee Wacha, Joint General Secretary 
of the Congress, to give evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Expenditure, and the Congress luvs full conlidenee that Mr. Wacha 
will give awurate and adequate expression to its views on the 
questions which form the subject of enquiry. 

Parliamentary Representation 

XXI. Resolved—That this Congress again expresses its full 
and unabated confidence in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the represen¬ 
tative of the people of India, and hopes that he will be re-elected 
by his old constituency of Central Finsbury or any other Liberal 
constituency. 

Ctongross Work 

XXII. Resolved—That a sum of Rupees sixty thousand be 
assigned for the expenses of the British Committee and cost of 
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the Congress Pablicntion, Indut, and also for the expenses of the 
Joint (General Secretary’s Office, and that the se\oral ciivles do 
contribute as arranged, either non, or h(‘r('after in counnittee, for 
the year 1897 


Formal 

XXlll. Resolved—That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. 0. 
Hume to be Cxeneral Secretary, and Mr. I) K Wacha to be Joint 
General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

XXTV. Resolved—That the 1'hirttMMitli Congress do assemble 
on su(;h day after Christmas 1897, as may be later determined 
upon, at Amraoti, Ih'rar 



CHAin'KIl XIII 

The 27th, 28tli and 29th of Deceinl)er, 1897, saw the 
Thirteenth National Congress in meeting assembled 
at Amraoti, Jlerar. 692 delegates had answered to the 
call in that terrible year of distress. Tlie number 
was smaller than usual, but the otKcials put every 
possible ditfieulty in the way of holding the Congress 
—partly because of the wild outburst of suspicion and 
hatred wliich followed the murders of Mr. Rand and 
Ijieutenant Ayerst, and partly because of tluy(|naran- 
tine established in the first fear of the plague. There 
was even doubt if tlie officials would allow the Con¬ 
gress to be held, but the steadfastness of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee and the care they took in their 
arrangements finally triumphed. Tlie delegates 
were distributed as follows : 

Berar, C. P. and Secunderabad 

Madras... 

Bengal ... 

Bonlbay 

N. W. P. and Oudh. 

Panjab. 


88 

88 

17 

10 

1 


692 
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The Congress was welcomed by Mr. Khaparde, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, and he opened 
with a brief account of the saddest year that India 
had known for long : famine had ravaged the land ; 
plague had appeared in a form unknown for centu¬ 
ries ; a ruinous frontier war had hampered finances ; 
floods, fires, and earthquakes had added their terrors. 
Government and people were united in their efforts 
to relieve the distress caused by so many natural 
catastrophes, when tw^o deplorable murders,^’ commit¬ 
ted at Poona, roused the distrust of the Government, 
a panic over a supposed widespread conspiracy arose, 
State prosecutions began, and unexpected deporta¬ 
tions with a proposal to amend criminal procedure. 
Under such circumstances they met; the only bright 
spot in the year was the Jubilee of her who gave 
the Manila Carta of 1858. He called on the Hon. 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji to propose the President 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Bannerji, in a few words, noting the gravity 
of the times owing to the reactionary tendency of the 
Government, and the need for a statesman to guide 
their deliberations, proposed the Hon. Mr. C. Sanka- 
ran Nair, an honoured and illustrious leader of the 
Congress movement 

Mr. M. V. Joshi seconded, saying that they 
needed that year, especially, in their President 
unswerving devotion to the Congress, unquestionable 
loyalty, and unblemished personal character. These 
they found in the President proposed. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. C. H. Setalwad 
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supported, and the Resolution was carried with great 
enthusiasm. 

The President opened his speech with a few grace¬ 
ful words of reference to the Jubilee of the Queen- 
Empress, and then passed on to the cry of sedition 
suddenly raised by a section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press against the whole class of educated Indians. He 
pointed out the impossibility of a class brought up on 
the English classics by English professors, studying 
English history, reading English books, newspapers, 
journals, not acquiring English conceptions of 
duty, of rights, of brotherhood They knew that 
class and race divisions, degradation and misery, 
had been cured in England by free institutions, and 
they believed that similar results would follow them 
here. To deny India representative institutions would 
be to ignore the principles, for which the noblest 
names in England's history had toiled and bled. She 
could not close the schools, nor prevent her papers 
circulating, with denunciations of tyranny in them. 
Mr. Chamberlain had been holding up to admiration 
Wallace, whose head was stuck up as that of a traitor, 
Bruce, guilty of a foul murder, Emmet and other Irish 
leaders, executed for treason by the English Govern¬ 
ment. It is impossible to argue a man into slavery 
in the English language.^’ Therefore they wished for 
the continuance of British rule, that India might 
take her place in the Confederacy of the free English- 
speaking Nations of the world. 

The' President, gratefully recognising the magnifi¬ 
cent aid sent to starving India by Great Britain and 
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other countries, said they could not shut their eyes to 
the need of turning the energy, which sought to relieve, 
to a removal of the causes of famine. At the root of 
these famines is the great poverty of India.In Madras 
in a favourable season there was no grain for 5 millions 
out of a population of 28 millions. Was that to 
continue ? Permanent Settlement and Retrench¬ 
ment were two of the necessary reforms. Much of 
the expenditure was due to the idea that the 
English were a superior race, holding India by the 
sword. “ To us this idea is hateful, and therefore we 
insist upon equality before law and (lovernment . . . 
These distinctions . . . cast a slur on our loyalty, 
accentuate race prejudices in a most invidious form, 
and relegate Indians to the position of an inferior race, 
and silently ensure the emasculation of our manhood. 
The Colonies justified their bad treatment b\ 

our degraded position in our own eountr}. On 

this rare question no concession is possible. No com¬ 
promise can be accepted so far as it lies in us. We must 
insist on perfect equality. Inequality means race inferior¬ 
ity, national abasement. Acquisition, therefore, of all 
civil rights conferred on Englishmen, removal of all 
disabilities on Indians as such—these must be our aim. 

T'he President then referred to the distress and 
anger caused by the plague measures in Poona, the 
forcible intrusion of soldiers into the ladies quarters in 
Hindu and Muhammadan homes, and their entry into 
family temples. Mr. Natu, a leading Poona Sardar, 
had sent formal written complaints to Grovernraent, 
appealing to them to interfere. The outrages went 
on, and the President of the Plague Committee was 
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murdered. Tlie Anglo-Indian Press attacked the 
Vernacular Press and the educated Indians, “a gagg¬ 
ing Act was loudly demanded, the policy of imparting 
education to the Indians was questioned, the Press in 
England was worked, and the Europeans were thrown 
into a panic The result was lamentable. The 
brotl^ers Natii were arrested and kept in prison with¬ 
out trial, Mr. Tilak and the Editors of two Verna¬ 
cular papers were prosecuted. Mr. 151ak was tried by 
a judge and a jury of 6 Europeans and Indians, and 
was, of course, competed by 6 votes to 8, and was treated 
as an ordinary criminal, (lovernment had not answer¬ 
ed the question as to the foundation of the complaints 
made. But India was asking it, and posterity would 
ask it. 'I'o try to stop progress may compel under¬ 
ground passages or its overflow^’. 

Shall we he content to liave India as it is, or shall 
we go on and do all in our power to lift it to a higher 
level ? Years of sub jection, nay, we may even say servitude, 
have sapped the strength of the Indian Nation, dwarfed 
its growth, and stripped it of all that was grand and 
noble in it, and if India is ever to occupy a better 
position than she fills at the present moment and 
take her proper place in the scale of Nations, it must be 
entirely due to the zealous efforts of her educated and 
enlightened men. 

The warnings of the speaker as to the results of 
repression were unheeded, and progress was driven 
underground. Mr. Tilak was embittered, but not 
terrified, and took his place among the martyrs of 
liberty. The birth of the Extremist party may be 
dated from the plague outrages in Poona, the answer 
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to the just appeals by the Natii Sardars for investiga¬ 
tion by imprisonment without trial—since a trial 
would have proved the truth of their complaints 
—and the unwise Press prosecutions. 

The Subjects Committee was approved and the 
Congress adjourned. 

On the second day, the regular business begarvwith 
a protest against the frontier policy, and a request 
that, if the Imperial policy required these trans-frontier 
excursions, the British Exchequer should bear most of 
the cost. Mr. O. E. Wacha moved Kesolution I, em¬ 
bodying these views, and as he said, the subject had 
really been threshed out. They had protested annually 
against the military expenditure incurred by frontier 
wars. I^he Resolution was seconded by Mr. (t. 
Subramania Iyer and carried. 

Resolution II was closely knit with th(j first, and 
asked the British Parliament, in view of tlie distress 
caused by famine and plague, to make a substantial 
contribution to the cost of the W^ar then going on. 
Mr. Baikunthanath Sen, in moving it, urged that 
India was living from hand to rnoutli, and that the 
famine had dislocated her finances; moreover the 
evidence laid before the Expenditure Comini.ssion 
justified the hope that Britain would bear her share. 
Mr. Jaishi Ram seconded, and the Resolution was 
carried with the addition that a petition embodying 
the two resolutions should be sent to Parliament. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved Resolution 
III, which, as he said, crystallised the expressions of 
opinion uttered at previous Congresses, on the right 
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to vote on Budgets, the reduction of Military and Civil 
Expenditure, and a sharing between Britain and India 
of all costs incurred in their common interests. India 
had to pay for the annexation of Burma, for foreign 
wars ; let there be direct Indian representation on 
the India Council to vote against these charges. 
Mr. Hirendranath Datta, in seconding, said that some 
good had come out of the Expenditure Commission, 
since its members had become convinced of the 
poverty of India, and this should lead to the 
establishment of an effective control over Indian 
finance. ^Fhe Resolution was further supported and 
carried. 

A wise innovation was adopted, by the Omnibus 
Resolution, No. IV, being moved from the Chair, as 
having been thoroughly discussed at previous Congress¬ 
es ; for the same reason. Resolution V on the Public 
Service Commission, and Resolution VI, on gagging 
the Press in the Feudatory States, were put and 
carried. The same procedure might well have been 
adopted with Resolution VII on Permanent Settlement, 
which was, however, moved in a very long speech by 
Mr. John Adams, seconded by the Hon. Mr. D. S. 
Carvel, supported by three other speakers, and 
carried. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri moved Resolution VIII, another 
very old stager, the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions, and Mr. C. H. Setalwad in 
seconding usefully pointed out that both the Hon. 
Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. Dutt had for¬ 
mulated schemes which showed that no additional. 
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expenditure need be entailed by carrying out the 
reform. The Resolution was carried, as was 
Resolution IX, moved from the Chair, on the cause 
of famine being only removable by a policy of 
retrenchment and reform. 

With this the Congress adjourned. 

On the third day, the President opened the 
proceedings by putting from tlie Chair Resolution X, 
expressing thanks to (ireat Britain, the Colonies, 
the United States and other countries for help given 
to relieve the famine, and also for the services 
rendered in India by English and Indians. 

Gratitude was right and fitting, but the heart 
aches that the India, the droppings of whose soil 
fed distant Nations’^ in the 18th century, should at 
the end of the 19th be a beggar asking, at tlie doors 
of happier Nations, for bread. 

Resolution XI, asking for three members instead 
of two in Executive Councils, and one of them a 
non-official, was moved by the Hon. Mr. N. Subba 
Rau, He pointed to the necessity for placing an 
Indian in each Executive Council, and commented on 
the fact that men like Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa 
Raghava Iyengar should have to go to Baroda, and 
Sir T. Madhava Rao successively to Travancore, 
Baroda, and Indore, being shut out of high service in 
British India. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar seconded, and the Resolution 
-was carried. 

Resolution XII was moved by the Hon. Mr. Suren- 
dranath Bannerji, and dealt with the exercise by 
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Government of the special pf)vvers given by the 
Regulations of 1818, G9 and ^27, and urged the 
Government of Bombay either to try or release the 
Sardars Xatu, whom they had kej)t in custody for 
five months. ('IMiis terrible powt‘r exercised in 
India still, the old Irffres th cachet of Bourbon tiiries, 
and anyone suspected by Government may be, and too 
often is, suddenly swept out of sight, disappears, and 
tliere is no redr(\ss.) Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, as 
was fitting, spoke warmly : 

We regard th(‘ (jiiartering of tlie Punitive Police at 
]\)ona as a rnistakt*. We rt‘gard the imprisonment of Mr. 
Tilak and of th(‘ Poona Editors as a sh’ll greater mistake. 
For Mr. 'J’ilak riiy liectrt is full of .sympathy, ^[y feelings 
go forth to him in his pri.son house. A Nation is in 

tears.Englishmen liave won for themselves the 

Magna Carta and the Habeas Corpus. The principles 
wliich underlie those concessions are embalmed in their 
glorious constitution. The con.stitution, 1 have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, is ours by birthright; born British subjects, 
we are entitled to the privilege.s of British subjects. Who 
will tilch away these rights from us r* We are resolved, 
and this Congress will take the pledge, you and I will 
enter into a solemn League and (yovenant. Let it go forth 
from this hall, let it impregnate the public mind of India, 
we are resolved, by every constitutional means that may 
be available to us, to as.sert under the Providence of God 
our rights as British subjects, not the least important of 
which is the ine.stimable right of personal liberty. 

Brave and true words, but as fruitles.s in 1897 as in 
1915, and to remain fruitless until they ring from 
one end of India to the other. Now, as ever, is it true, 
that only 

They have rights who dare maintain them. 
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Kightly did the eloquent speaker say : 

Brother delegates, security of life and property are 
the great foundations upon which rests the vast, the 
stupendous, the colossal fabric of British rule in India. 
What becomes of these inestimable blessings if at any 
moment your property may be confiscated, and you may 
be arrested, kept in custody for months together, 
without a trial and without a word of explanation ? 
What becomes of the boasted vaunt of the boon 
of personal liberty and personal security under British 
rule under these circumstances ? 

Mr. R. K. R. Cania seconded the Resolution, and 
quoted a remarkable statement of Jjord George 
Hamilton : ‘‘ In India, almost without warning, an 
apparently peaceful population might suddenly 
become as dangerous as criminal lunatics, with but 
one object before them—to murder the class alien to 
them.’^ This wicked statement, made in tlie House of' 
Commons by Lord George Hamilton, Secr(‘tary of 
State for India, is one more proof of the profound 
ignorance of India which seems to be the qualification 
for the Secretaryship. If the shameful slander were 
as true as it is false, even a criminal lunatic has to be 
brought to trial, not kept indefinitely in prison, 
untried. Messrs. P. Kesava Pillai, iVlfred Nandi, and 
V. K. Kale further supported, and the Resolution 
was unanimously carried. 

Resolution XIII, brought up by Mr. W. C. 
Bannerji, protested against the proposed changes in 
the law of sedition, as dealing an irreparable blow to 
liberty of speech and the freedom of the press. He 
moved it in an argumentative and powerful 
speech, showing the unfairness, in matters called 
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seditious, of trying an Indian before an English 
jury, who might not even know the language of 
the accused, or by District Magistrates, officers of the 
Government threatened by the sedition. He thought 
the proposals would be forced into law, and he said : 

We must go before the British public. We must 
explain to them how the agents they have sent to govern 
the country on their behalf and in theii* name are dealing 
with the people, that is, dealing in a manner wholly 
unworthy of the British name and the British love of 
freedom. And if we can convince them that we are right, 
I have no doubt that the British Nation will rise in their 
wratli, and free us from the trammels which Lord Elgin 
and his councillors are forging for us. 

Mr. Mudholkar seconded, in an able speech, point¬ 
ing to the danger of the loose form of words em¬ 
ployed, urging that the measure was retrograde and 
most mischievous. Pandit B. Narrain Dhar quoted a 
minute recorded by Lord Hobhouse in 1876, in which 
he pointed out that any attempt towards even-handed 
justice was met by the Anglo-Indian press with 
outcries and menaces, compared to which the com¬ 
plaints of the native iiew.spapers are gentle murmurs 
Similarly, Sir James Fitzjames Stephens, asked 
by certain Native Associations how they could 
tell whether they were infringing the law, said : Go 
to the English newspapers; whatever they say, you 
®^y ) anybody should want to be more 

offensive than they, is inconceivable.” 

Mr. A. C. Mozumdar was astonished that the petty 
caluninies of newspapers, poisoning against Indians 
the mind of the Government, had been so successful 
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as to lead the State itself to charge them with 
sedition. 

Born of a people whose ancestors often sacriticed tlieir 
own children for the supposed welfare of their Kings, w’e 
disdain to learn lessons of loyalty from those whose 
liberties are bathed and consecrated in ro} al blood. 

After two other speakers had addressed the Con¬ 
gress^ the Resolution was carried. 

Mr. John Adam moved Resolution XIV, against 
the proposed increase of the powcu-s of the Police, 
and analysed at great length the provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Bill then pending. ^Phree other 
speakers followed and the Resolution was carried. 

After a brief recess, a telegram vas sent to 
Mr. Gladstone on his c*(>mpletion of his 89th year, 
and then Resolution XV'*, thanking the Government 
for giving a Legislative Council to the Panjab, and 
regretting its limitations, was put from the Chair 
and carried. 

Resolution XVI pointed out that l(‘gislation for 
Berar was passed by the Hxecutive, and reipiested it 
might be passed in tlie Supreme Legislative Council. 
No. XVII asked for the extension of the scope of the 
Famine Commission to enquire into the causes and 
prevention of periodical famines. Mr. Ramanjalu 
Naidii moved it, noticing the Madras famines of 
1854, ^65, 76, 77-78, ’91 and ’97. Nothing had been 
done to prevent these recurrences. Fourteen times 
as much was spent on railways as on irrigation, while 
if the money invested in railways were used for irri¬ 
gation, famine would disappear. Professor A. S. Sathe 
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seconded, urging that the root of the recurring 
famines must be found and destroyed. It was tho 
result of a century’s bungling. Railways helped 
English trade; irrigation helped the ryot. The 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XVIJI expressing confidence in Mr. 
Naoroji was moved by the Hon. Rai Bahadur 
P. Ananda (vharlii, seconded by Mr. ^fotilal Ghose and 
carried. Jtesolutions XJX and XX, the usual thanks 
to Sir William W edderburn and the British Committee 
and tlie yearly grant, and tlie re-a])pointment of 
Mr. A. (). Hiinie and Mr. I). E. Waclia were moved 
from the (Uiair and carried, and Resolution XXI fixed 
the meeting of the next Congress in iladras* 
The linal Resolutions, XXIi thanking tlie Reception 
for tho success of its singularly difficult work, and 
XXJII the vote of thanks to the Chiir, were 
enthusiastically carried, and the J’resident, with a 
few kindly words of recognition, declared the 
4^hirteenth Xhitional (’ongress dissolved. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Military 

I. ll«'.s()l\t'd— That this C(>n<^r("-s oxprcss('p its deep and earnest 
con\icti<»n tlint the present Frontier })oliey of the G«>verninent of 
India js injurious tn (lie best uitt'rests of the Hritish Empire in 
jirenoral, and tliis country in particular, as it involves frt^quent 
Military (‘Xjiedifions lan'OTul tin* pn'sent limits of tho Rritish Indian 
Empire and causes great loss of valuable lives and public money : 
it therefore entreats the British Nation to put a stop to this aggres¬ 
sive policy and to lay do\N n, tliat. if such expeditions are found 
necessary, tliey being for Imperial purposes, the major portion of 
their expenses should bo defrayed by the British Exchequer. 

II. Resolved—That in view of tho fact that the calamities of 
famine and plague have dislocated the already seriously embarrass¬ 
ed finances of this country, and crippled its limited resources, and 
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that the Military operations carried on beyond the North West 
Frontier are for the protection of Imperial interests, this Congress 
prays that the British Parliament will, pending the settlement of 
the principle on which the Military charges are to be apportioned 
between Great Britain and India, be pleased to make a substantial 
contribution to the cost of the present War. 

II. A. Eesolved—That this Congress authorises the President 
to submit a petition to Parliament, embodying the prayer contained 
in Resolutions I and II under his hand on its behalf. 

Expenditure Commission 

III. Resolved—That this Conirress rejoices that the “ Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure” ^^a8 pleased to decide to 
admit the public to its proceedings, and furtlu'r desires to express 
its grateful acknowledgments for the opportunity afforded by the 
Honourable Commission to representative Indian witnesses, to 
state fully the case on behalf of India. With regard to the three 
divisions of the reference, the Congrevs d(‘sircs most respectfully to 
submit the following prayers for the favourable tonsidemtion of 
the Honourable Commission : 

(I) As regards the machinery to control Imlian Expenditure it 
is prayed 

(1)—that the non-official memberp of the Viceroy’s Council 
may be made more diiectly representative of the Indian people, 
and that they may have the right to move amendments and divide 
the Council upon the Provisions of the Budget. (2) That a suffi- 
cient number of representative Indians ot position and experience 
may be nominated to the Council of the Secretary of State on the 
recommendation of the elected members of the Viceroy’s and Local 
Legislative Councils j and (3) that each year a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons may be appointed to enquire into, and 
report upon, the financial condition of India ; 

(2) As regards the progress of Expenditure, it is prayed that 
the Military and other unproductive expenditure be reduced, that 
larger amounts be spent in promoting the welfaie and progress of 
the people, and that a large saving and more efficient administra¬ 
tion may be obtained, by the substitution, as far as practicable, of 
Indian for European agency, in the higher grades of the Public 
Service ; and 

(3) As regards apportionment of charges, it is prayed that 
the Imperial Treasury may bear a fair proportion of all expenditure, 
in which the common interests of India and the rest of the Empire 
are involved ; and that especially the expense of the present war 
beyond the frontier may be largely borne by the Imperial Exche¬ 
quer. Lastly, that it be an instruction to the President to submit a 
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copy of this RoBolution, under hi« own si^iatiire to the Chainnan 
of the Royal CommisBion with the least practicable delay. 

Gonfirmation of Previous Resolutions 

IW Resolved—That this CongresB concurs with its prederes- 
Bors in sti^ongly advocating, (1896: (a) (r) (^) ; (h) omitting 

Piovincinl Council, which had been gi*anted.) 

And this Congress, concurring with its predecessors records its 
protests • (1896 («)—(d) VI, VIII, IX, XIX.) 

And this Congress, also concurring with its predecessors, 
expresseH its firm conviction . 

(a) (I8i)ti X) That in the interests of the public, the 
Medical Science, and the Profession, as also in the cause 
of economic administration, (I) there should be only one 
Medical Military Service, with two bninches, one for the 
European Arnjy and one for Native Tixiops, worked on 
klentical lines; (2) the Civil Medical Service of the country 
should be reconstituted as a distinct and independent Medical 
Service, wholly tietached from its present Military connection, 
and recruited from the open pnifession of medicine in India 
and elsewhere, with due regarcl to the utilisation of indigenous 
talent, other things being e(|ual ; and (8) there should be a 
thoixnigh, open enquiry into the status and claims of Civil Assistant 
Surgeons and Hospital Assistants >^ith a view to the redressing of 
long-standing anomalies and consequent griei ances. 

(b) (1896 XIV). 

(c) (1896 XV). 

(d) (1896 XVIll). 

(c) (1896 VII), 


Public Service 

V. Resolv'cd—That this Congress concurring with previous 
Congresses, ngaiii records its deep regret that the laboura of the 
Public Service Commission have practically proved void of any 
good result to the people of this country, and repeats its conviction 
that no satisfactory solution of the question is possible, unless 
effect is given to the Resolution of the House of Commons of the 
2nd June, 1893, in favour of holding the competitive examinations 
for the Indian Civil Services, fi«.. Civil, Medical, Police, Engineer¬ 
ing, Telegraph, Forest, and Accounts, both in India and in England. 
This Congress would once again respectfully urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Resolution of the House of Commons should 
be speedily carried out, as an aot of Justice to the Indian people, 
and as the only adequate fulfilment of the pledges made to them. 
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XI. Kesolvod—That, having regard to the wisdom of the 
policy of apf>ointing to the Governorships of Madras atid Bombay, 
statesmen from England, to the exclusion of the Services in India, 
this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable that the Executive 
Government of those Provinces sliould be administered by the 
Governors with Councils of three M(5njbers and not o^ two Mem¬ 
bers, as at present, and that one of the three Councillors should bo 
other than a member of the Indian Civil Service. 

Coercion 

Prci-s 

VI. Resolv'ed—That this Congress being of opinion that the 
Government of India Notification of 25th Juno, 1891 in tin* Foreign 
Department, gagging the Press in T(‘rritories under British ad¬ 
ministration in Native States, is ictrogrado, arbitrary, and mischiev¬ 
ous in its nature, and opposed to sound statesmanship and to the 
liberty of the people, again enters its empliatic protest against the 
same, and urges its cancellation without delay. 

Lett res de Cachet 

XII. Resolved—That this Congress r(‘Sp(‘ctfully deprecates 
the exercise by the Government of the extraordinary })owers vested 
in them by Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818, Madras R<‘gulation II 
of 1819, and Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 at ii time of peace 
and quiet, and submits that such pov(*rs should he exc'rcised only 
under such limitations as will ensure th(*ir being put in force with 
the utmost circumspection and care ami under a sense of the high¬ 
est responsibility by the Government. 

(а) This Congress therefore* urges thal none of these Regu¬ 
lations should be put into force e\''X‘pt after notification by the 
LocaJ Government concerned that the circumstances contemplated 
by the preamble of the Regulations exist in its Province or in some 
definite area within the Province, and that it intends, if necessary, 
to exercise the powers vested m it; and further that in no case 
should such powers extend to keeping a person arrested under 
them in custody for a period of longer than three months without 
his being brought to trial before a Court of .Justice. 

(б) That this Congress, while feeling that the Government 
of Bombay must have acted under a sense of responsibility in 
arresting the Sardars Natii under Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 
is yet of opinion, that, five months having now elapsed from such 
arrest, it is the duty of the Government, in the interests of Justice, 
and also to allay the disquiet and uneasiness which has been created 
in the minds of the people at large by the arrest, to bring them— 
the Sardars Natu—to trial without delay, or, if the Government 
have no sufficient evidence against them to place before a Court of 
Justice, to release them. 
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Sedition 

XIII. Ropolved—That this Conj^ress views with alarm and 
anxiety the changes proposed in the existing law of sedition as 
defined in Section 124a, and of circulating false r(*port8 as defined 
in Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code, Hn<l is of opinion that 
Section 124 ji of the Indian Penal Code requires amen<iment, not in 
the din'ction of greater stringenej' hut in that of greater freedom, 
and if the law of sedition m India is to he made the same as it is in 
England, the administratirm of it ought to he safeguarded sub¬ 
stantially in the same way as it is there, ^ < 2 ., that the trial of 
accused persons must aluays he by jurv, at least one half of i\hom 
should be persons of the same nationality as the accused, and that 
their verdict shouhl he iinanimous. And this Congress strongly 
protests against cases of sedition ladiig madi* triable by Magistrates 
and not by Courts of Sessions and High Courts exclusively, as 
heretofore, and against the proposal to invest District Magistrates 
with the poi\(*r of calling upon pc*rM>ns wlio, in their opinion, tlis- 
seminate flisaffection, to find sur(*ties of good behaviour for twelve 
months I'his Congrc'ss is further of opinion that the changes in 
the law now jiroposed, will be altogorlier at variance with the 
jiled^es given by Sir James Fit/-Janies Snqihen when jiassing 
Section 124a of tin* Indian P(*iial Code through the Council, and 
will <leal an irrepanihle blow to liberty of speech and frt^edom of 
the Press, thus retarding the progress of tlie etiuntry and creating 
terror instead of eontideiice in the minds of the people. 

That a copy of this Ri'soliition he submitted to the Legislativ’^e 
Council by the President. 

Criminal P raced are 

XIV^. Resolved—That this Congress desires to record its pro¬ 
test against the Criminal Pnicedure Bill of 1897 now pending be¬ 
fore the Imperial liOgislative Council, as being a retrogade and 
reactionary measim^, which will add to the already large powers of 
the Police, invest Magistrates witli a discretionary authority which 
they do not now' possess, and curtail the powers of the High Courts, 
all to the extianno prejudice of accused persons. 

Permanent Settlement 

VII. Resolved—That this Congre'ss enters its emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Goveniment in Provinces where the 
settlement of land revenue is periodical in reducing the duration of 
the .Settlement while enhancing its amount, and expresses its firm 
conviction that, in the interests of the countiw it is absolutely 
necessary that the land revenue in such Provinces should bo 
permanently settled. 
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Legal 

VIIT. Resolved—-That this Coiif^ress notices with satisfaction 
the support of public opinion both in England and in India which 
the question of the sepamtion of Judicial and Executive functions 
in the administration of justice has received; and this Congress 
once again appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State to take practical steps for carrying out the much needed 
reform. 


Famine 

IX. Resolved—That this Congress is glad to note that the 
Government of India has appointed a Famine Commission and 
hopes that the Commission will institute a searching enquiry into 
the matter. At the same time the Congress once again desires to 
repeat its conviction that famines are <liie to the great poverty of 
the people, brought on by the drain of the wealth of the country 
which has been going on for years togetlier, and by the excessive 
taxation and over-assessment consequent on a policy of extravagance, 
followed by the Government both in the Civil and Military Depart¬ 
ments, which have so far impoverished tlie people that, at the first 
touch of scarcity, they are rendered helpless and must perish, unless 
fed by the State, or helped by private charity. In the opinion of 
this Congress the true remedy against the recurrence of famine lies 
in the adoption of a policy which would eiifon’o economy, husband 
the resources of the State, foster the development of indigenous 
and local arts and industries, which hav'e practically been extin¬ 
guished, and help forward the introduction of modern arts and 
industries. 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congri'ss pravs that the scope of 
the Famine Commission aiipointed b\ the Government of India be 
extended, so as to include an empiiiy intv) the causes of periodical 
famines and the remedies for the prevention cf the same. 

X. Resolved—That this Congress expresses its heart-felt 
gratitude to the British public and to the peoples of the British 
Colonies, the United States of America and other foreign countries 
for the generous aid afforded by them to the starving millions of 
this country, during the late dreadful visitation of famine, and also 
wishes to place on record its high appreciation of the services which 
many men, and women—English and Indian—residing in this 
country rendered, and the pecuniary help they gave for the relief 
of those afflicted by that calamity. 

And that it be an instruction to the various Congress Commit¬ 
tees to raise a sum of a thousand pounds, to be sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London on behalf of the Congress, in order that he might 
be pleased to put sonio memorial in some conspicuous part of 
London expressing the gratitude of the people of India for the help 
rendered them during the time of the last famine. 
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Legislative Oounoil (Panjab) 

XV. Resolved—That this Con^fress, while thanking the 
Government for granting the boon of a Legislative Council to the 
Panjab, phwes on record its regret that they have not extend<'d to 
tlio Councillors the rights of interpellation, and to the people the 
right of recommending Councillors for muiiination, such as are 
enjoyed the Councillors and p(‘oj)le in the other Provinces. 

Berar Legislation 

XVr. R(‘8olve(l—That the Province of Berar, though not a 
part of British India, is administererl by the Govemor-Genenil-in- 
Chnincil in the same way as any portion of British India, but the 
important work of legislating for the Province is performed by the 
Executive insknid of by the Legislative Council, resulting often in 
unsuitable and inconvenient legislation. This Congress therefore 
humbly prays that so long as Berar is administered by the Govemor- 
Goneral-in-Council all laws and orders having the force of law, 
intended for Berar, should be (*nacted by the Supreme I^egislativo 
Council, in the same way as those for British India proper. 

Parliamentary Representation 

XVnr. Resolved—That this Congrt^ss again expresses its full 
and unabated contidence in Mr, Dadabhoi Xaomji as the represent¬ 
ative of the people of India, and ho|K*s that he will be i*e-elected by 
his old Constituency of Centml Finsbury or any other Liberal 
Constituency. 

Thanks of Gongress and Congress Work 

XIX. Resolved—That this Congress desires to convey to Sir 
Wiliam Weddorburn and rhe other memlu'rs of the British Commit¬ 
tee its most gmteful thanks for their disinterested services in the 
cause of Indian politu*al advancement. 

And that a sum of Rs. (10,000 he assigned for the ext>en8e8 of 
the British Committee and cost of Cnngress publication, /wdm, 
and also for the oxpmises of the Joint General Secretary’s Office, 
and that the several circdes do contribute ns arranged, either now or 
hereafter in Committee, for the year 1898. 

Formal 

XX. Resolved - That this Congress re-ap^xiints Mr. A. O. 
Hume, C.B., to be Geuenil Secretory and Mr. D. E* Waclm to bo 
Joint General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

XXI. Resolved—That the Fourteenth Indian National Con¬ 
gress do assemble on such day after Christmas Day, 1898, as may 
later be determined upon, at Madras. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Fourteenth Session of the National Congress 
was held in Madras, on Deceniber 29th, dOth and 
81st, 1898. The clouds were gathering on the 

political horizon, coercion was showing its hideous 
face, ensuring the growth of secret conspiracy, and 
alienating from the Government, which confessed its 
weakness by employing it, all that was best and no¬ 
blest in the land. The famine and the plague had 
exercised a depressing influence in the country, and 
the dislike shown to the vivifying influence of English 
education had increased. The number of delegates 
fell to 614, distributed as follows : 


Madras . .. .. . *519 

Berar, C. P. and Hyderabad .. ... ]8 

Bombay ... .. .. ... ... 27 

N. W.‘P. 11 

Bengal and Assam ... . . . . ... 8S 

Panjab .. ... ... ... . . 1 


614 


The Congress met on December 29th, and was wel¬ 
comed by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
the Hon. Mr. N. Subbarau Pantulu, who, after a few 
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words referring to the loss of Mr. Gladstone, the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga and Sardar Dayal Singh— 
two towers of strength to the Congress—dwelt on the 
value of the Congress as an interpreter of the Indian 
mind to the British Government and to England. 
He complained of the attitude to the Indians of the 
officials, who saw conspiracy where tliere was none, 
who narrowed personal liberty in times of peace, 
brought in laws against sedition, and made distinctions 
between the British-horn and the Indian subjects of 
the Queen-Empress. He ])ointed out that the func¬ 
tion of the Services was not to shape the policy of 
the State, but only to iTirry it out when declared, and 
that their inroads on Government should be checked. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur W Ananda Charlu, C.I.E., 
proposed Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose as President, 
Mr. R. N. Mudholkar seconded, ilr. John Adam and 
Mr. Jaishi Ram supported, and the election was 
carried by acclamation. 

The President opened his speech with a very 
beautiful tribute to Mr. Gladstone, who had passed 
away during the year, and then said a few words on 
the arrival of the new Viceroy, Lord Curzon, who had 
landed at Bombay on that day, expressing a hope— 
not destined to be realised—that when he left the 
country, he might carry with him some of the love 
that followed Mr. Gladstone on leaving the world. He 
then turned to the unfortunate tendency which was 
showing itself, which would become disastrous if not 
checked. However slow progress towards freedom was 
in this country, it had at least been almost continuous. 
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Twenty years before, they had a brief reaction, in the 
Vernacular Press Act of Lord Lytton,. but it was 
quickly withdrawn; now they had had two years of 
re-action, a reversal of the wise and beneficent policy 
of the past. In the Educational Service, Indians had 
been admitted to the highest grades on exactly tlie 
same terms as Englishmen; about twenty years ago, 
their pay was reduced, but the highest grades were 
still open to them. In 1896, the year of the Diamond 
Jubilee, they were excluded fn)m some of the.se 
appointments for the first time, their status lowered, 
and their pay further reduced. In this same year, 
the Engineering College of Koorkee was closed to 
Asiatics of pure descent, who.se domicile was in one of 
the three Presidencies. 

It is quaint to notice in this that A.siatics of impure 
descent were not excluded ! ^fo give privileges to 
illegitimacy is peculiar to tlie Government of India. 

The next great wrong was the imprisonment of the 
brothers Natu, who had been lying for 18 months 
in prison without trial. England pointed at Russia 
with scorn for similar deeds, and everyone felt his 
personal liberty insecure where such measures were 
allowed. Again, there was the new law of sedition, 
and the changes in the Criminal Procedure Code, 
which put public speakers and editors of newspapers 
on a level with rogues and vagabonds, liable to be 
called on to furnish security for good behaviour, 
and allowed a District Magistrate, the head of the 
police, to try cases of sedition. Many other retro¬ 
grade measures had been passed, among them the 
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Calcutta Municipal Bill^ which proposed to take away 
almost all power from a Corporation which had used 
its powers with marked success, thus striking a severe 
blow at Local Self-Government. The iTesident then 
criticised the Frontier policy of the GoveriiTnent, 
crippling by its cost every internal reform. What 
was to be the future policy of the G<jvernmerit—back¬ 
ward or forward ? 

Are we to march backwards into the methods of 
despotism, to the weapons of coercion, to the policy of 
distrust r' or we are to march onwards in the path which 
was traced out by those noble Kny:lishmen who have been 
the founders, the consolidators, the saviours of the Empire, 
the path which leads to advancing and not to receding 
freedom, to greater trust in the people, to rights enlarged 
and not to concessions sNithdrawn r' 

Alas ! the first alternative has been chosen, despite 
the one item of the Council Reforms, with much of 
their value juggled out of them by the policy of 
distrust. 

In a letter received by him wliile in PJngland, the 
President said, from a gentleman who had taken no 
part in politics, the following occurred : Are you a 
friend to British Rule ? try your best to induce the 
authorities to withdraw^ the suicidal policy of Govern¬ 
ment. If you are an enemy, well, my advice is keep 
(juiet and let things take their course.Mr. R. C. 
Dutt had lately said that he could hardly remember 
any time when the confidence of the people of India 
in the justice and fair play of English rulers was 
so shaken, as it has been within the last two years 

The President olociuently urged on the British ta 
give up coercion, and to 
22 
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find tlie path of safety, of honour, of mutual advan¬ 
tage, and tlie truest and most abiding glory, in going 
forwards in fearless confidence, trusting the people, 
extending the bounds of freedom, not forging new fetters 
but gradually removing those that exist, not taking away 
but adding to the rights of the people, helping on the 
cause of India’s regeneration with tlie passionate longing 
and the loving ardour that come from the consciousness 
of a duty and a solemn responsibility from on high. 
The educated classes of India art* the friends and not the 
foes of England, lier natural and necessary allies in the 
great work that lies before lier. 

The President further touched on various reforms, 
and suggested the direct representation of India in 
Parliament; urged that the Congress should work 
continuously throughout the year, and choose special 
items to press each year. He concluded with a noble 
peroration on God and the Motherland,” and sat 
down amidst enthusiastic applause. 

The Subjects Committee was then approved and 
the Congress adjourned. 

On the second day, December 30th, the first three 
Resolutions, expressing grief for the deaths of 
Mr. Gladstone, the Maharaja of Darbhanga and Sardar 
Dayal Singh were moved from the Chair and passed 
by the audience standing up in solemn silence. 

The Hon. Mr. C. Jambulingam Mudaliar moved 
Resolution IV, a protest on the law of sedition which 
had been passed in the Supreme Legislative Council 
.against the stubborn opposition of the non-official 
,members and an unprecedented agitation in the 
vcountry. He traced the history of laws against sedi¬ 
tion, and the introduction of the words hatred and 
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contempt/’ which included all criticism of Govern¬ 
ment, since criticism implied that the action criticised 
was against sound reason or common sense ; also 
Indian Native subjects, not Eurasian or Anglo-Indian, 
might l)e punished on return home for words spoken 
abroad. The effect ot this and of the good 
beliaviour ” clauses was that an Empire which had 
been consolidated ‘‘ by confidence and goodwill has 
been converted into a Governnnmt of suspicion and 
distrust. ... A permanent bitterness of feeling has 
taken root over the land, over its whole length and 
breadth.” He concluded with a hope that tlie new 
Viceroy would repeal ** tlie iniquitous legislation of his 
predecessor ”. Mr. I’arapadu Bannerji seconded, 
and the Resolution was supported by Pandit K. P. 
Kavyabisharad and Mr. T, Wnhatasubba Iyer, and 
carried. 

Resolution V welcomed Lord Curzon and expressed 
a hope that he would govern according to the best 
traditions of British rule ; it was moved by the Hon. 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, who, referring to speeches 
delivered in England hy the new Viceroy, said that 
these speeches inspired a hope that Lord Curzon’s 
name might be linked with those of Bentinck, Canning 
and Ripon. Such was the friendly feeling which Lord 
Curzon changed into bitter hatred. The Resolution 
was seconded by Nawab Syed Muhammad Bahadur, 
supported by the Hon. Rai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlu and the Hon. Mr. 1). S. Garud, and carried. 

Resolution VI, on Permanent Settlement, was 
moved by Mr. G. Venkataratnam, who showed how 
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the promises of Government as regards the land had 
been treated as waste paper, and pointed out that 
the ryot war i tenure had been so changed as to have 
lost its valuable characteristics. Mr. M. R. Bodas 
seconded, and dealt with the retrograde land policy 
in Bombay, shown by the legislation. The Khots 
were being forced to give up their villages, because 
the assessments they were compelled to pay to the 
Government were far higher than the rents they 
received from their tenants. A Khot wlio received 
Rs. 700 for a village had to pay Rs. 2,000, and so 
the Khots gave up tlie villages and the Government 
attached them. By legislation the Government were 
confiscating private property enjoyed for long, and 
under sanads from Musalman Emperors. The 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution VIT dealt with the Frontier policy of 
the Government, and was moved in a sjiirited speech 
by Mr. G. Subrarnania Iyer, who condemned this 
mischievous and dangerous Frontier policy .... a 
policy prompted by that srurit of aggression abroad 
and repression at home whicli has prevailed for some 
time All improvements at liome were starved for 
want of the funds wasted in foolish aggression. If 
the wars were made for Imperial purposes then let 
Britain pay the cost, and leave Indian money to be 
spent on Indian needs. Mr. Charu Chandra Ghose 
seconded, quoting English opinion, civil and military, 
against the forward policy, and asking the Government 
to return to the policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Ripon, and find a scientific frontier in the hearts of a 
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loyal and contented people. The Resolution was 
carried. 

Mr. W. A. Chambers, in moving Restdiition VIII, 
against the establishment of Secret Press Committees, 
said that, as an Englishman, he could m^t understand 
such an institution being established in any country 
administered by his countrymen. He gave a^ an 
example an article published in the Hombay Pre¬ 
sidency, wliich had drawn down on the Editor a 
letter from his Magistrate ; the article and letter 
were sent to Sir William Wedderburn, and came 
into his own hands. He took them to the Editor 
of a large Londc^n ])a])er, who characterised the 
article as innocent, and the letter as immstrous 
He said to the Editor: This is the sort of 

thing that is taking ])lace, not in Russia, not in 
Germany, but in a country for whose Government 
you and I are responsible.” In his own paper, lie 
had always been ready to correct any mistake he had 
unwittingly made, and all Indian Editors would do 
the same if treated with courtesy and candour, ifr. 
N. C. Kelkar seconded, and asked for the indignant 
vote of the Congress against the hateful institution 
of the Press Committees, which are only a thinly 
veiled Press censorship, and as such a distinct dis¬ 
grace to British Rule in India They were part of 
the re-actionary policy adopted by the Government, 
the natural sequel of the amendments to the criminal 
law. The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution IX continued the protest against re¬ 
action, this time with regard to Local Self-Government, 
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by the introduction of the Calcutta Municipal Jhll 
and the Bombay City Improvement Trust. Mr. (I. S. 
Khaparde moved it, remarking that Lord Ri])on 
inaugurated a policy of Lo(‘al Self-Ciovcrnment, 
but the executive officers spoiled it in carrying 
it out. To Calcutta they gave a “ Master-Servant/’ 
in the shape of an appointed Chairman who 
controlled everything, and to Bombay a “ Her- 
vant-Master,” a Municipal Commissioner who acted 
as a paid Secretary but did not take his orders from 
his employers; thus, he declined on one occasion 
to produce the records of the Municipality for the 
inspection of the Municipality ! Mr. Khaparde made 
a thorough and witty exposure of the devices of the 
officials to make Self-Covernment a sliam. Mr. J. 
Choudhuri seconded, remarking that the fault of the 
Calcutta Corporation was that they did too much and 
wore out their official chairman. The Lieuteiiant-fJover- 
nor complained that they were over-zealous, they did 
their duties with a great amouni of self-sacrifice and 
zeal, and that the Commissioner could not keep pace 
with them Mr. B, S. Sahasrabuddhe supported, 
and noted that in Poona the number of nominated 
members had been increased, and the candidates 
rejected by the people had been nominated by the 
(xovernment. The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution IX, in favour of the sejiaration of Exe¬ 
cutive and Judicial functions, was put from the Chair 
and carried. 

Resolution X, for the reorganisation of the Civil 
and Military Medical Service, so closely associated 
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with tlie name of Dr. Bahadurji, was moved by 
Dr. Nilratan Sirkar, seconded by Dr. T. M. Nair, and 
carried, with a rider expressing grief at the los.s 
sustained by the Congress and the country in the 
untimely death of Dr. K. N. Bahadurji. 

Mr. (i. Parameshvararn Pillai moved Resolution 
XII, 1 )r()testing against the disabilities inflicted on 
Indians in South Africa, showing liow they were 
becoming greater as time went on. In 1894, they 
were deprived ol tlu^ franchise in Natal, the disabili¬ 
ties of Indians in tlieir own country being carried 
over to Natal. In 1897, the law c<mipelled them 

to choose Ix^tween perpetual bondage and an odious 
poll-tax Mr. (hindhi had begun his agitation 
—none knew tlien liow far it would go—and three 
additional disabling Acts had been passed, in which 
Indians were not named, the (kdonists being ashamed 
openly to take so unfair a course, but the Prime 
Minister of Natal, Mr. Harry Kscombe, was not 
ashamed to say tliat no Government dreamt of 
applying the law to Duropoans. . . . The object, 
however, was to deal with Asiatics. Some people 
said they liked an honest straightforward course. 
When a sliip was heading against a wind she 
had to tack, and by-and-bye she reached her 
goal. When a man met difficulties he fought against 
them, and, if he could not knock tliem over, he went 
round them, instead of breaking his head against a 
brick wall.^^ The Transvaal Republic was restricting 
them to locations,” and these were assigned to 
them outside the towns, where refuse was shot, and 
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they had to reside in these places amongst 
dung-heaps In some Colonies they might not 
walk on footpaths, nor travel in 1st or 2nd class 
railway carriages, nor possess native gold, nor 
be out after 9 p. m., nor travel without passes. The 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, consented to the cruel Natal 
law, which 11 years before, had been declared 
to be a grievous wrong,to which the Govern¬ 
ment of India would never consent. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, had promised help, but had never given 
it. The Secretary of State for India, Lord George 
Hamilton had characterised us as a nation of 
savages,’’ so no help could be looked for from him. 

I think it is a standing disgrace .... a shame and a 
scandal that we, Her Majesty’s beloved sul)jecis, who are 
competent enough to compete with her English subjects 
in Great Britain and enter the House of Commons, should 
be treated as an inferior order of beings, fit only to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the domineering 
white population in the Colonies. 

The Resolution was seconded by Mr. R. D. 
Nagarhar, supported by Mr. Ramesan and carried. 
The Congress then adjourned. 

The third day, December 31st, began with the 
reading of a telegram of thanks from Lord Curzon to 
the Congress ‘‘ for their cordial message of welcome ”. 
It is pathetic to read of Lord Curzon expressing the 
hope that, when he left India, .some one present at his 
arrival might be able ^^to testify that during my 
time I have done something, if it even be but little, 
for this land which, next to ray own country, is 
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nearest to tny heart Who tlieii imagined that in 
1905^ Mr. Gokhale, as President of the Congress, 
would declare that Lord (’urzon^s rule liad been 
the worst India had suffered under since that of 
Aurungzeb ? 

After the reading of other telegrams, Resolution X 
was moved by Mr. I). E. Wacha, on what may be called 
his own subject, the Indian Currency question. lie 
said that few realised how much each person was 
affected by alterations in the currency, for the 
subject was higlily technical and difficult of apprehen¬ 
sion. The Amended Coinage Act of 1898, closing 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, passed in lialf 
an hour by the Simla Legislature, without any re¬ 
presentative of India being summoned, was the 
starting jioint of a wrong course. It was the Home 
(Foreign) Charges that were the disease, not the 
currency. Then came attempts to fix exchange value 
and to prop it up by the (iold Bill. Frontier policy, 
famine and plague exhausted the cash balances. 
Mr. Wacha analysed the financial conditions, and 
showed that unwise policy, not currency, was the root 
of Indian distress. Mr. (t. Subramania Iyer seconded, 
pointing out that (jovernment looked only to ex¬ 
change, Anglo-Indian merchants only to trade ; none 
considered the people. Taxes were levied in silver, and 
the ryot would have to sell 60 per cent more of his 
produce to gain the inflated value of the rupee. He 
did not regard the great flow of English capital into 
the country as an advantage, for it increased the 
drain ’’; Indian capital should be invested here, 
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and then the gain would he real. The Resolution 
was carried. 

Resolution XIV, on the composition of the Executive 
Councils of Bombay and Madras, was again brought 
up ; Mr. y. Krishnaswami Iyer proposed. Professor 
Paranjpe seconded it, and it was carried. 

In Resolution XV the defiiand for tlie repeal of the 
three objectionable Regulations of 1818, M9 and ^27 
was once more urged—tlu'V still flourish !—tliis time 
by Mr. P. R. Sundara Iyer. Tliere was nothing new 
to be said about it by him, or by Mr. John Adam 
the seconder, or by Rai Nalinak^lia Basu Baliadur, the 
supporter, and it was once more passed. Then the 
President put Resolutions XVI and XVII, on Simulta¬ 
neous Examinations and the Press (ragging Act 
respectively, and they were carried. Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkar proposed Resolution XVllJ, in favour of 
Technical Education; it was secomh'd by Mr. M. 
Baikunthanath Sen, supported by four other speakers 
and carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Ratnasabhnpati Pillai moved 
Resolution XIX, on the Constitution and working of 
the Congress, asking the Standing Committf'e to form 
Provincial Committees, and appointing a Committee 
to consider the draft Constitution circulated by 
the Reception Committee of Madras, and submit a 
definite scheme to the next Congress, to be the first 
subject of discussion. The Hon. Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji seconded, Mr. Ashvini Kumara Dutt and 
Mr. M. V. Joshi supported, and the Resolution was 
carried. 
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Kesolution XX, the ()innil)us, liad passengers (a) to 
(g) despite those put from the (diair; it was moved by 
Mr. (rrubb, seconded by Mr. John Adam, supported by 
Messrs. liabibulla Sahab, and A. f^artliasaradhi 
Naidu, and carried. Resolution XXf, thanki iig the 
(lovernment for granting a Legislative ('ouncd for the 
Ranjab and regretting that its powers were smaller 
than those of other Provinces, and Jh^solution XXII, 
on Legislation for Herar, were ])ut from the Chair. 

Then Mr. V. (>. I)(^sikachariar moved Resolution 
XXllJ, asking that plague expenditures should come 
out of Crovernment and not out of hxail funds ; it was 
seconded by Mr. G. B. IMiansalkar, and carried. 
Resolution XXIV, renewing the e\])ression of con¬ 
fidence in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, was moved, seconded 
and carried. The President put from the ('hair 
Resolution XXV, the annual vote of thanks to Sir 
William Wedderburn and the British Committee, and 
the funds for the latter, and also Resolution XXVI, 
reappointing Afessrs. A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha 
as (leneral and Joint (leneral Secretaries. Resolution 
XXVII accepted the invitation of Jiucknow for the 
next Session of the Congress, and Resolution XXVIII 
moved by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, thanked the 
Reception Committee and the Volunteers. 

The last Resolution, No. XXIX, conveying a vote 
of thanks to the President, was moved by Mr. G. 
Subrarnania Iyer and unanimously passed. The 
President acknowledged it, in an eloquent and 
touching speech, and the Fourteenth National 
Congress was dissolved. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
The Grief of Congress 

William Eirarf Gladstone 

I. Resolved—That this Congress records its profound regret 
at the inseparable loss that the Britisli Empire and the civilised 
world at large have* sustained by the death of Mr. W, E. (Hadstone, 
the greatest statesman of modern times, and a warm and genuine 
friend of humanity, and desires to express its sense of gratitude for 
the sympathy which ho uniformly evinced towards the efforts of the 
Indian peoide in securing a more libenil and proirressive Govern¬ 
ment in India, and that a copy of the foregoing resolution be foi- 
w'arded to his son, Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Maharaja of Darbhantja 

II. Resolved—That this Congress deeply imuirns the great 
loss the country has suffered by the sad and untimely death of the 
late Maharaja of Darbhanga, Sir Lakshmessur Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E. The Congress places on record its high appreciation of 
his ready and enlightened public spirit and his liberal and catholic 
benefactions, and desires to give expression to its feeling of gniti- 
tude for the generous and unfailing 8upj)ort which the Congress 
movement received at his hands; and that a cop^ of the foregoing 
resolution be forwarded to Maharaja Rarneshwar Singh, the 
brother of tlie deceased Maharaja, 

Daijal Singh 

III. Resolved—That this Congress expresses its jirofound grief 
for the great loss which the people of the country in general and 
those of the Panjab m particular have sustained by the death of the 
late Sardar Dayal Singh of Lahore, and places on record its high 
appreciation of the public spirit and the liberal supjiort he gave in 
furtherance of the progressive movements which tended to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the Natives of India. 

[See also (c) of Res. XI.] 


Coercion 

Cri nil nnl Procedure 

IV. Resolved—That this Congress regrets, that, in despite of its 
protest at its last sitting and the protest of many public bodies and 
eminent men, English and Indian, the amendments proposed in the 
Indian Penal Code, and the Criminal Procedure Code, which are 
calculated to unduly enlarge the powers of the Police and of the 
Magistracy, to fetter the freedom of the Press and to restrict liberty 
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of spooch, have boon carried through th(‘ Imperial LegiHlative 
Council, and urges their rei^eal. 

Prexi* 

VIII. llesolved —That this Congress is strongly of opinion that 
the establishment of Secret Press Committees in c('rtain parts of 
India is highly objectionable and inconsistent with the spirit of 
llritish administration. 

XVII. Resolved -That the Government of India Xotificatnm 
of 25th June, 1S91, in the Foreign Department, gagging the Press 
in territories under British admini'^tration in Native State‘', is 
retrograde, arbitr.iry and mischievous in its nature, and opposed to 
sound statesmanship and to the liberty of the p<ieple, and ought to 
be canc('lle<l without delay. 

Lcttres de Cndiet 

XV. Resolved -That this Congress respectfullv urges upon 
the Government the mvessit}' of repealing ibrngal Regulation III 
of IhlH, Madras Regulation II of 1819, and Bombay Regulation 
XXV of 1827, inasmuch as the principle and provisions thereof 
are contrary to the traditions and sense of justice of the Govern¬ 
ment of Her Most Gnicious Majesty, and indeed of all civilised 
Governments, and inasmuch as they are a standing menace to the 
liberty of the subject. 


Lord Curzon 

V. Resolved—Tliat this Congrc'ss acc()rds a I'esjx'ctful 
welcome to Lord Cur/on, notes with gratitude IIis Lordship’s words 
of sv m]mthy for tin* jieople of India, and trusts the policy of 
progn'ss and contidence in the people which has characterised the 
best traditions of Briri>h rule in this country will be followed 
during his Lordship's tenure ot otlice in India, and authorises the 
Presidmit to wire the foregoing resolution to His Lordship at 
Bombay. 

Permanent Settlement 

VI. ReM)lv(‘d—'riiat this Congress reg^n*ts extrt'inely that the 
Governnnmt of India have failed not only to carry out the pledges 
(giv(*n by the Secretary of State in his di'spatches of 1862 and 1865) 
for Permanent Settlement in the Provinces in which it does not exist, 
but also to giv’e effect to the policy of gninting the moditied tixity 
of tenure and immunity fnvin enhancement laid down in 1882 and 
1884 by the Government of India, and this Congress hereby 
entn*ats the Government to grant a modified fixity of tenure and 
immunity from enhancement of land-tax for a sutticiently long 
period of not less than si.xty years, so as to secure to land-holders 
the full benefit of their ow n iinpixivements. 
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Military 

VII. Resolved—That this Congix'ss evprossos its (h'op and 
earnest conviction that the Frontier ])olicy pursir'd for some years 
past by the Cxovernnient of India is injurious to its best interests, 
inasmuch as it involves this country in frequent military expedi¬ 
tions beyond its natural limits and the practical starvation of the 
civil administration, and that, as lonj^ as the policy is not radically 
reversed, and a return made to the older and the only s^’ate policy 
of keepin<^ within tlie statutory limits of the country, all 
declarations, no m.itter howevei confiileiitly made, about the cessa¬ 
tion of frontier troubles and the friendly attitude of frontier tribes, 
are entitled to little weijjfht, as evidenced by the occurrences of the 
last few weeks in the Swat Valley which necessitated tlio holding 
in readiness of a consider<ible body of troops imposiniif fresh burdens 
on the Exchequer, and that of all the exjienditiiri* which these 
military expeditions may involv'e, an ad(‘quate shan' should be 
borne by the British Exchequer 

Local Self'Qrovernment 

TX. Resolved—That this Cont'ress express(‘s its deep sense of 
disapproval of the reactionary policy of (rovernnnmt wuth regard 
to Local Self-Govx*rnment recently inaugurated by the introduction 
of the Calcutta Municipal Bill into the Bengal Legislative Council, 
the creation of the Bombay City ImproviMnent Trust without 
adequate popular represmitation, and its action in other directions. 

Legal 

X. Resolved—That this Congress notices with satisfaction the 
support of public opinion both in England and in India, which the 
question of the separation of Judicial from Executive functions in 
the administration of justice has received ; and this Congress once 
again appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to take practical steps for speedily carrying out this much- 
needed reform. 


Public Service 

XL Resolved— (a) That this Congress is of opinion that the 
present constitution of the Higher Civil Medical Service is anomalous, 
indefensible in principle, injurious in its working, and unnecessarily 
costly; that the time has arrived when, in the interests of the pub- 
lie, medical (education and the advancement of tlie medical service 
and scientific work in the (country, as also in the cause of economic 
administration, the Civil Medical Service of India should be 
reconsti-uctcd on the basis of such Service in other civilised 
countries, wholly detached from and independent of, the Military 
Service 
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{}}) 'J’hat whilst this Confess vio^^s ’with satistaction the 
action of the* Imperial Government in throwinj' o])en 19 Civ'il Sur¬ 
geoncies to be filled ujx by promotion from the ranks of Ci\il Assist¬ 
ant Surgeons, it (leplon*s nevertheless tin; iinsaii.sfactory position 
and prosjiects of members of the Subordinate Ci\ J Medical Service 
(Civil Assistant Surgeons and Cnil Hospital Assistants) compared 
with tlie members of similar standing in otlier dej>artmenth of the 
Public Service, and prays that Goveinineiit wnll grant an o])en 
iiKpiiry into tin* present constitution oi the Subordinate T’ivil 
Medical <h*})aitm(‘nt liy a mixed commission ot oftii lal and non- 
otticial members. 

(r) That in this connection tin* Ch»ngress desires to place on 
nicord its sensi* of loss the Congress and the country have sustained 
by the untimely d{*ath of the lati* Dr. K. X. Bahadurji, of Bombay, 
the last years of v^ hose life w ere dev oted to the promotion of the 
reform of the Medical IServ ices in this country. 

XIV. Resolved—That, hav ing regard to the w'isdom of the policy 
of apjiointing to the Governorshi[)8 of Madras and Bombay statesmen 
from Englainl t<j the exclusion of the Services in India, this Congress 
is of ojiinion that it is desinibh* that the Executive Governments of 
those Provinces should be admini''ter<*d by (Jovernors with Councils 
of three and not of two members, as at present, and that one of the 
thrc*e Councillors should be a Native of India 

XV'I. Resolved—That this Congress again records its deep 
regrt't that the labours of the Public S(‘rvice Commishion have 
practically proved void of any good result to the people of this 
country, and urges tho desirability of holding the comjx3tit:ve 
examinations for the Indian Civil Services, viz., Civil, Medical, 
Police, Engineering, Tidegraph, Forest and Accounts, both in India 
and in England, in acconlance with the Resolutitin of the House of 
Commons of the 2nd June, 1893. This Congress further points out 
that in regard to tho employment of Indians in the higher ranks of 
the Postal, Salt, and Abkari and Forest Services, the recommend¬ 
ations of the Public Service Commission hav e not been adequately 
carried out, and prays that in all ninks of the said Services rnori:* 
educated Indians should be employed. 

South Africa 

XII. Resolved—That this Congress deplores the inv idious and 
humiliating distinctions made between Indian and European Sett¬ 
lers in Sonth Africa, a prominent instance of which is afforded by 
the rt'ccnt decision of tho Transvaal High Court restricting Indians 
to “ hK’ations,” and appeals to Her Majesty^’s Government and the 
Government of India to guard tho interests of Indian settlers, and 
to relievo them of the disabilities imiwvsed on them. 
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Monetary 

XIII Rcisolved— (a) That, havinj^ regard to the fact that 
the principal cause of tlie loss by exchange is the steady growth in 
the (iemands on India for expenditure in Kngland, this Congress is 
of opinion that any artificial device for meeting that loss either by 
changing the ciuToncy at a heavy cost or contracting the internal 
currency must add to the pressure of India’s monetary resources 
and to her trading disadvantage. 

(h) Tliat tli(‘ only real reln^f lies in carrying out practically 
the principle, athrmed bv* competent authorities, of England bearing 
an equitable share of that (‘xpenditure. 

(c) That the (Congress regrets that, sav'e Mr. Romevsh 
Chandra Dutt and Mr. Mi'rnanji Rastaniji, competent and (pialified 
Indian representatives have not yi^t been invited as witm'sses to 
represent the Indian view of inatterb on the subject v\ Inch now 
engages the attention of the Currency Committee of which Sir 
Henry Fow ler is the President. 

(d) That tlie President be authorised to n‘quest Sir William 
Wedderburn, Chairman of th(‘ British Congress Committee, to com- 
municate tliis Resolution to Sir Hmiry Fowler, Chairman of the 
Currency Committee in London. 

Education 

XVI IT. Resolved—That this Congress places on record its deep 
conviction that the system of technical edia ation now in vogue is in¬ 
adequate and unsativsfactory, and prays that, having regard to the 
poverty of the peojile and the decline of indigenous industries, the 
Covx'rnment will introduce a more elaborate and etticumt scheme of 
technical instruction and set apait more funds for a better and 
more successful working of the same. 

Congress Work 

XIX. Resolved— (a) 'I’hat all the Standing Congress Commit¬ 
tees be requested to form Central Committees in their respective 
Provinces, for the appointment of agents and adojition of other 
measures, for furthm’ing the objects of the Congress, such Central 
Committees submitting annually at the meeting of the Congress a 
report of the work carried out in their Provinces during the year, 

(h) That the Standing Congress Committees at Madras, 
Bombay, Nagpur, Amraoti, Calcutta, Allahabad and Lahore bo 
requested to take measures to give early effect to this Resolution. 

(c) And further that a Committee consisting of the 
following gentlemen, exclusive of the President and ex-Presidents 
now in India, who shall be ejc officio members, bo appointed to 
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consider tlio draft constitution circulatt.d by the Reception. 
Comrnitt(}e of Madras and submit a definite scheme to the next 
(yOn^robs, and that this do form tiio first subject of discussion at« 
the next rneetuif^ of tfie Conj'n'ss 

(1) Mr. Aswini fvumam Dutt, Henpal. 

(2) Mr. D. E. Wjicha, Bombay. 

(H) Mr. .faiKhi Ram, Punjab. 

(4) Mr. (lanu:.i l^rasad V^irina, 

(o) Pandit M.idan Mohan Malaviya, North-West Provinces, 
(b) Mr Ka^liunatli Panduran*^ Karandikarof Satara. 

(7) Mr. Bapn K lo Oaila, Central Provinces. 

(N) Mr. (r. Snbrainania Iyer, Madras. 

(O) Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, Berar, to act as Secretary to the 

(’omniittiM'. 


Confirmation of Previous Resolutions 

XX. R('solv(‘d—(I) That this Congress concurs with previous 
Congrchhcs m stronglv advocating1.*^97 (<0—(</)]• 

I’hat this (\)ngr(‘sK, lamcurntig with previous Congresses 
locords its proti"'! [1.S97 tu) (h) (d)]. 

And that this Congres.v, conciiiTing, etc [1H97 (b) (c) (d) (e) as 
(ri) (b) (r) (d) and (e)] Tliat this Congress is of opinion that it is 
dbsirable in tin* interests of tin* people of this country that the 
Criminal Procedure Code .shonhl be so amended as to confer upon 
tin* accused p(*rsonH, who art* Natives of India, tin* right of claiming, 
in trials hy Jurv, before the High Court and in trials with the «sid 
of assessors, that not less than lialf the number of the Jury, before 
the High Court, and in trials with the aid of assessoi's, that not less 
than half the nuinhei of tin* Jury or of the assessors shall be Natives 
of India. 

) That tin* aetion of the Fonvst Department, under the rules 
framed by the Dillerent Provincial (bnerninents, pivjudiciaUy 
affei ts the inliahituiits of the nuMl parts of the country by subject¬ 
ing them to the annoyance and o[)pre.ssion of Forest subordinates in 
various ways, which havt* b*d to much discontent throughout the 
eountry : that though the objeetsof forest conservancy, as announced 
in the Re.solution of )JS94, are declared to be, not to secure the largest 
revenue, but to conserve tin* forestvs in the interi'st chiefly of the 
agricnltui’al classes and of their cattle, the existing set of rules 
HubordinatoH the latter coiisidemtion to the former, and an amend¬ 
ment of the rules with a view to correct this mischief is, in the 
opinion of the Congn*ss, urgently calltd for. 

(p) That the minimum income assessable under the Income* 
Tax Act, bo raised from fiv<» hundred to one thousand. 

9a 
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Legislative Gounoil (Panjab) 

XXL Resolved—That this Conjii^ress, while thanking the 
Government (as in Resolution XV, 1897.) 

Berar Legislation 

XXIL Resolved—That tho Province of Berar, tliough not a 
part of British India, (as in Resolution XVI, 1897.) 

Plague Expenditure 

XXII I. Resolved—That tlie adi)|)tion of meahures against the 
plague being a matter of imperial eoneern and recognisi'd as such, 
this Congress is of opinion tliat the ('xpenditun' inciirn'd in 
connection thereof slioulil be borne by Ihe Government and not 
charged to the funds of the local bodies. 

Parliamentary Representation 

XXTV. Resolved—That this ("ongrcss again expresses its 
full and unabated confidence in Mr. Dadabliai Naoioji a.s the 
repre^^entative of the people of India, and hopes that he >m 11 be re* 
elected by his old Constituency of Centi.il Finsbury or ain other 
Liberal Constituency. 

Thanks of Congress and Congress Work 

XXV. Resolved—That this Congress d^siri's to corni'y to Sir 
William Wedderburu and the other members of the British 
Committee its most grateful thanks for their disinterested services 
in the cause of Indian political advancement. 

And that a sum of Rs 60,(X)0 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and tlie cost of tho Congress publication 
India, and also for the exiiem-es of the Joint Genenil Secretary’s 
Office, and that the several circles do contribute, as arranged, either 
now or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1899. 

Formal 

XXVI. Resolved—That this Congress re-appoihts Mr. A. 0. 
Hume, C. B., to be General Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Wacba to be 
Joint General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

XXVII. Resolved—That the Fifteenth Indian National Con¬ 
gress do assemble, at Lucknow, on such day after Christmas Day 
in 1899, as may be later determined upon. 



CHAPTER XV 

In the el)l) and flow ef An<jflo-Indian feeling against 
tlie Xational Congress, (‘fforts to einbamiss it were at 
first inad(‘ in liiieknow, hut these were put an end to 
by tin* wis(^ and liberal action of tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Antony AfacDonnell, wlio in tliis matter 
showcal a liberality which he has since, unhappily, 
left l)(‘liind. A V(‘ry good feature was the presence 
of no less than dOO Muhammadan delegates from 
Lucknow alone. The Pandal, erected in tlie Shahmina 
ground, accommodated some 4,000 persons, and was 
fully crowded when the (Congress met. The President 
elect, Mr. Koinesh (diandra Dutt, had a splendid 
reception on his arrival on the evening before the 
date fixed for the Congress, and on the 27th of 
Lecenilmr, 1899, 740 delegates assembled in the 
Pandal. They were distributed as follows : 


N. W. P. and Oiulh. 

... 60;^ 

Bengal and Assam 

... 57 

Panjab 

... 26 

Bombay and Sindh 

.. 

Berar, C. P. and Secunderabad 

... 6 

Madras 

.. 12 


740 
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The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Mr. Bansi Lai Singh, welcomed the delegates, and 
then handed his written speech to Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dhar to read, being himself in feeble health. 
After thanking the Lieutenant-Covernor for liis 
help, he deprecated the attitude of tlie officials towards 
educated Indians, and the re-actionary policy of the 
Government. You are foreigners in the country,’^ 
he said to the hostile otficials. You do not and, 
from your exclusive way, cannot know the mind of 
the people, and the people do not know your mind.’’ 

But you have, by your educational policy, which lias 
immortalised the names of Bentinck and Macaulay, created 
a considerable class of men, tilled with your ideas and 
aspirations, conversant with your manners and customs, 
attached to your rule by every tie of duty and interest, 
who are desirous of acting as interpreters b(*tvv('en you 
and the people placed under your care, and, in ord(*r to 
carry out this object, adopt those methods of constitu¬ 
tional agitation which you yourselves have taught them. 

After touching on tiie (juestion ot C’ongress 
organisation, the Chairman called on the assembly 
to elect their President. 

The Hon. Pandit Bishambarnath proposed, Nawab 
Bagar Ali Khan seconded, Mr. VYacha and others 
supported the election of Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, 
C.J.E., as President, and he took the Chair amid 
great acclamations. 

The President began by delivering a message from 
Mr. A. M. Bose, the last President, and reading a 
letter from Mr. W, S. Caine, in which he said of the 
Indian people : My belief in their future as a great 
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Self-Governing portion of the British Empire, and my 
convictioTi of their natural capacity for Self-Govern¬ 
ment deepens and strengthens every year.” After 
referring to tlie pas‘<ing away of Dr. Ihirnesh Chandra 
Mitra, he touched on “tlie creed of the Congress,” 
and then noted tliat lu' was in London at the* Queen^s 
Jubih^e and saw the procession of tln‘ rej)re^(mtatives 
of the Britisli Empire, including India, and lie lieard 
it remarked tliat, wliile ('very Selt-(iov('rning Colony 
was pros[)(‘rous and Iia]>py, India was siiflering from 
famiiu', and doubts were expn'^sed if British Rule 
in India, had b(‘('n altogether a lih'ssing for tlu‘ poor 
cultivators and labonr(‘r^ of India ”. He then con¬ 
demned the S(Mlition Law of 1898, and urged that 
then* was no ])('tt('r way of crc'ating sedition than by 
suppressing free discussion, lu'w^^papers and meetings. 
Educated India, whih' loyal to the British rule, 
sought ‘Si large measurt* of S('lf-(lovernment ” and a 
“ position among tlu' modern Nations of the earth 
lie grieved over the withdrawal of 8elf-Ciovernment 
from Calcutta by the Municipality Act, passed in the 
first year of Ijord (mrzon^s administration ; he believed 
the Vicn'nw had good intentions, but he did not 
know the Indian side of the (piestion. Turning to 
the famine then jin'vailing, he urg('d that the cause of 
famine was not increase of population—Germany and 
England increased faster—nor was it the fault of the 
peasant, the most frugal and provident cultivator on 
the face of the earth ; if he borrowed at high interest, 
it '^as because he had nothing to eat; the cause of 
famine was the heavy assessment, and the destruction 
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of village industries by free competition with English 
machinery. One-sixth of the gross produce of the 
land was its proper rent, shown by tlie experience of 
thousands of years. Famines would cease were this 
the assessment. The President passed rapidly over 
other causes of poverty,the Military and Civil Services, 
etc., the Indians being virtually foreigners in their 
own country, so far as control over its administration 
was concerned, and then he dealt with administration 
problems. The country which had organised village 
Self-Government and carried it on for d,00() years 
was now virtually ruled through the police, the 
hated link between the District officers, and the 
people. He pointed out the deficiencies in Mutiici- 
palities, District Boards, Provincial Legislative and 
Executive Councils, and finally urged that no country 
could be well governed if the hands of its people were 
tied up. To prevent distress and disasters it was 
necessary to concede Self-Government, for that only 
could consolidate British Rule in India. 

The President closed his speech by annoinicing the 
release of the Natu brothers, and called for the 
names of the members of the Subjects Committee. 
The list was handed in and confirmed, and the 
Congress rose for the day. 

The second day\s business began with the presenta¬ 
tion by Mr. Mudholkar of the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the previous Congress to con¬ 
sider the draft constitution and to submit a definite 
scheme. Mr. Mudholkar said that the only new 
thing was the creation of a Central Body to control 
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and carry on Congress work during the year. The 
discussion on the Report was adjourned to the next 
day, to give the delegates time for consideration. 

Mr. Arnbikacharan Mozumdar then moved Re¬ 
solution J, the separation of flxecutive and Judicial 
Functions, a subject worn threadbare, but, necessari¬ 
ly, brought up for the fifteenth time. Mr. Agashe 
seconded, Mr. S. Sinlia, Munshi Kiisir-ud-din Ahmed, 
l^andit vSham Narayana, Mr. A. C. Parthasarathi 
Naidu, and Mr. Abdul Rahim all supported it. Need¬ 
less to add that tlu' Resolution was carried. 

Rai Sahab l^ala Murlidhar introduced Resolution II, 
on tlie Panjab Land Alienation Bill, and urged 
that to forbid the ])roprietor to sell Ids land was to 
worsen his position, as he would not be able to bor¬ 
row in order to cultivate it. Lala Kannaihia said 
that the land had always belonged to the people ; the 
King had a right to a share in the produce but not 
to the land, and the revenue was a tax, not a rent. 
Mr. Phansalliar supported—the Act reduced the 
value of land to its proprietor—as did Nawab 
Hashmat Husain, and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution III, asking that Britain would contri¬ 
bute to the (‘ost of maintaining the large British 
forces in India, was moved by Miss Garland, a. 
delegate sent by the British Committee. She urgeci 
that the forces in India were unnecessarily large, so 
far as India was concerned, and that if so many 
troops were kept here because India was a convenient 
military base for Imperial purposes, then England 
should bear part of the cost, and the money saved in 
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India could be used for Indian reforms. She then 
spoke on behalf of the British Committee on the 
general situation. 

The Hon. Mr. Baikunthanath Sen seconded, point¬ 
ing out that as 10,000 men had been removed from 
India for foreign service, it was evident that they 
had more men than were needed. Messrs. Ikitvardhan, 
and llari Ram Panday, and Pandit (Jyam'slivara 
Shastri supported, and the Ilesoliition was carried. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha moved Resolution IV, against 
the introduction of a g(dd standard into India. He 
said that the (piestion of curreiu‘v reform had been 
discussed thrice before in the Congress. Lord 
Curzon thought that gold would flow into India from 
all gold-producing countries, so that every ryot in the 
country would become prosperous, and tlie fifty 
millions who go without one full meal a day would 
be happy. The root of India\s poverty was the 
yearly drain of from dO to 40 millions which should 
remain and fructify in the country If more foreign 
exploiters flowed in, the ])rofit.s would go abroad. 
Only indigenous wealth was fruitful. Tlie silver 
value of the rupee had been depreciated while its 
nominal value was enhanced. Silver had sold at a 
rupee per tola, but now only at 10 or 11 annas, so 
silver trinkets, in which the more prosperous stored 
their savings, had diminished in saleable value. 

Mr. Ramaswami seconded, Mr. Sitaram Seth sup¬ 
ported, and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution V, on the separation of the Military 
and Civil Medical Services, was briefly moved by 
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Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, seconded by Dr. '1\ M. Nair 
and carried, whereupon the Congress adjourned. 

On the opening of the third day, the President 
announced that the considt^ration of fhe (Constitution 
would l>e taken up on the morrow, and he called on 
Mr. S. V. Bhate to move Pe'^olution \"I, which 
declared that the principle embodied in the Foreign 
'J’elegraphic Press Messages Hill was opposed to the 
policy followed by tin* British (Jovernimmt as to the 
unrestricted dissemination of useful knowledge and 
information. Mr. Bhate said that the measure had 
been proposed ten yi'ars lieforo, but was pigeon-holed, 
and its enu‘rgence now was due to the change in the 
feeling of (Jovcumment towards Indians. It was 
intended to pr(‘vent mwvs cabh‘d to tin’s c()untry being 
printed by the vernacular Press. Haji Riaz-ud-din 
Ahmad said that the Bill \vr< brought in at the 
instance of a few Anglo-Indian lunvspapm's, and 
prevented newspapers reprinting KeuterV press cables 
for 24 hours after their publication in papers which 
subscribed for thmn. The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution \ II, disapproving the re-actionary 
policy of tlie Calcutta ^lunicipality Act, wuis appro¬ 
priately proposi'd by Mr. Surendranath Pannerji. He 
was obliged to say that the hope* of the previous (Con¬ 
gress, that Lord (Curzon would reverse the policy of 
repression and reaction which is now in the ascendant 
in the Councils of the Empire,’^ had not been realised. 
The Viceroy had lately made a noble speech : 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that a ruler so 
sympathetic in his utterance.s, so generous, so large-hearted 
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in his views, so keenly appreciative of the situation, will 
countenance a policy opposed to the best traditions of 
British rule, repup^nant to all that is hipliest, noblest and 

truest in Britisli statesmanship. li('ad that speech, 

contrast that speech with the policy. The speech, how 
noble, how generous, how sympathetic; the policy, how 
narrow, how illiberal, how un-Knglish. 

Mr. Bannerji then went on to speak words as true 
to-day as they were true then, words of wise warning: 

Sir, who are the men who are bilterly disloyal —the 
men who say ditto to every measure of Gov(‘rnment, who 
in season and out of season sing the praise of Govern¬ 
ment, who suffer aiid suffer in the silence of bitterness of 
unknown and unknowable sorrow, or those who, like 
myself, give expression, frank expression, to our grievan¬ 
ces, raise the danger signal, and call the attention of 
Government and press for remedy ? Sir, in these days 
I am perfectly sure the greatest bulwark of all the 
Governments, be they indigenous or be they foreign, 
is the contentment, the gratitude and tin' affection of 
the people. How is the affection of the people to be won 
except by the removal of grievances, and how are the 
people to remove tlieir grievances except hv the adoption 
of constitutional means or the adoption of revolutionary 
measures ? We are the friends of Reform because we are 
the enemies of Revolution. We have made our choice ; 
let our enemies make theirs. Do they wish to belong to 
our camp, or do they wish to belong to the camp of 
revolutionists ? I'here is no intermediary step between 
Reform and Revolution. For you must enlist yourselves 
under the banner of Reform, or you must take your place 
behind the standard of Revolt and Revolution. 

True loyalty to the Empire now, as then, consists 
in open speech on dangerous grievances, for Govern¬ 
ments, flattered into error by sycophants—who 
secretly hate them the more bitterly for their 
own degradation in the flattery—sleep until the 
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accnmulation of liatred rises in furious anger and 
awakes them, too late. In frank and open speech no 
danger lurks. Surendranath Ba])u analysed the Act, 
and showed how' tlie civic rights of Calcutta had been 
d('stroyed. 1lie gulf between rulers and ruled was 
widening. 

There is reaetiori in their poliey, Teaetioii in opinion, 
reaction aloiiLjf tlie entire line, reaction is the order of the 

day.Th(‘y would fain uialo the ])ast. They would 

fain roll hack the tide of progress wliich has set in with 
sucli irresistible force. Shall we let thetn, shall we per¬ 
mit them, to prove false to tlie noblest ti*aditions of their 
own race ? 

Mr. Na/ir-ud-din Kamur-ud-din seconded the Re¬ 
solution, and it was carried. 

Resolution VIII protested against the prohibition 
imposed on managers and teachers in aided Institu¬ 
tions, forbidding them from taking part in political 
movements or attending political meetings without the 
consent of the Director of Public Instruction. It was 
moved by Mr. Kalicharan Bannerji, seconded by 
Dr. T. M. Nair, supported by three other speakers, 
and carried. 

Mr. G. C. Mitra moved Resolution IX, on the well- 
worn subject of Local Option. ^Ir. A. C. l^artha- 
sarathi Naidu seconded, and it was supported by Miss 
Garland, Pandit Ratannath, and Mr. Ram Prasad, and 
carried, closing the work of the third day. 

On the fourth day, the President put from the 
Chair the Rules of the Congress Constitution, as 
follows, forming Resolution X: 
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(1) The object of the In(iian National Ton^'TOSH shall be to 
promote by constitutional means the interests ami tlu' well-being 
of the people of the Indian Em])ire 

(2) It shall ordinarily mei't once a y(*ar at such time and in 
such place as shall have been lesolved on by the last preceding 
Congre^'S. Provided that the Indian Congress Committee, as lu'n*- 
inafter providiul for, mav, in case of necessity, change the ]ilace or 
time of the Congress, provided also that in case of emergency the 
Indian Congress Committee may convene an i‘\'tiaordinar) '^(‘ssion 
of the Congress at such time and place as may be d(‘termin(‘d 
by them. 

(3) It shall consist of di'legati's (dec tc'd by political associa¬ 
tions or other bodu's, and by public nu'ctings. 

(4) Its affairs shall be managed by a Committm*, styled the 
Indian Congress (committee*, consisting of 45 nuMubers (dected by 
the Congress, 40 of whom shall be (dected upon rh(‘ n'comim'uda- 
tions of the differcmt Provincial Congn'ss Camimittec's, and, in the 
absence of such Committees, by the ihdt'gati's of the r('S])ectiv(* 
Provinces in Congress ass(*mbled, in the maiiuei hcK'inbelow laid 


down, that is to say 

For Pengal including Assam ... . (S 

For Bombay includingSiiid ... . 8 

For Madras including Secunderabad S 

For N. Western Pro\ iiices including Oudh .. 0 

For Pan jab .. .. t 

For Berar . . ... . ..3 

For Central Provinces ... ... .. ... 3 


The term of office of the iiuMiibers of tfu' Committee shall be 
the period intervening between two ordinary meetings of the 
Congress. 

(5) The Indian Congr(‘ss Caimmittee shall imu't at haist 
three times a year, once imuiediatidy after tlu' Congr(‘Hs, once 
during the year betw een the months of June and October, as may be 
determined upon by the Committee, and once immediately b(*fore 
the Congress, at such place as the Committee may find convenient. 

(6) The Indian Congress Committee shall have an Honorary 
Secretary and a paid Assistant Secretary, with suitable office staff, 
for which a sum of its 5,000 shall be grant(’d annually, one half of 
which shall be provided by the Ileceptkm Committ(;e of tin* place 
where the last Congress is lield, and the other half by the Recejitioii 
Committee of the place wdiere the next succeeding Congress is to 
be held. 

The Secretary to the Indian National Congress shall bo the 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee. 
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(7) Provincial CongrcKs C’ominitteoK nhall be urf'anised at 
th(* capitJils of (lu* different PrcHidencieH aiul I’rovinceH of India for 
the purpi^HC of <*arryin;' on the work of political education, on linen 
of geiK'ral appreciation of Britinh iuh‘ and of coriHtitutional 
lu-tion for the removal of itn defectn. fhu-iiurhouL the year by 
fiiXanisini' Standing Con^jfre-s C<iiiHiiitre(‘s, holdiri}^ Provincial 
Confen‘nc(*H, and by ‘>uch otln r means as they may deem pr<;p**r, 
in consultation with th(‘ Indian (aaivcress Coinmittce, for 
fiirtheiinj^ till' objcids of the Cuttf^rv'-*. They shall be r( spon- 
sibh' admits of the Indian Congress Committee tor their respiu-tive 
Pro\inceSj and shall submit annual repoits of their work to 
that Committee* 

(8) The nomination of the* Piesidcnt, the drafting of 
Ib'solutions ami all other business in connection with tin* Congress, 
shall b(' done b^ tlie 1 ndian Congress (Timmittce. It shall also, 
hubj('< t to the a[>pro\aI of the Congress, fmme rules for the 
eh'i’tion of d(‘b‘gat(‘S, the election ot sp(>akers, and the conduct of 
tli(‘ [U’oceedings of tlie (’ongress 

(B) Hides and live-laws shall be traim d by the Provincial 
Congress (.'ommit tei's for the ele<*tion ot members, the conduct of 
tlieir own })roc<''‘dings, and other matteis appeitaining to their 
business All such lules ami bve-laws shall be subject to the 
approval of the Indmn (’ongress Commiiti'c. 

(10) A ('ommiltei*, st\ led the lintish Congress Committee, 
shtill b(’ maintaim'd in Kngiaml, w Inch shall represent there the 
interests of iIk* Indian National ('ongress Thi‘ uimaint requisite 
for tlie expc'uses of the said Committei* shall be determined and 
voted by the (huigress, and rlu* amount so \oti‘d shall be raised by 
the Indian (’ongri 'S CommittiM* m such manner as may be 
determined upon by that body trom time to time. 

(11) Th(‘ Indian Coimre«^s Committee shall take such steps 
as they may di'(*m lit to rai^t* a |H*imanent fund tor carrying on the 
work of the Indian National ('ongresv, and such fund shall be 
invested in the* name of 7 tiiistees, one trom each Province in 
India, to bi* appointed by the (hmgress. 

45 inetiibors of tlio Committee were then chosen. 
Resolution XJ, thankino- Sir William Wedderbiirn 
and the Rritisli Committee, and Resolution XII, 
asking, as often before, that tlie Kxecutive Councils 
of Madras and Rombay slunild consist of three 
members instead of two, one of the three to be an 
Indian, were also put from the Chair and carried. 
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Resolution XIll, moved by Mr. Mudholkar, urged, 
as remedies for famine, curtailment of expenditure, 
development of industries, and the lessening of land 
assessment. He gave tlie figures of Mr. Uadabhai 
Naoroji, and Sir W. Hunter on poverty; he showed 
that the public debt had increased in 60 years from 
26 to nearly 270 crores of rupees. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya followed, pleading the cause of 
the peasant, and urging that (rovernment ought to 
foster native industries and native arts After Haji 
Shaik Hussain had spoken in Urdu, Mr. Uhintamani 
said that that they were firmly convincc'd that 
the costly, extravagant and unnatural system (jf 
administration was the root cause of the recur¬ 
ring famines. The poverty of the peoj:)l(» was 
beyond challenge; less than half a million per¬ 
sons were assessed to income-tax in 1807, although 
every one was assessed who had an annual income of 
Rs. 500 (£33. 6s). Mr. S. »S. Dev supported, and the 
Resolution was carried. 

Munshi Muhammad Siijjad Hussain drove the 
Omnibus this year, and before it was seconded by 
Mr. Yatindranath Choudhuri, the President read a 
telegram of thanks to the Congress from the Natu 
brothers for the sympathy shown to them. Mr. S. K. 
Nair, Syed Ali Usat, and Mr. Krishna Badev Varma 
supported, and the Resolution was carried. 

Mr. Ramachandra Pillai moved, and Mr. Mahesh- 
vara Prasad seconded our familiar friend of gagging 
the Press in Indian States as Resolution XV, and 
Resolution XVI pressed the necessity for Technical 
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Education and thanked Mr. Tata for his splendid 
gift. 

Resolutions XVII, Panjab Legislative Council 
restrictions; XVIII, Berar Administration; XIX, 
plague expenditure ; XX, (‘onfidence in Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji ; XXl, re-election of Mr. A. (J. Hurne and 
Mr. I). E. Waclia as Ueneral and Joint General 
Secretaries, were all put from the Chair. 

Resolution XXII appoint(‘d an Agency in England 
to co-o})erate with the British Committee to dis¬ 
seminate information on Indian subjects, a work that 
has not y(*t lieeii don(‘ (dTectively. It was carried, 
and Hs. 3,000 >ul)scribi*d. 

Jbii Sahab Lala Murlidhar then invited the Con¬ 
gress to meet in Ijahore tin* following year. Pandit 
Bishan Xarayana Dhar moved the vote of thanks to 
the President, who resp(»nded in a few graceful 
words. 

With these, the Fifteenth National Congress dis¬ 
solved. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Legal 

1. Resolvt'd —Tliat tliis Conjjresa notices with satisfaction tlie 
8Ui)|>ort of public opinion, both in Enj^Iantl and in India, which tho 
question of the sejiaratiou of tho Judicial from the Executive 
fujictions in the administration of justice has received ; and this 
Congress, while thanking Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir 
Richard Couch, Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir William Markby, Sir 
John Budd Pindar, Sir John Scott, Sir Roland K. Wilson, 
Mr. Herbert J. Reynf)lds, and Sir William Wedderbum for presenting 
a petition to the Secietary of State in Council to effect the much- 
needed separation, earnestly hopes that the Government of India 
will give their earliest attention to tho petition which has been 
forwarded to them, and will take practical steps for carrying out 
this much-needed reform. 
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Land Tenure 

IT. Resolved—(a) That this Congress regrets the iutroduc- 
tioi) mto the Supreme Legislative Coiineil of a Bill U) amend the 
Law relating to agricultural land in the Ranjab, with a view to 
restrict alienation of land as proposed in th(? Bill by sale? or 
mortgage, which is calculated (I to decrease the credit of the 
agriculturists and landholders; (2) to make thcoii more ri'soun'eless 
on account of their inability to meet the (‘V(‘r increasing State 
demands upon their land , and this Congrc'ss is of opinion that tiu' 
provision to give retrospective effect to the Bill is ineijiiitabh' and 
unfair. 

(h) That this ("ongress recomnumds that real relief be afford¬ 
ed to the cultivating classes in the following way that where the 
Government is the rent-receiver, the rule proposed in IH.S2, 
prohibiting any advancement exci'pt on the ground of rise in 
prices, be enforced, and that where privatci lamllords an* tin* lent- 
receivers, some provision to prohibit undue enhancenumt of rent be 
made. 

(c) This Congress further resolves tliat a Committee con¬ 
sisting of the President, Mr. Jaishi Ram, Mr. N. Gupta, Mr. Wacha, 
Munshi Madlio Lai, Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. Ikbal Shankar be 
appointed and empowered to submit a rejiresi'iitation to the 
Government, pointing out the unsuitable uatun' of many of tin* 
provisions of the Bill 

Military 

III, Resolved—That whereas it is considered safe and pru¬ 
dent to withdraw large bodit'S of British troops tor sei. ice outside the 
statutory limits of India, this Congress is of opinion that the turn* 
has come when the Indian tax-payer should be granted some relief 
out of the British Exchequer towards the cost of maintaining in 
India so large a force of European soldiers. This Congress sees no 
objection to the location of British troops in India as a reserve force 
for the whole of the British Empire, but is of ojiinion that the time 
has come for the transfer of the cost of 20,000 British troops fr«mi 
the Indian to the British Exchequer. 

Monetary 

IV. Re8olved~(a) That having regard to the fac.t that the 
principal cause of loss by Exchange is the steady growth of the 
demand on the Indian Exchequer for expi'iiditure in England, this 
Congress regrets the introduction of a gold standard in India on 
the recommendation of the Currency Committee for the purpose of 
preventing the loss by exchange, and is of opinion that the new 
measure is calculated to increase the gold obligations of India. 
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(?>) That this Congress is farther of opinion that the 
docision acrei)tecl by the (ioveniment will in effect add to the 
indebtedness of the poorer classes in India, depreciate tlie \alue of 
their savings in the shape of silver orimiiients, and virtually add to 
their rent ami tail's. 

(c) That this Congress is further of opinion that the 
decision accepted by the (TOva*rnnient is likely to be prejudicial to 
the indigenous riianufactures of the country. 

Public Services 

V. Ib'solved That this Congress is of opinion that the 
union of tin* Military and Civil Medical S(*rvices is extravagant, 
inconvenient, and pn*judicial to the interests of the (iovcrnment as 
well as of the peoiile, and strongly urges the necessity of the 
sejiaration of tlu* two Services, by the creation of a distinct Civil 
Medical Departiiumt, recruited by open, simultaneous competition 
in England and India 

XH. Ucholved—That having regard to the policy of appointing 
to the Con einorsliips of Madras and Bombay statesmen from 
England to tiu' exclusion of tie* Servic(‘s m India, this Congress is 
of opinion that it is desimbh* that those Provinces should be 
administered with the help of (’ouncils of three and not two 
members as at preH(*iit, and that om* of the three councillors should 
be a Native of India. 

Fe-aotion 

VI. R(*solv'ed—That it is the opinion of this Congress that the 
principle embodied in the Foreign T('Iegra}>hic Press Messages Bill, 
now pending befon* the Supreme Eegislativ o Council, is opposed 
to the jiolicy followed by the British Government in India as to the 
unrestrictiul dissemination of useful knowdedge* and information, 
and that no adequate necessity is shown to exist for the passing of 
the proposed measure in India. 

VTI. Ilesolved—That this Congress expresses its disapproval 
of the re-actionary policy, subversive of local Self-Government, 
evidenced by the passing of the ('alcutta Municipal Act, and by the 
introduction into the Legislative Coimcil of Bombay of a similar 
measure, which will hav e the effect of seriously jeopardising the 
principles of Local Self-Gov'crnment. 

Vlll. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
rules piohibiting managers and teachers of aided institutions from 
taking part in political movements or attending political meetings 
without the consent of the Director of Public Instruction, or other 
authorities, are likely to interfere with the practical and effectual 
exercise of the rights of British subjects, to withdraw able and 
influential men from the cause of education, and to restrict private 

?4 
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eut(*i-priyc‘ and ort'fanisaiioii for the* sprojid of edu(*ation in this 
country. xAnd tins (’onjjfit'ss lioju's thal tlic Madrjis and Bombay 
(to\ ('rnnu'nts wdl take st(‘|)s to rcino\<* from tin* educational rides 
and th(* ^rant-in-aid code llie j)io\isi.uis to tiu* (*flt‘ct di‘s(*rd)(‘d 
above. 

liocal Option 

TX R(‘sol\ed- That tins (’(>ii«»p(».ss IS of opinion that strin^(*nt 
nu'asiirt's should I (* taken b\ the (JoNoinnuMit in ‘^rantiiiL*' lici‘nc(*s 
to retail lupior shops, and that no such Nhop" should bi* (‘stablisliod 
any\\h('r(‘ in India uitlu.nt takin*^ the s(.iise of tin* inhabitants of 
till* place 


Congress Conititution 

X. Resolved—That tin".' ('onirress adopts tin* follow iiiijf rnh*s 
ri'^ardine* tin* Constitution (d‘ tin* Con;4ru''S {Sei* [>]>. .'ICX', dOl.) 

MEMBERS OF THE IMH\\ COXtiRESS COMMITTEE 

Appointed by tin* ConuK'ss under the abo\(' Ri'solulion. 

(tenekal Members 

Mr. ^y. (b Rannerp 

The Hon. Surmidianath Banni'rp 

The Hon. F. Ananda Chailu. 

The Hon F M Mehta. 

Mr. Mudholkar 


Bengal• 


Mr A. M. Bose. 

Mr Kaludiaran Banmuji 
Mr. Bliujiendra Xath Bose 
The Hon Baikunthaiiath S'ui. 

Mr. A rnbikat haran Moziimdar 
Mr. d Chosal. 

Mr Aswini Kumar Dutt 
Mr. Dipnarain Sinha. 

N. W. P. A OLOii • 

The Hon. Pandit Bishambli.ainath. 
Babii Oanga Prasad Varma. 

Pandit Madan Molian Malavi\a. 
Mr. A. Nurnly. 

Mr Bishan Narayan Dhar 
Mr. Hafiz Abdur Rahim. 
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Bomiun 


Mr, D. E. Wm-ha. 

Tlio Hou. (jr. Cliaii(lra\arkar. 
Mr. W A. ('liaTiiluTH 
Mr K M Sa\ani. 

Mr Daji AEaji Khan* 

Mr. (Niiiiian H S(‘tah\a«l. 
Mr R. I* Karaiulikar. 

Mr Tahilrani KIumh Cliainl 


V VN.I 

Jiala Kanilia li.il. 
Sirdar .1 hiMula Sin<;li 
l^ala liai kisiiaii (. i). 
Mr. l{Hm. 

(’KNiiur. CuoNiNies 

Mr. B.ipur.io Dada 
Mr. liliaf^n.irli Cia.sa<l 
Mr 11 V Kclkar 


lihK^U 


Mr. Dc'oiao Vniayak. 
Mr. M V Jd^hi. 

Mr. (1. S. Kliapardc 


M MiKAs 


Tin’ lion. C \djiar.i 5 jflia\ acdiari 
'riic* Hon .laniijiilinj'ain Miidali.ir, 
d'lif Hun. (i Vcnkalaratnani. 

Mr. C Sa Ilka ran Xair 
Mr. 1*. Knn^i.i Xaidn. 

Mr. V. Kanicliandra Pillai. 

Mr. (J. Siibrainania l)rr 
Mr. V. Hyru Xainlnor. 

Congress Work 

XT. R(‘solvt*d—That this (Jon^ross reroj.(nises tlio valuable 
services of the British Coinniittee in tlie cause of the people of 
India, and cxpres.ses its unabated (‘onfidence in Sir William 
Weilderbuni and tlie other members of the Committee. 

And the sum of Rs. 54,000 be assigned for the expenses of 
the British Committee and the cost of tlie Congress publication 
Tndia, 
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XXII. Resolved—That an agency be appointed in England, for 
the purpose of organising in concert with th(' Britisli Congress 
Committee, public meetings for the dissemination of information 
on Indian matters, and that funds be raised for the juirpose. 

Famine 

XIII. Resolved—That this Congress nhile gratefully recog¬ 
nising the endeavours made by the Indian and Provincial (Jovern- 
inents to save human life and relieve distress at the ])resent famine, 
urges the adoption of the true remedy to improve the condition of 
the cultivating classes and prevent the <K*currence of famine, this 
Congress recommends the curtailment of public expenditure, the 
development of local and indigenous industries and the modmating 
of land assessment. 

Confirmation of Previous Resolutions 

XIV. Resolved- (I) That this Congress concurs \\ith })revious 
Congresses in strongly advocating -[(1897 (h)— (^) and (</)]. 

(II) That this Congiess i-oncurring with prevituis Congress(*s 
records its protest—[(1897 (u) and (t>)]. 

(c) Against the retrograde policy of the Government of 
India in nominating a gentleman foi tlu' Central Provinces to 
the Supreme Council without asking local bodies to make 
recommendations for such nomination, (‘nterlaining the earnest 
hope that the Government will be pleased to take early steps to 
give to the Central Provinces the same kind of repr(*sentation that 
it has iili*eady granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North 
Western Provinces. 

(d) Against the labour laws of Assam, viz., the Inland 
Emigration Act I of 1882, as amended by Act VII of 1893, 

(III) This Congress concurring with previous Congresses, ex¬ 
presses its conviction— 

(a) That having regard to the opinion of the Jury Com¬ 
mission as to the success of the system of trial by jury, and also the 
fact that with the progress of education a sufficient number of 
educated persons is available in all parts of the country, the system 
of trial by jury should be extended to the districts and offences, to 
which at present it does not apply. 

(b) That this Congress is of opinion that it is desirable in 
the interests of the people of this country that the Criminal 
Procedure Code should be so amended as to confer upon accused 
persons, who ai*e Natives of India, the right of claiming, in trials by 
jury before the High Court, and in trials with the aid of assessors, 
that not less than half the number of the jurors or of the assessors 
shall be Natives of India. 
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(r) That the action of the Forest De partment under the rules 
framed by the different Provincial Gov'ernments, prejudicially 
aff('cts the inhabitants of the rural part of tht) country by subjecting 
them to the annoyance and oppression of Forest subordinates in 
various wjiys; and those rules should bo amended in the interests 
of the people. 

(d) That the minimum income assessable under the Income- 
Tax Act, be raised from five hundre»l to one thousand rupees. 

(c) That no satisfactory solution of the tpiostion of the 
om])lovnient of Natives of India in the Indian Civil Service is 
possible, unless effect is given to the resolution of the lloU‘«e of 
Commons of June, 1893, in favour of holding the competitive 
EKaminations for the Indian Ci\il Si'rvice simultaneously in India 
and England. 

Coeroion 

XV’^. Resol veil 'I’hat this Comjrress is of opinion that the 
Government of India Notification of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign 
Department, gagging tin' Pk's.s in Territories under British adminis- 
tratitm in Native States is retrognide, arbitrary and mischievous in 
its nature, and opjioscd t(* sound statesmanship and to the liberty of 
the people and ought to be cancelled. 

Bduoation 

XVI. RosoIvimI —That this Congress jilaces on record its 
conviction that the system of Technical Education now in vogue is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, and prays that, having regard to the 
])Overty of the people and the decline of indigenous industries, the 
Government will introduce a more elaborate and efficient scheme 
of technical instruction, and set apart more funds for the successful 
working of the same. And this Congress desires to express its 
grateful appreciation of the patriotic and munificent gift of 
Mr. Tata for the promotion of the higher scientific education and 
reseaivh. 

Legislative Council (Panjab) 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress while thanking the 
Gov'crnment for granting the boon of a Legislative Council to the 
Pan jab, places on record its regret that they have not extended to 
tho Councillors the right of interpcdlation, and to the people the 
right of recommending Councillors for nomination, such as are 
enjoyed by the Councillors and tho people in tho other Provinces. 

Berar Legislation 

XVTII. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that so 
long as Berar is administered by the Govenior-Qeneral-in-Council, 
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all laws and orders liaviii" tlie force of laws intended for Gerar 
shonld b(' enacted by the Supreme Leoislative Council, in the same 
way as those for British India proper. 

Plague Expenditure 

XIX. llesohed—'J’hat the adoption of inmisnres against the 
plague bmng an Imperial concern and recognised as such, this 
Congri'ss is of oiiinion tliat th(‘ (*\penditui*(‘ incurreil in coniu'ction 
therevNith should be boiaie bv the (lox (‘rnnu'nt and not charged to 
the funds of the local bi'dies. 

Parliamentary Representation 

XX Ki'SoUfMl —'I'hat this Congn'S'^ ('\presses its unabated 
confideiu'e in Mr. D.id.ibhai Naorop as the representati\(> of tin* 
peo]>le of tndia, and hopes that he will be ri‘-eleet('d by his 
old const it iK'ueN of (Jenti.d Fiiisburv or any other Liberal 
Constituency. 

Formal 

XXL H(*sol\(‘d - 'Lhat this Congn'ss re*a}>poin(s Mr. A. (). 
lluni(‘, 0 H , to b(‘ (b'lK'ral Sec re tar \, and Mr 1). K. Wacha to b<‘ 
Joint (lenoral Si'cretarv for the ♦‘insuing y(‘ar 

I'he Congress acce[)ted tin' iiuit.ition to Lahore for its 
16 th Ses.sion. 



CHAPTER XVI 

I'o tile far iiortli bad tlie Con^res'^ travelled for its 
SixteiMith Session, and it met at Laliore on December 
27tb, 2cStIi and 2dtli, 1900, in tb(‘ first year of the 
twmitieth centurv. It met m the Hradlaiigh Hall, 
the Hall built in having memory of a great Knglish- 
inan and a gri'at s(*rvant of India. 5()7 delegates 
liad answered to the call, a goodl\ number for the 
long joui’iiey into tin* chill of tin* Punjab in midwinter, 
lint if l^injab winters are cold, J^lnjab hearts are 
warm. Idie delegates wi*re grouped as follows : 


Pengal and Assam 


N. VV. P. and Oudh . 

... d9 

]^lnjab . 

421 

Pombay (2S) and Sindh (29) 

.. 57 

C. P. and Secunderabad 

. :l 

Madras .. 

9 


5(>7 


Rai Bahadur Kali IVasaniia l?ov was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and welcomed the 
delegates warmly, but alluded with grief to the 
passing away of Sardar Dayal Singh the year before, 
and of Mr. Jaishi Ram, the light and life of the 
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Congress cause in this Province He rightly claimed 
the Congress as the only true interpreter between the 
rulers and the ruled/’ and it was necessary that it 
should reach England, and teach the Hritish people 
the greatness of their responsibility in taking the 
Government of 300 millions of people. Hindus had 
no need to agitate under their own rulers, nor under 
the Muhammadans^ who s(dected tlieir most trusted 
counsellors from among Hindus; But the times have 
changed, and the alien Government now ruling over 
us has entirely different ideas and constitutions. The 
Bnglish Government, though democratic at home, is 
imperialistic and bureaucratic here. So agitation is 
the rule. If we wish to live upon two meals a day 
we must conform our ways to theirs, and carry on an 
agitation with untiring and persistent zeal.” 

Idle lion. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji proposed as 
President the Hon, Mr. N. G. Chandravarkar, ^^one 
of the Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Bombay ”. The proposal was seconded by Lala Hans 
Baj, supported by Moulvi Muhurram Ali Chisti, 
the Hon. Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, and Mr. Bansi 
Lai, and carried unanimously. 

The President, after a few words of thanks, turned 
to the consideration of the condition of the country. 
During the year the country had been suffering a 
terrible famine, justifying the repeated warnings of 
the Congress of the increasing poverty of the masses; 
the Viceroy had said that ^Hhe weakness and 
incapacity for resistance of the people took the Local 
Government by surprise,” but it was the outcome of 
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the long poverty. The necessary clianges were not 
made, the revenue collections reinaiiuid rigid, the 
agrarian problem was not faced. The Punjab Land 
Alienation Act, just passed, tied the ryot to the ^oil, 
but did not enable him to live and floiiri.^h on it. 
Both agricailtnre and industry needed to be heljied 
to improve, and to tliis should be added economy in 
administration. The Congress should help the 
(lovernment with facts, information and practical 
suggestions, so as to enable it to pursue a large and 
liberal jiolicy. 

The Subjects Committee was tlien approved, and 
the Congress adjourned. 

On the 28th December, Mr. H. \. ^ludholkar 
moved Resolution I on the (’ongress Constitution, 
making slight chang.es in the number of members in 
the Indian (\)ngress Committee assigned to ea(‘h 
Province; the Resoluti<m was seconded by ilr. V. K. 
Nainbier and carried. 

Mr. (t. Subramania Iyer moved Besolution II, 
asking for an empiiry into the economic condition of 
India, with a view to discover and adopt remedies for 
the oft-recurring famines. Labourers left India for other 
countries, and developed the prosperity of other lands 
by their industry, but they were cruelly ill-used there. 
Millions of people had died of famine, and millions 
more were left permanently deteriorated. The causes 
of such famines sliould be examined, and remedies 
adopted. 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar seconded, and gave statistics 
on the poverty of the people, and showed how the 
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enhancement of tlie land revenue pressed on the 
peasantry, yet nothing was done. At least some effort 
sliould be made to gTapplo witli tlu' cpiestion, aftc^r 
obtaining information. Mr. II. U. 1'ilak said that 
some blamed the ryot for his ])overty, but the ryot 
was mnc*h the same as he had long Ixhmi. But if yon 
took away the produce of the land and did not give 
it back to the land in some form more material than 
prestige and advice, the country must grow poorer 
and poorer. That was tlie (\)ng]*e<s view. Monlvi 
Mnhurram Ali Cliisti snpport(‘d in a vigorous speech, 
and Mr. Joseph Benjamin followed, rejiorting what he 
knew of the famine-stricken districts in (Tiijt'rat, and 
of tlie efforts to collect the revenne against tin* advice 
of the Commissioner and the (’ollector, who had stated 
that the jieople could not pay. Mr. Chura Mani, fi-otn 
Hissar, a famine-stricken district in the Panjab, 
gave testimony that the pe(>ple borrowed from the 
money-lenders to pay the (Government tax. The 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution 111, on throwing open the higher grades 
of the Army to Indians, and asking for Military 
Colleges, was moved by Sardar Man Singli, who 
pointed to the loyalty, the bravery, the devotion 
shown by Indian soldiers, ffghting her Majesty’s 
battles in 1'irah, in Burma, at present they are 
shedding their blood in China, for the service of the 
Empire Lord Roberts had said that the J\anjabi 
soldiers were as good as the British. 

These words were spoken in 1900. We are re¬ 
peating them in 1915. In other wars since 1900 
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Indians have slied their blood. Tliey liave never 
failed England in lier nec'd. And still they are kept 
out of the conitnissioned ranks, and still vve ar(" told : 

3’rust in tin' gratitude of En<j*ialid.” 

Sardar (iurtdiaran Singh followed, on the same old 
lines young men of martial races, oilered tin* rank 
of a Janiadar. Ib^ recalled the march of the Sikhs, who 
marclnnl 580 mil(‘S in 22 days under the burning sun 
of dune to tin* re'^cin* of tin* hard pres'^t'd British at 
l)(‘lhi and arriv(*il. Sir ll(*nry Barnard said, “ in 
perf('c*t ordt*r and ready for imnn*diate service.’^ a 
march to wliich he behe\(‘d theri* is no parallel on 
record Tin* resolution was support(*d by Sardar 
Bap'iidra Singh, Mr. Karandikar, Mr. Kri^'hna Baldeo 
A arma, and llaii/ Abdul Rahim, and carried. 

Mr. S. Sinha moved Ib'solution 1\", on the separa¬ 
tion f)f Judicial and K\(*cutive functions, and made 
a very able sp(*ech, reviewing the whole history of the 
controversy, and coiududing by saying that the (fo^ ern- 
meiit must rest on the affection of the people, and 
that that could ‘Smly be secured by conferring upon 
them the boon of justiia*, not the justic*e which we 
enjoy to-day, half milk and half water, adulterated 
justice, but real and righteous Ifritish Justice^’. 

The Resolution was seconded by Mr. Chad Behari 
Ijal, supported by Bakshi Ram Ijubliaya, Messrs. A 
Choudhuri, C, Y. (Jiintamani, Kali Brasanna Kavya- 
bisharad, and carried. 

Resolution V condeinned the practical exclusion of 
Indians from several of the Public Services, and was 
moved by the Hon. Mr. Surendmnath Bannerji in a 
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long and eloquent speech. He contrasted the policy 
of the English Rulers with the policy of the 
Roman Empire of old, and the policy of the great 
Akbar. 

Tn the case of Akbar, the grandsons of those who had 
fouo-ht against his grandfather became the captains of his 
army, tlie Governors oT his provinces, the confidential 
advisers of tlieir Sovereign. It was a policy of trust and 
confidence, a policy wliich was sanctified by the immediate 
successors of the great ]\[ughal. 1 am sorry that in the 
case of the English Rulers of India it is no longer a policy 
of trust and confidence but a policy largely leavened by 
mistrust and suspicion. Our fathers, as soon as their in¬ 
tellects were stimulated and tlieir self-respect enhanced 
by the education which they received at tlie hands of 
Englishmen, commenced an agitation against their e.xclu- 
sion from tliose high offices. Idierefore this question 
conies to us in tlie light of a heritage. In carrying 
on this agitation, we are performing an act of filial piety, 
rendering obeisance to the adored memory of our sires, 
for what memories in Ifengal are more loved or resp(‘cted 
than those of Kristodas Pal and Ram Gopal Ghose, or 
what name excites greater reverence in Bombay than that 
of Dadabhai Naoroji ? 

The speaker gave figures of tlie proportion of 
Indians in the higher appointments in the Services in 
Bengal. Tn the Eorest there were 24 high appoint¬ 
ments, 2 of which were held by Indians; in the Opium 
77, Indians 8; the Customs 33, Indians 2; Preventive 
Branch of Customs 157, Indians 0; in 100 apprentices 
to this, 1 Eurasian; in the Survey, Indians 0; Super¬ 
intendents of Gaols, Indians 0; in the Telegraphs 29 
appointments, Indians 4; in the Police 102, Indians 
5; Calcutta Police 10, Indians 1; and all this in face 
of the Proclamation of 1858. 
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Mr. G. Siibramania Iyer seconded, and said that 
the statements made might be repeated of Madras. 
The Resolution was supported by Pandit Ram})haj 
Datta of Lahore, and carried. 

Resolution VI, mov^ed ])y Lain Dwarkadas, re¬ 
gretted the suspension of the riglit (jf elc'cting Fellows 
by the graduates of Calcutta University, and the non¬ 
carrying out of the pr(>visions of the Act constituting 
the l^anjab University. Mr. Hem Chandra Rai 
seconded for Calcutta, Mr. Bepin Behari Ikjse for 
Allaha])ad, and Afr. Rustam Cania for Bombay. The 
carrying of the Resolution closed tlie second day’s 
work. 

The third day opem^d with a statement i)y the 
President that at tlu» Subjects Committee it was 
decided to postpone the discussion of the Panjab Land 
Alienation Act so as to watch its working for a year, 
since the Hindu and Muhammadan d('legates dis¬ 
agreed on it. 

The seventh Resolution, thanking Jjord Curzon for 
his famine policy, his regulation as to issuing shoot¬ 
ing passes to soldiers, and his proceedings in 
the Rangoon and O’Cara cases, was moved by 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, who guarded himself from 
being supposed to apjnove tlie Viceroy’s policy 
outside the points named in the Resolution. He 
warmly blamed that policy with regard to Local 
Self-Government, Education, and Land Legislation. 
But ill checking outrages on Indians by Europeans 
and in famine relief, he had done well. Mr. Rustam 
Cama seconded, and the Resolution w^as carried. 

25 
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Resolution VII1 on Technical Education, IX on 
Berar Legislation, X the Omnibus, and XI on a 
promised annual contribution from the British 
exchequer to India, were put from the Chair and 
carried. 

Resolution XII, on giving half a day at each Con¬ 
gress to the discussion of educational and industrial 
problems, was moved by Lala Lajpat Rai in Urdu, and 
the speech was unfortunately not reported. Mr. Duni 
Chand seconded, laying stress on the need for 
practical work, and tlie Resolution was carried, 

Mr. 1). K. AVacha shortly moved Resolution XIII, 
appointing a dtqiutation to wait on tlie Viceroy, to 
submit to him a memorial drawing his attention to 
the Resolution^ of tlie Congress regarding tlii^ need of 
separating Judicial and Executive functions, of 
dealing with the proldem of Indian pov(‘rty, and of 
enquiring into the growing impoverishment of the 
peasantry. Munslii Murlidhar seconded, and 
Moulvi Muhnrram Ali Chi'^ti supported with eipial 
brevity. The Resolution was carried. 

Lala liar Bhagavan Das moved and Mr. Taraknatli 
Mitra seconded. Resolution XIV, that the Banjab be 
constituted into a Regulation Brovince. It was 
carried. 

Kumar M. N. Choudhuri moved Resolution XV^, 
asking for legislation against liipior, urging that 
the placing of cheap liquor within the reach of 
the poor caused immense evils. Drunkenness which 
had been a heinous crime had become a pleasant vice, 
inseparably linked with western civilisation, and 
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Keshab Chandra Sen had complained that the British 
(iovernnienthad brought Shakspere and Milton to them 
but also brandy bottles. 3’h(» Kxci«(i Commission of 
1883 showed the great increase of drunkenness among 
the labouring class, whos(» simj)1icit), innocence and 
industrious liabits were fading away with the increase, 
hala Beni Prasad secondefl, and I he Resolution was 
ca rried. 

Resolution X\M, congratulating ^Mr. Caine on his 
election to l^irlianient, and Resolution X\MI assigning 
Bs. 30,000 to tlie British Committee and Lidia were 
]uit from the Chair and carried. 

Ht'solution XVI11 condemned the new^ Rules restrict¬ 
ing the admission of Indians to Cooper^s lliU College 
and Roorki, and w as moved by .Mr. J. Choudhuri, wdio 
pointed out that (\)o[)erV JIill (\)llege was built wdth 
Indiiin moiit'y, but only tw'o Indians a yi'ar might 
enter it. Indians went to England at a great cost of 
social sacritici‘ and money, and were told : “ Intel¬ 
lectually you may be our (Mpials ; still, so far as the 
appropriation of tlie fishes and loaves of your country 
go, you are not.’’ The Roorki regulation also placed 
special restrictions on Indians. The policy pursued 
by Government wdth regard to the Cooper’s Hill and 
Roorki appointments is both unjust to us as a 
Nation, and unwcu’thy of a (Toverninent which 
professes to administer the country in our inter¬ 
ests.” Mr. A. C. Parthasarathi Naidu seconded, and 
Mr. S. M. Paranjpe supported ; he urged that, after 
all, Indian buildings were not so bad, before Cooper’s 
Hill existed; they lasted for many hundreds of 
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years. We Indians and black men can do ” these 
things. 

Our humble aspirations are for preparing our roads 
and building our bridges, so that Indian bridges and 
Indian roads may be prepared and built by Indians. We 
never aspire to go to Southampton and prepare the roads 
for Southampton. We do not aspire to build bridges 
over the Thames. If we do not wish to go to England to 
perform these things, naturally the question may be 
asked, whether Indians may not be allowed to construct 
their own roads and their own Inudges. 

A modest request enough, after all. The Resolu¬ 
tion was put and carried. 

Resolution XIX, thanking Sir William Wedderburn, 
Mr. Dadabhai Xaoroji and Mr. A. (). Hume for 
their great services, was put from tlie Chair and 
carried amid loud cheers. Resolution XX, on South 
Africa, was also put from the Chair and carried. 

Mr. Idiakur Das mov(‘d Resolution XXI, asking 
that qualified Indians might bi^ placed on the 
Committee to consider the proiiosal to establish 
Agricultural Banks; tin? Resolution was seconded 
by Pandit (iyaneshvara Hhastri, and carried, the 
latter gentleman remarking, in his two-rninutes speech, 
that it was a horse-race to-day Certainly the 
work went fast. 

Resolution XXII, lamenting the loss of Bakshi 
Jaishi Ram, was put from the Chair and carried 
unanimously. 

Then Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved 
Resolution XIII, on Permanent Settlement; he said 
that in the midst of much to admire and to be grateful 
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for in British Rule, the note of distress and poverty 
was sounding louder and louder. Ph’orn living and 
moving among the people, they knew how they 
existed under the present system. He eriticised the 
answer of the Viceroy to the Madras Mahajana 
Sahlia, pointing out its unfairness in ignoring all the 
suggestions for renuMying pov(‘rfy made by the 
Congress. Bengal had escapt'd famine by its Perman¬ 
ent Settlement, and otlier Province's should be given 
similar relief. 

Mr. V. R. Nambier seconded tlie Resolution, and 
it was carried. 

Mr. Blmpendranath Basil moved Resolution XXIV, 
criticising tlie Indian Mines Bill, making a speech 
full of sound wisdom. Some objected to political 
agitation and urged them to turn rather towards 
industrial development. They say: Dissolve your 
Congresses and Conferences; shut up your news¬ 
papers ; and, like dumb beings work out your destiny ; 
devote your whole energy to the consideration of 
industrial ([uestions/^ But, said Bhujiendranath Babu, 
industries were doomed witliout political freedom ; 

Where is the country in the world, I ask you 
assemV)led delegate.s and visitors, Avliicli w^mld put counter¬ 
vailing duties upon its own produce, in order that foreign 
producers may be put (>n terms of equality ? I ask you, 
where is the country that will put a duty upon an article 
of consumption like sugar, in order that foreign producers 
and merchants might be henetited ? I ask you, again, 
where is the country that will introduce and undertake 
factory legislation in order to suppress and repress 
factories, and make their work difficult r Therefore those 
who pin their faith upon industry alone must beware. 
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These arguments are as cogent now as then. Politi¬ 
cal freedom is the condition of industrial success. 
The proposed legislation took no notice of the 
Indian habit of families all working together ; 
ignored the fact tliat there were no labour disputes, 
no complaints from either employers or employed. 
The legislation would ruin a Honrishing industry, and 
the miners asked to be saved from it. ^[r. J. (Ihosal 
formally seconded the Resolution, and it was carried. 

The President then put from the ('hair Kesolu- 
tion XXV, re-appointing Mr. A. O. Hume and 
Mr. D. H. Wacha to their olHces, constituting the 
Indian Congre'^s Committee, and the Industrial and 
Educational (Jonnnittees for 1901, and it was carric'd. 
Mr. Bhupeiidranath Basu invittM the (,'ongress to 
meet in Calcutta in 1901, and, with the President’s 
concluding spee(*h, the Sixteenth Xational (.'ongress 
dissolved, and sent its membiu’s forth into the new 
century’s work, the century which shall see their 
labours crowned with success. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Congress Constitution 

I. Resolved—That Rule 4 of the Constitfttion of the Congress 
Comniitteo be amended as follows: 

“ Its affairs shall be managed by a Committee styled the Indian 
Congress Committee consisting of, besides the e,v-()ffino iiKMiibers 
referred to below, 45 Members elected by the Congress, 40 of w'hom 
shall be elected upon the recommendations of the different Provin- 
cial Congress Committees, and, in the absence of such Committees, 
by the delegates of the respective Provinces in Congress assembled’, 
in the manner hereinbelow laid down, that is to say • 

For Bengal including Assam ... 7 

„ Bombay including Sindh ... ... 7 

„ Madras ... ... ,,, 7 
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For N. W. P. including Oudh ... 7 

„ Pan jab ... ... .. ... 6 

„ Borar . .. ... ... 3 

„ Central Provincea . ... ... 3 


“ The ex-ojjicto inernbcrR aliall be the President of tho Congreaa 
and President-elect from tlie day of hia noTiiination, the Kx-Pjesi- 
denta of the Congreas, tlio Secretary and Aasi'-rant Secretary of 
tho Congress, tin; Cluiirman ot the Heception Committee, the 
Secretary of the K(‘cei>tion Committee, tr) Ix' nominated by the 
Heception Committ<'e. 

“The term of ottie(‘ of the Members of the Committee shall 
be the perio<l intf*r\ening between tw'o onlinary meetings of the 
Congress.” 

Famine Enquiry 

IT. Jb'solved -That ha\ ing rt'gard to the oft-recurring 
famines in India, and the manifestly decreasing power of resi'^taiice 
on tlu' part of its population in the face of a single failuiv of 
harvest, leading as it fre(|m*ntly does to human suffering, loss of 
life, desti uction of li\(‘-sto< k, disorgani‘^atlon of rural operations 
and interference with the legitimate work of the administrative 
machinerv, the (.’ongn'ss hendiy (*arnestly prays that the Govern¬ 
ment of India may b(‘ jileased to institute at an early date a full 
ami indejiendent empiiry into tlie economic condition of the people 
of India with a view to the ascertainment and adoption of practic¬ 
able r(*medies. 


Military 

III. Resolved—That having regard to the devoted and loyal 
services rendered by Indian soldiers in the service of the Empire, 
the Congress again urges on tho Government— 

(a) The desiiability of throwing ojien to them the higher 
grades of the Military Service ; and 

(/») The establishment of Military Colleges in India, at 
which Natives of India, as detined by Statute, may be educated and 
trained for a militarv career, as Commissioned or Non-Commission¬ 
ed Otlicers, according to capacity and (lualifications, in tho Indian 
Army. 

Separation of Judlolal and Executive Funotiona 

IV, Resolved—That this Congress notices with satisfaction 
the support of public opinion, both in England and in India, which 
the question of the separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
functions in tho administration of justice has received ; and this Con¬ 
gress, while thanking Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard 
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Couch, Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir William Markby, Sir John Budd- 
Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Mr. Herbert J.Reynolds 
and Sir William Wedderburn for presenting a petition to the 
Secretary of State in Council to effect the much-needed separation, 
earnestly hopes that the Government of India will give their 
earliest attention to the petition which has been forwarded to 
them, and will take practical steps for speedily carrying out this 
much-needed reform. 

Publio Service 

V. Resolved—That the Congress regrets the practical exclu¬ 
sion of natives of India from the higher appointments in the Police, 
the Public Works, the State Railways, the Opium, the Customs, the 
Telegraph, the Survey and other Departments, and prays that full 
justice be done to the claims of the people of India in regard to 
these appointments. 

XVIII. Resolved—That, in the opinion of the Congress, the 
new rules restricting the number of Indians eligible to qualify 
themselves for employment in the Engineering Branch of the 
Indian Public Works Department, through the Ci^oper’s IDll College, 
to a maximum of two only in a year, should be n ithdrawn as a 
matter of bare justice to th(^ ]a‘ople of this country, and that the 
said College should be made available equally for the use of all 
subjects of Her Majesty ; and the Congress is further of opinion 
that the invidious distinction nuule bct\\<*eu Indians and Anglo- 
Indians as regards the guaranteed appointments in connection 
with the College at Roorki should 1>(‘ withdrawn and tliat these 
appointments should be made available to all Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects in all parts of the country. 

Election of University Fellows 

VI. Resolved—'i'hai this Congress regrets the suspension <'f 
the privileges accorded to the graduates of a certain standing of 
the Calcutta Univerbit\ to return Fellow^s to the University, and 
the fact that effect is not given to the provisions of the Act con¬ 
stituting the Patijab University with regard to the election of 
Fellows by the Senate, and is of opinion that it is desirable, in the 
interests of sound education, to confer the privilege of electing 
Fellows upon the graduates of Indian Universities where it does 
not exist, and of extending it where it does exist. 

Thanks of Gongresa 

VII. Resolved—That this Congress desires to record its 
gratitude to II. E. the Viceroy for the benevolence of his famine 
policy, and for his firm resolve to uphold the interests of order and 
justice, as evidenced in the regulations recently issued regarding 
the grant of shooting passes to soldiers and his proceedings in 
connection with the Rangoon and O’Gara cases. 
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XI. Resolved—That this Congress, while expressing its 
grateful acknowledgments for the annual contribution of 
£ 257,000 promised to bo made from the British to the Indian 
Exchequer in accordance with the recommendations of the majority 
of the Royal Commission on Indian E\|)enditure, respectfully 
desires to point out that for doing ad€*quate justice to the claims 
of India so far as admitted b}" that Commission it is necesstiry 
that she should be granted the arrears payable on this account for 
the past many years, and prays tliat the British Parliament will be 
pleased to make this grant. 

XIX. Resolved—That this Congress begs to record its high and 
grateful appreciation of the services rendered to this country and 
the Congress nio\em(*nt by Sir William W(‘dderburii, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and Mr. A () Hume, and to express its regret at the retire¬ 
ment f)f Sir William Wedderburn from Parliament, where he render¬ 
ed great and valuable sei*\'ic»‘H to this country, and hopes that he 
may soon return to Pailiament to renew his labour of love for the 
peojile of India. 

Bduoation 

VII1. R(‘solved - That this Congress places on record its 
conviction that tJie system of Technical Education now in vogue is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, and prays that, having regard to 
the poverty of the people and the decline of indigenous industries, 
the (loveminent will introduce a more elaborate and ethcient 
scheme of technical instruction, and set apart more funds for a 
successful v>orking of the same. And this Congress desires to 
express its grateful appreciation of the j)atriotic and munificent 
gift of Mr. Tata for the promotion of higher scientific education 
and research. 


Berar Ltegislation 

IX. Resolved-That this Congress i.s of opinion that so long 
as Berar is administered by the (Jovernor-tienenil in Council, all 
laws and orders having the foive of law, intended for Berar, should 
be enacted by the Supreme Legislative Council in the same way as 
those for British India proper. 

Oonfirmation of Preirious Resolutions 

X. Resolved—(I) That this Congress concurs with j)i*evious 
Congresses in strongly advocating [1897, (h) (d) (c) (g')]. 

That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
records its protest: [1897, (a) and (6) j 1899, (c) and (d)]. 

This Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, expresses 
its conviction ; [1899, (a) to (c)]. 
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Education and Industry 

XIf. Resolved—That the Con^rress hereby approv'es of rlie 
suggestion presented by the Indian Congress Committee for the 
consideration of this Session that at least half a day at each annual 
Session of the Congress bo dev'oted to the consideration and dis¬ 
cussion of the Industrial and Educational problems of the country. 
Further resolved that annually tuo Committc'es b(‘ appointed by 
the Congress, one fiu* Educational and one for Industrial subji'cts, to 
consider and sugg(\st means for the Education and Industrial 
improvement of the country ami to assist therein, ami that to each 
Committee a Secretary be annually ajipointcd These Committees 
shall divide themselves into Provincial Coiiirnitti’es vv ith pow er to 
add to their number 

Deputation to the Viceroy 

Xlll. Resolved—That th<‘ following Miuiiorial la* submitted 
to His Excellency tin* Viceroy m Council by a deputation con¬ 
sisting of the following gentlemen 

Hon. P.M Mehta 
Hon W.C. Bannerji. 

Hon. Ananda Chariii 

Hoii. Surendranath Baniierp. 

Hon Munshi Madho J^al 
Mr. R N Mudholkar 
Mr. H. M. Sayan i 
Mr. ITarkishan Eal. 

Your Excellency, 

We, on behalf of the delegates assembled at the Ibtb Session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore in Deceuiber last, have 
the honour to submit most resp(*ctfully for the consideration of 
Your Excellency in Council the ac’companying R(*solutions passed 
by that assembly, and specially the following (piestions which 
have long been before the country, and vvlin'li, in the ojiinion of 
the Congress, now await a speedy solution of a practical and 
beneficent character. 

1. The cpiestion of the extreme desirability of sefmratiiig 
Judicial from Executive functions has now been so well reiognised, 
and there exists such a strong consensus of opinion on the subject, 
official and non-offi(u‘al, that your Memorialists are earnestly of 
hope that the Government will be pleased at an early date to 
introduce this pojmlar reform in the administration of the 
country. 

2. The increasing poverty of the peasantry in the greater 
part of the country, and their conseiiuont inability to maintain 
themselves without State and private benevolence at the very 
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outset of seurcity or famine, i« another pressings problem. Your 
M(*morialistfl are fully aware of the fact that the serious attention 
of the Government lias lM*en engaged on it, and they trust that 
soUM' (‘ftieaeiouH nuiMuly will be soon found which may greatly 
contribute to mitigatci that si'vere jioverty, and enable the peasantry 
to b(‘tt<*r r(*siHt tin* strain which years of bad harvests or scarcity 
may entail on them. 

3 'rhai in view of the condition to whi>h the recent 
famines ha\e reduced the ryots, th(‘ (if)V<*niment will be so g»H)d as 
to cause an exhaustivi* eiujuirv to be instituted into their growing 
impoverishnnmt by means of an independent Commission. 

Panjab 

XIY Resolved 'I'liat the Congress respectfully urges upon 
the Gov(‘rnnuMit that in its opinion the time has come when the 
Panjab should be constituted into a Regulation Province. 

Liquor Legislation 

XV lb‘sol\ imC-T lial this Congress m(*vvs with grave alarm 
and dei'p n*gn‘t th<‘ rapid increase in tin* consumption of intoxicants, 
s])(*cially Inpior, in the country, and tin* Congress is of opinion 
that tin* cheap supply of litpior, (‘t<‘., is alone responsible for this. 
'I'ln* Congress, therefore, fervently appeals to tin* Gov(*rnment of 
India to pass nn*asures like tin* .Maine Lnpior Law of Aim‘riea, and 
iiitroduci* Hills like Sir WilfrnI Lawson's P<*rmissive Hill or the 
liOCJil Ojition Act, and impose an additional ta\ u|X)n into>cicants 
not intemh'd to be used as me<ii(*iiu* The (Jongri'ss records its 
firm c(iiiv iction that it tlie Government do not take these practical 
st(*})s immediately, tin* moral, material and phv sieal deterioration 
ol tliose ehisst 8, among whom lnpior, (*te., have obtained a firm 
hold, would be im*vi(able , and as intoxicants hav'e aln*ady affected 
the great labouring class, the benevolent intention of the Goverii- 
ineiit to help the growth of the Indian Arts and industries would 
bear no fruit The (’oiigrcss giv<‘.s great im[>ortance to this ques¬ 
tion, which, it Htrongly b(‘Iieves, is intimately connected w'ith the 
material progress of tlie eounrry, and emphatieally protests against 
tin* cheap supply of liquor, etc. 

Gongratulations of Congress 

XVf. Resolvi'd That this Congress offci'S its sincere and 
hearty congratulations to Mr. NV, S. Caine on his election to 
Parliament, and e\[)ri*sse.s its confidence in him as a trusted 
friend of the twoplo of Imlia and a promoter of their best 
interests. 

Congress Work 

XVll. Resolved —That a sum of Rs. 30,000 be assigned for 
the expenses of the British Committee and the cost of the 
publication of India. 
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South Afrioa 

XX. Rosolv'od -That this Congress f)neo more draws the 
attention of the Indian Government as well as of the Secretary of 
State for India to the grievan(‘es of the British Indians in South 
Africa, and earnestly hopes that in view of the re-arrangement of 
the boundaries in that Continent and the incorporation of the late 
Boer Republic's into the British Dominions, the disabilities under 
which the Indian aettlc;rs laboured in those Republics, and as to 
which Her Majesty’s Government owing to their inde])endenct‘ in 
internal matters felt ^lowerless to obtaii redress, mil now no longc'r 
exist, and that the serious inconvenience caused to the settlers in 
Natal, among others by the Immigiiition Rc'strictions and the 
Dealer’s Licences Acts of that ColniN, which are manifestly 
inconsistent with the fundamental princijiles of the British 
Constitution as also the Proclamation of 1858, will be materially 
mitigatc'd, if not entirely removed. 

Indians on Committee 

XXI. Resolved -That the Congrc'ss bc'gs to suggest to 
the Go\ eminent of India that <piabti(‘d Indian members, 
i'e])resenting the different Provinces, maybe' nominated to the 
Committee, rc'cently formed, in connection with the proposal of 
starting Agricultural Banks in India. 

Sorrow of Congress 

XXII. Resolv'od—That this Congrc'ss dc'sires to put on record 
its deep sense of the loss sustained by the death of Bakshi Jaishi 
Ram, w'ho was one of the staunc'h supporteis of the Congress for 
many a year and rendered valuable serv ices to it in connection 
with his own Province. 

Permanent Settlement 

XXIII. Resolved—That while thanking the Government of 
India for its intention to investigate the question of the incidence 
and pressure of the land assessment as affecting the w'oll-being and 
resources of the agricultural population, the Congress respectfully 
urges upon the Government the desirability of including within the 
scope of the contemplated investigation the question of periodical 
settlement of assessments and the necessity repeatedly pointed 
out by the Congress of making it permanent. This Congress 
further prays that the Government of India may be pleased to 
publish the opinions invited from Local Governments and 
Administrations, on the subject referred to in para 4 of the 
Resolution of the Government of India (Revenue and Agricultural 
Department) published in The Gazette of Imlia dated 22nd December, 
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UKX), and allow tho public an opportunity to make their repre¬ 
sentations tiH'roon before tlH‘ (Joveminent decides whether further 
investigation is necessary or not in the terms of the said 
Resolution. 


Indian Mines 

XXIV. Resolved- That the Cfuigress respectfully submits 
that tlui provisions of tin* Imliati Mint's Hill, so far as they impose 
rt'strictions on th(‘ emj>loymeiit of bibour, be omitted, and that the 
penal ])rovisioii.s theieof may lujt bt* put in force for a period of 
o yt'ars, anti that, in tht' rnt'antinn*, minin^'^ schools be opened in 
suitable ctuitres where \ounj^ men may tpialify themselves for 
employment under tlu‘ Act. 


Formal 

XXV'^. Resohed — (n) That this Congress ap]XjintH Mr. A. O. 
Ilumt*, C H , the (leneral St'cietaiy, and Mr. I). E VVacha, the Joint 
(lenenil St'cretary, for tlu' ensuing }<‘ar 

(h) That the following gentlemtui do constitute the Indian 
Congress Committee for 1901 

EX-OFElCrO MEM HERS 

1. The Hon VV. C. Hannerji ( 1 SHo). 

2. Tht* Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji (ISHH). 

The Hou Hudrudin T\abji (1887). 

(Now Judge, Hombay High Court). (Dead) (1888), 

J. Sir William Wedderbiirn (1889). 

4. The Hon Phero/eshah Mehta (1890). 

5. Th(‘ Hou Auaiida Churlu (1891). 

'J’he Hou. W. (\ Haiinerji (1892). (Second time)* 
The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji (1898). (Second time). 
0. Alfi-ed Webb Esq. (1894) 

7. The Hon. Surimdrauath Haiiiierji (1895). 

K. 'The Hon. R. M. Suyaiii (189()). 

9. The Hon. C, Sankaran Nair (1897). 

10. The Hon. A. M. Bose (1898). 
n. R. C Uutt, Esq. (1899). 

The lion. N. G. Chandravnrkar (1900). (Now Judge, 
Bombay High Court). 

12. 1). E. VVaeha, Esq., General Secretary. 

18. Alfred Nundy Estp, Assistant Secretary. 

14. Chairman of the Reception Committee, Calcutta. 

15. Secretary of the Reception Committee, Calcutta, 

16. President-elect of the Congress for 1901. 

26 
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General List; 


BomBA\ 


Mr. J. Ghosal. 

Pauclit Bislmnibariiatli 
Mr. R. N. Mudliolkar. 

Hon. VijiaraiJfhavacdiai i 
Mr. W. A. Chambers 

Bengal• 

Hon. Baikimtlianatli Son. 

Mr Salij^ram Siii^b. 

Mr. Ambika(;haran .Mo/uiuilar. 
Mr Motilal Ghose. 

Rai Yatindranath Clioudhuri. 
Mr. BhupendranaHi Basil. 

Mr Prithw is Cliaudra Roy. 

N. W. P. A Orini 

Hon. Miinshi Madbo Ijal 
Pandit Madan Mohan Mal:ivi\a 
Mr. Bishau Narayan Dhar. 
Munslii Ganga Prasad Vaiim 
Mr S Sin ha 
Pandit Prifh\> inath. 

Hati/ Alxlul Ralmn 

Madras 

Mr. P. Rungiya Xaidu. 

Mr. G Siibramania Iyer 
Hon Nawib Syod Mnhamrmol 
Bahadur 

Mr. P. Rainehamlra Pillai 
Mr. V. Ryni Nandner. 

Mr P. Kesava Pilla. 

Mr G. Snnavasa Rao. 


Mr Rustam K. R. Cama. 

Mr. Daji .Miaji Kliari'. 

Mr. C. H. Setahvad. 

Hon Professor (r K (Jokiiale 
Mr. Bal (Jangadhar 'I’dak. 

Mr R 1 ^. Karandikar. 

Mr Tahil Ram Kiiem Cliand. 

Bek Ml 

Mr M V. .losbi 
Mr Di'orao Vina\ak 
Mr G S Khapard(‘. 

(’e\ ru m. Pko\ I n( ks 

M r fbi)»arood wada. 

Mr Krishna Kao Vaniaii 
• Mr B 10)1 (lo’innd. 

pAN.r Ml 

Uai liahadur Baba Kali Pias.oina 
Rai, Ploadei, ( hiet C'oiirt 
L.il.i Harki^li.in I^al B.iriister- 
at-lijin. 

Rai S.ihab Siikh Dyal, Pleader, 
Chief ('oui t 

l 4 ala L.ijpat Rai, tReadi*r, (diief 
Court. 

Lala Dbaram Das Siiri, Pleader, 
Chief Couit 

Lala Kanha>a Lai, Pleader, 
(diief Court. 


(c) That the following geidlenien do form tlie Industrial 
Committee, w'ith Mr Harkishan Lai as Secretary, for IIM)1. 


Bengal: 

Hon. Baikunthanath Sen. 
Kumar Manmathanath Rai 
Choiidhuri. 

Mr. Puliii Bihari Sarkar. 
Mr. Radharaman Kar. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri. 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu. 


Mr. .Aklioy Kumar Maitra. 

Mr. (Jaganendranath T’ugori*. 

Mr. Mohini Mohan (Riakravarti. 
Mr. Akhoy Kumar Majurndar. 
Mr. Kali Prasanna Kavyabisarad. 
Mr. Lai it Cliandra Sen. 

Mr Pramada Gobinda Choud¬ 
huri. 

Mr. Tarapada Bannerji. 
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PaNJAJ! • 

Mr. liarkihliMii J^ai 
Mr, [iajpat Hai. 
Mr. Balak Ram 
Mr Dnarka Das. 
Mr. Kashi Ham. 

M r. Dimi (’hand. 
Mr. Lai (’Ii.umI. 

Mr rral.hu l)\al. 


Ih.MM U 

IhoL'shnr (i.i )ai 
Mr. .1 X 'lata. 

Ml. 1). 10 Waiha. 

N. ^V. 1’. A ()i iM! 

M r. Haiisi Lai Siiiirh. 

M r. (lanjjfa I’la'^ad \’ai ma. 
.Ml S Siiiha. 

.Mr. K. P. IkiHak 


Mr. B(3piii Hihari Boko. 

Pandit Madari Mohan Malaviya. 

(’KNTKAL i*KOVI\(l-S 

Mr. Raoji (L.bmd. 


Madu \s 

.Mr. C. Saiikanm .Xair 
.Mr. (» Siilinimaiiia Iyer. 

.Mr P K<‘sa\a PilUi. 

.Mr K P Afhviita Mmion. 

Mr 'r. Haii<.Mrhan 

Hon P. Hatiiasahhapati Pillai. 

Hun. V Vi'iikatanitnani. 

Hi k vk 

Mr I). V Hhajrawat. 

Mr R X. Miidhulkar 
M r Dfurau Vina} ak 
Mi (Janesh Xago^h 


('/) 'I'hat (he lollou i»iMifIcnu'ii do foim the Kilucatiunal 
CuminitU'e, nith Mr Haikishan Lai as Sta*rt3tarv, for UK)1. 


Hkm, A I. 

Hun. \ M Hus<* 

Hun. Snrrmlranath Hannuiji. 
Dr Xilratan Sin ar 
Mr. Herarnha (’handra Maiii*.a. 
Mr. As\^ ini Kumar Dutt. 

Mr I’eary Lai (Ihush 
Mr. Ra^hunath Das. 

Mr Prithwis Chandra Ruy. 

Mr. Kiishna Kumar Mitra. 

Mr Svamacharan Ruy. 

Panjah: 

Mr. Harkishan Lai. 

Mr. Lajpaf Hai. 

Mr. Balak Rani. 

Mr. Ishwar Das. 

Mr. Lul Chand. 

Mr. Shadi Lai. 


Humu\\ 

Hun IVuL's^,,)!- (I K. (rokhale. 
Mr (’himanljil H. S(*talwad. 
.Mr Rustam K H Cama. 

Mr. H (LTilak. 

X W. V. A- ()i Dll . 

Mr .V. Xiimly 

Mr. Madan Mohan Mala\iya. 
Mr Hishan Xarayan Dhar. 

Mr. (L L Maitra. 

Mr. (iiui^a Pi-asad Varina. 

Mr. Raniananda (’hatterji. 

Mr. Bepin Bihari Boso. 

Mr. K. P. Basak. 
l*andit Hari Ram Pando. 
Pandit Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Central Provinces: 

Mr. S. B. Gh}khale. 
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Madras 

Hon. Rai Bahadur P. Aiiaiida 
Charlu, C.I E 

Hon. C. Vijiarapfhavac'hari. 
Hon Rai Bahadur C. .Tainbu- 
lingam Mudaliar. 

Mr V. Ryru Nanibier. 

Mr. C. Karunakara Monon. 


Mr. V. C. Desiknc'hariar. 

Mr. 8. Kasturiranga Iyengar. 

Bkuak• 

Mr. M V. JoHhi. 

Mr. R. N. Mudliolkar. 

Mr (t. S. Kliapardo. 

Mr. D. V. Bhagawat. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Calcutta welcomed the Seventeenth National 
Congress in a great Pavilion erected in Headon 
Scjuare, lent i‘or the occasion hy the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion. The whole sq\iart‘ offered a brilliant scene, the 
Industrial Exhibition having it^; own separate Pavilion, 
and both being gay with Hags. Tdie Congress 
Pavilion was beautifully decorated with coloured 
foliage plants and palneq and was liglited by electricity. 
89B delegates were pri'sent, distributed as follows : 


Bengal ... . ... ... ... 580 

N. W. P. and Oudh . 89 

Punjab . . . . 30 

C. P., Berar and Secunderabad ... ... 44 

B»)iid)ay (43) and Sindh (8) ... ... 51 

M.idra.s ... ... . . 102 


896 


After the lh*esident-eleot’s procession had made its 
slow way through the crowd, a .song, '‘Hindustan,^’ 
composed by Sarola Devi Ghosal was sung by a choir 
of 58 men and boys, the nearly 400 volunteers joining 
the chorus with fine effect. 
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Maharaja Baliadur Jagadiiidranatli Rai Bahadur 
of Natore, the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, welcomed the delegate.^ in a graceful 
speecli, saying that he had only ventured to accept 
the lionoiir offered to him heCciuse it lias been tlie 
one great ambition of my life to join the ranks of 
those who think, those wlio feel, and tliose wlio work 
for their country He spoke with deep feeling of 
the Passing of the (Ireat Queen, wliosi' words were 
the Magna (,'arta of India : That message so full of 
sympathy for an alien subjc'ct raci‘, so noble and 
liberal in its spirit, so magnificently just in its policy, 
would alone have won the eternal gratitude and 
unflinching loyalty of lier Indian subjcnds/’ ^Jdie 
National Congress, the embodiment of India’s hopes 
and aspirations, born in her reign, would for ever 
link the name of Victoria with the destiny of India. 
Her Majesty’s successor had won the hearts of his 
Indian subjects by his charming personality might 
his reign be a continuation of his great mother’s. The 
Speaker then alluded to the plague having come to 
Calcutta, but the authorities asked them to take it 
philosophically, instead of harrying them with the 
fads of science, isolation, segregation and inocula¬ 
tion, and the advice ‘‘falls in with our humour”. 
The oflSicials were uncharitable to them, and that kept 
away title-hunters, but most of the men of rank 
and wealth supported them. After announcing 
that they had opened an Industrial Exhibition in 
connection with the Congress, the first, but, he 
hoped, a permanent feature in future, he called on 
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Mr. W. G. Bannerji to propose the l^residenfc. He 
proposed Mr. D. 10. Wacha, ‘‘ the life and soul of this 
nioveinent/’ and called on the Congress to elect 
liiin with acclamation. Jhii Ihihadur P. Ananda 
Charlu secondiM, Mr. R. X. Mudholkar suj)ported th(i 
Resolution, and it was carried \\ith loud applause. 

Mr. Dinshaw lOdulji Wacha ])egan his address with 
a ton(*hing and heartfelt tribute to Mr. Justice Ranade, 
who had siubhmly jia'-sed away on January ITtli, 
1901, leaving liehiiul him a noble and sjiotless 
imunory. 

He then spoke gratefully of tlie late QinHUi-lOinjire^s, 
sadly of the assas.sination of Presidtmt McKinley, 
and grieved over tin* death of Sir Sheshadri, the 
great Dewan of Mysore*, who provt d that states¬ 
manship is not a monopoly which is conlined to one 
race and one country alone* The President, after 
an allusion to the ne*w King-Kmpe*re)r, who on Ids 
visit te) India hael won the he*arrs e)f Princes and 
people, turne*J to tlie subject of the famine, 
reviewing its eff(*e*t, the aid given, the policy of 
the Hombay (Jovernnient, the way in w'hicli funds 
were spent, and emght to be spent, in relief. He 
pointed out tliat the peasants w ho wa*re relieved in 
famine time were the very same people who jmid 47;^ 
crores a year in taxation, and it was not much to give 
them back some of it in the time of the periodical 
famines. He dealt with the causes of famine, and 
quoted authorities, including Lord Salisbury, in favour 
of lightening the drain on the cultivator. ' There 
ought to be full enquiry into tlie causes of the present 
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agrarian condition, for recent legislation was dis¬ 
astrous. Irrigation Works were essential, and they 
should be preferred to railways, which were not an 
unmixed blessing Irrigation increased agricul¬ 
tural wealth, while railways only distributed it. Agri¬ 
cultural Banks were at last recognised as useful, and 
here he advocated the system adopted in Egypt. The 
export of grain prevented a sufficient storage in the 
country. Adverting to the condition of the masses, 
and the average rate of agricultural wealth per head 
of the population, the President complained tliat 
Government shrank from publishing details which 
could be examined; the Duke of Argyll had said that 
of chronic poverty and of permanent reduction to the 
lowest level of subsistence, such as prevail only 
too widely among the vast population of rural 
India, we have no example in the western world”. 
Improvement was impossible ‘^so long as absentee¬ 
ism, which is the principal feature of British rule, 
exists”; the annual extraction of 30 to 40 crores from 
the country without any hope of return was the 
greatest obstacle to Indian prosperity. 

The fact is India is not free to choose its own 
administrative agency. Were it free, is there the 
slightest doubt that the entire administrative agency 
would be indigenous, living and spending their monies in 
the country ? India, I repeat, is not free, and' therefore, 
it has no choice in the matter. The governing authorities 
in the first place have most strangely willed that almost 
all the higher posts shall be held by men who live a 
while here, and then retire to their own country. Even 
another great modern Asiatic power, Russia, is not known 
to import wholesale Russian agency to carry on the 
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work of administration in the distant provinces of Central 
Asia! But we are told that the European aprency 
is extremely limited. It counts no more than 17,300 
persons. True. But contrast the annual expenditure (if 
16 crores incurred on their account with ihc 2f crores 
earned by Indians. Did England sit quiet ^\hile the 
Planta^enets were filling all the high offices from France 
to the great disadvantage of the English themselves r" 
Was not England pauperised when the Papacy was 
rampant and abstracted millions from it annually, as 
history has recorded ? Would England refrain from 
complaining, supposing that the position of India and 
England was to-day reversed ? 

India was poor, and was ruled at a cost unheard 
of in any part of the civilised world 

The President then turned to finance and analysed, 
with masterly skill, the taxation and e.xpenditure of 
the country, in which Indians had no voice. There 
must be industrial development, although improve¬ 
ment would be slow since the root of poverty lay in 
political causes. ** ‘ Insane Imperialism,' to use 
Mr. Morley’s phrase, with its mischievous policy of 
retrogre.ssion and repression is in the ascendant for 
the moment. But this policy of political insanity, I am 
firmly of conviction, must sooner or later give way to 
the former policy of sound liberalism, modified in 
conformity with the march of time and tlie irresist¬ 
ible logic of events. . . . Indians have never been slow 
to recognise the benefits of British rule. But it 
would be unreasonable to ask them to sing eternally 
its praises and transform themselves into its un- 
qualifred panegyrists. No doubt we have a good 
Government, but it ia not unmixed with many an 
evil. The desire is that the evil may be purged 
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away, and tliat in the eonrse of time we may have a 
better (Government.” 

The Subjects (^)mmittee was approved, wlien tlie 
prolonged clieers had ceased, and the Congress rose 
for the day. 

(_)n the second day, the first Resolution was put in 
three sections from tlu' (Jhair, expressing grief f(^r 
the death of the (^ueen-l^]mpress, tcmdering homage 
to the new Sovei*eign, and lamenting the loss of the 
Hon. Afr. Justice JGanade. 

.Vftei* two letters liad beim r(*ad, .Mr. W. C. Hanm'rji 
moved Ei'solution II, on the maintenance of tlie 
Jhdtish Committee, and guaranteeing a circulation of 
4,000 copies of TtuUd, He madt) a vigorous speech in 
support of the Congres-;, and was followeci by the 
Hon. Mr. P. M. Afehta, unfortunately unreported, the 
text not having beim r(*ceivt‘d back. Hai Haliadur 
P. Ananda (Jharlu, J^indit Aladan Afolian Malaviya, 
and Moulvi M. Ali (Jhisti supported, and the Kesolu- 
tion was carried. 

It is intm-esting to notice that the speakers all 
defended tlie Congress from being less (mthusiastically 
supported than before. The complaints inad(‘ now 
were made then, when the Congress is now suppostnl 
to have been at its best. All movements include 
croakers, who belittle the prtiseiit in comparison with 
the jiast. ^J'he main ri^ason for this perennial 
depreciation is the fact that they are themselves older 
and less energetic, and do not realise that the 
youngers now supply the enthusiasm they have 
lost. 
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Mr. Mudliolkar inov'ed Resolution III, on Indian 
poverty. All now ngreed that the masses were sinking 
more d(H*ply into tlie (piagmire of pov(*rty, and tht* 
census of 1901 show<‘d Uiat in li\e LVoviiices the 
population had actually derreastui frnm tlie number 
reached in 1891. A million people'dunl in the fam¬ 
ine in excess (jf ihe^ ordinary mortality, in spite of all 
th(‘ idforts of (h)V(‘i nment, and if llu' pe^oph; were not 
in al)jt‘ct })ov(M-t \ such a rt'sult could not have accrued. 
The* (\mmiission of l87 t found that it was the revenue 
policy of llu‘ (lovtnmnumt that was mainly respon¬ 
sible' for the (h'gradation of the ryots, fn Rerar there 
was a geiH'ral (Mihancenumt of 30 per cemt. In tin* C. P. 
from loo to 200 pen’ cent. W here* 80 pe*r cent of 
cultivable land had be'em brought undi'r emitivation, 
there should bi‘a lN*rmanent Se'tthmnmt on tin* lines 
laid down by Lorel Ripon in 1882. 

Mr. (i. \b*nkalanitnam stH*oneh'd, and dealt with 
Madras. In 18i)2 tin* .Madra*^ (love*rnme'nt declared 
that the're* can be* no <ple"^tle)n that om* fundamental 
princijile* of the* ryotwari syste*m is that the (lovern- 
nu'ut demand on the* land is ti\e*d forever”, \birious 
promise's wt*re made* and hopes held out in 1867), 1867, 
1868, but the 18()2 pnbey was formally m*gatived by 
the* S(M*retar\ of State* in 1883. Things were going 
steadily fre)m bael to worse. 

Mr. (i. Subramania Iyer te)e>k up the .sad .story, and 
gave me)re figures, remarking that the rt*ase)n that the 
rye)ts .could live at all wais the ''tre)pical climate where 
life can linger eni the* .scantie.st of subsistence. But 
is the life\s functiem of the Indian ryot to live 
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and die merely like a brute ? Is he not a ^ human 
being, endowed with reason, sentiment, and latent 
capacity ’ ? The peasant had sunk to a lower and 
a lower standard of living. There were 

nearly 200 nnllions of people living a life of chronic* 
starvation and of the most abject ignorance, grim and 
silent in their suffering, without zest in life, witliout 
comfort or enjoyment, without hope c^f ambition, living 
because they were liorn into the world, and dying because 
life could no longer be kept in the body. 

Mr. B. Pal Choudhuri supported, dealing with 
Agricultural Banks, and Mr. Guha followed in 
Bengali, the Resolution being then put and carried. 

Dr. Gour proposed, the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Rao 
seconded, Messrs. Arnbikacharan Mozunidar and 
Kali Prasanna Kavyabisarad supported the hardy 
annual of the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions, to which we cannot afford more space. 

Mr. Kalicharan Bannerji moved Resolution V, 
asking that eminent Indian lawyers should be added 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for 
Indian Appeals. The law of the Courts ” was not 
always in accord with the law of the people,and 
long establised rules w^ere set aside. Mr. P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer seconded it, as an extension of the 
principle already applied in the High Courts. The 
Resolution was carried. 

Mr. Gandhi moved Resolution VI, on South Africa, 
as a petitioner on behalf of the hundred thousand 
British Indians in South Africa He told the now 
familiar tale of Indian grievances, and the Resolution, 
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seconded by Mr. A. IMllai, was carried, and the 
Congress adjourned. 

On the tliird day, Mr. S. Sinlia moved the seventli 
Resolution, urging various matters of Police Reform, 
and lie dwelt on the admittance of Indians to examin- 
ation for tin' I'oliee Service, the r<M*ruitrnent of In¬ 
spectors and Sub-Inspectors, and asked for a larger 
number of Indians in the higher grades. Mr. V. R. 
Nambiiu* secondi*d, laying '>rress on tlie need for 
education in tlu‘ lowm- gradtw^ and tin* employment of 
Indians who understood their own countrymen in the 
higliiT. Five otlier speaker^ supported, and the 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution VM11 n‘turiuMl to the famine, which 
brooded over all lu^arts, and was moved by .Mr. (i. 
Subramania Iyer. lie dwelt this turn' on the need 
for industrial indepimdence, and pointeil to the rapid 
industrial improvement in Jajian since 1808. How 
could India adjust her industrial condition as Japan 
has adjusted hers to mwv iuhhIs y India must either 
go forward or ])erisli. He made practical suggestions 
for founding tt*clinical institutions and foreign 
scholarships, and a careful survey of indigenous in¬ 
dustries. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth seconded, and Mr. N. K. 
Ramaswami Aiyar supported, giving histories of past 
famines and analysing tlu» causi^sof famine ; the Reso¬ 
lution was further supported by Messrs. Jadunath 
Majmiidar and Joseph Benjamin, and carried. 

Mr. Sarendramath Bannerji moved Resolution IX, 
demanding the wider employment of Indians in the 
27 
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Public Services. It was seconded by Mr. Abdul 
Kasim, and carried. 

Mr. Dixit moved Resolution X, on the cost of British 
troops in India, in a brief speech, and Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani seconded with ecpial brevity. The resolu¬ 
tion was supported by Mr. Smedley in a discursive and 
breezy speech, which he concluded by saying tliat he 
believed in Home Rule for Ireland and Home Rule 
for India. He appealed to the young men to be 
determined, and ask for Horne Rule for India. 

These resolutions seem to me to be making so small a 
demand, that they will be glad to allow you these little 
things to keep >ou off from Home Rule. My last 
word is: “ Go in for Home Rule for India,’’ and the 
blessing of God rest upon your efforts. 

We are taking Mr. Srnedley’s advice in 1915. 

Dr. Sarat K. Mu Hick moved Resolution XI, 
approving of the formation of a Cadet Corps for 
Indian Pidnces as a step to the establishment of 
Military Colleges. Moulvi M. Ali Chisti seconded, 
Mr. K. B. Varma supported, and the Resolution was 
carried. 

Resolution XII dealt with Education, and was 
moved by Mr. V. R. Pandit, who condemned the small 
expenditure on Education by the Government. 
Mr. B. G. Tilak seconded, urging that Education 
should be made thorough. Mr. A. Choudhuri and 
Mr. Mahesvara Prasad seconded, and it was carried. 

The thirteenth Resolution urged the raising of 
coolies^ wages in Assam and the abolition of the 
penal legislation affecting them. It was moved by 
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Mr. Jogendra Chandra (ihose, who, himself an 
employer of coolie labour, protested against the cruel 
treatment of the Assam coolies, who died in hundreds, 
while in three years he had only lost two of his 
labourers in the Sunderbans, one from cholera and 
one carried off by a tiger. He pleaded tor justice, 
so that the rule of England might last : I say this 
out of my great lov(‘ for you Englishmen—lest ye 
forget, lest ye forget. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal seconded, urging the repeal 
of the Penal Ijabour ]jaw, and combination to defend 
the coolies. Mr. Lalit Mohan (Hiosal having 
supported, the Resolution was carried. 

The medical grievances wen' again brouglit up in 
Resolution XIV, moved by Mr. ^I. N. Bannerji, 
seconded by 13r. Nilratan Sarkar, and carried. The 
fifteenth Resolution urged the needs of agriculture 
and was very briefly moved, seconded, and sup¬ 
ported by Messrs. Yatindranath Clioudhuri, Cama, 
N. K. Raniaswami Aiyar, Moulvi Klioja ^ruhammad 
Noor, Dr. Sureshvara Mukerji, and carried. 

Resolutions on the Economic Question in India 
(No. XVI), on Currency Legislation (No. XVII), were 
carried, but were too complex to be effectively dealt 
with in the last rusli of the Congress. Resolution 
XVIII asked for the establishment of a Mining 
College, and Resolution XIX, the Omnibus, was put 
from the Chair. Resolution XX re-appointed Mr. A. O. 
Hume and Mr. 1). E. Wacha, and Resolution XXI 
accepted the invitation of the Hon. Mr, P. M. Mehta 
to the Bombay Presidency. 
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Then eaino the votes of thanks to the Reception 
Coininittee and the President, and the President's 
reply, bringing to a close the Seventeentli National 
Congress. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The Death of the Queen-Empress 

I. Resolved—(f/) That tins ronj^iess desir(*s to evprf'ss its 
profound sorrow at the doatli of Her Majesty, Queen-Empress 
Victoria, and its sens(* of tlie iireparahle loss which the Em])ire has 
sustained tliereb} . This Uontcress n'calls with ^^latitiide Her late 
Majesty’s deep persoind sympathy with th(‘ peojile of India, as 
evidenced by her gracious Pioelamation and by \arioiis oth(‘r 
measures and personal acts, conc(‘i\(‘d in the s.inie spirit of anvious 
solicitude for the w’c‘lfare of the pi'ople of I mini. 

(h) That this (’on^ress temhu’s its ri'spia'tl ill homage to His 
(iracious Majesty Kin<^ Kdwaril V11, and iindei His Majest}'s bi*ne- 
ficent reign hopid'nlly looks Torwaid to the sirengthiming of fr(‘o 
institutions, the exfiansion of pojmlar lights, and the gradual but 
complete redemption of the pr(‘inis('s t oiitaineii in Her lat(* Majesty’s 
Proclamation 

(r) That this Congress desires t(' place on n'cord its deep 
sense of regret at the great loss that the count rv lias sustained )>} 
the untimely deatli of the Hon. Mr Justice Ranadt'. 

Work of the Congress 

II. KesoUeil— (a) '^I’hat the Congress is of opinion that it is 
essential for the snecess of its work, that there slionld be a Com¬ 
mittee ill London, acting in eoneert w ith it, and a weekly journal 
jmblished in London, propagating its views, and this (’ongress 
resolves that its Hritish Committee as at present constituted, and the 
journal India as published by it, be maintained and eontiiined, and 
the cost be raised in accordance* with the following sclierie 

(h) That a circulation of 4,(KX) copies of India ho secured by 
allocating l,5G0coj)ieH to Bengal, 71X) copies to Madras, 20G cojiii's 
to the N. W. Provinces, 50 copies to Oudh, I(X) copies to the Panjah, 
450 copies to Berar and the Central Provinces, and 1,(X)0 copies to 
Bombay, the rate of yearly subscription being Rs. H. 

(c) That the following gentlemen be appointed Secretaries 
for the Circles against which their names ajipear, and bo hold 
responsible for the sums due for the copies of India assigned to their 
respective Circles : and the money be paid in advance in two half- 
yearly instalments. 
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Bengal• 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. 
Mr. Bliupendranath Basu 
Mr. Buiknnthanath Son, 

Bombay 

Hon. Mr. B. M. Mcdita. 

Mr. I) E Who ha 
Ron. Mr. G. K Gokliai(«. 

Mai>r \s 

Hon Mr Srunvava Bao. 

Mr. Vijiaia^'“liava< lian 
Mr. V liyni Nanil)ior 
Mr (J Snltramania l\or 


Beiiah & THE Central 

Pro\ INC’FS • 

Mr R N. Mudkolkar 

N \V. Pko\ i\( Ks AN I) Gunn • 

Pan<lit M M Malav'iya 
Mr. Gan^a PiTimul V inua 
Mr. S. Siniia. 

Mr A Xiind^. 

(’ v\\ N ro!if 

Mr Pi it }j\\ math Pandit. 
l*\\j \B 

fi.ila Hai ki^lian Lai 


(</) That with a mow to nMa‘t tlio halanoo roijinrod to d(*fray 
tho (‘xpon^^oM of Imlid and tin* Bnti'^h (’oinniittoe a '<poci,tl dolojmtion 
foi* of Us 10 In* paid by oadi dol(*irato m addition to tho usual foy 
now paid by him, with olTi'ot fioin HH»2. 


Poverty and Remedies therefor 

III. Uosolvoil — {a) That tin* (’oni^n'S" om-o aj'ain dosiiv.s to 
call tho attontion of tho Go\ornTnont to tho dojilorablo condition of 
tho jXBiro.st clas.'-os m India, full fort^ million.^ of wliorn, acconiiiif? 
to lii^h othcial aut hority, diai? out a niisoiablo o\iHt(‘nco, on the 
^orp;o of starvation 0 M*n in normal and this Congress reconi- 

inondH the billowing amongst otln*r moasun*s foi the amelioration 
of thoir condition - 


(2) That tho Poimanont Sottlomont bo extondml to those 
jiarts of tin* countr> whoie it doos not exist ; that restrictions be 
put on <jvor-assos.smoiits in tho.se parts of India \vln*re it may not 
b(* advisable to (*\tond the T*ormanont Sottlomont at the present 
time, so as to l(*u\e tho ryots sutliMont to maintain tliemselves 
on, and tliat thost* Sottlonn*nts (»f land rt*M*nuo bo guaranteed for 
longer periods than is tlie case at pivsont. 

(8) '^I'hat Agricultural Bank.s be (*stnbIishod and greater 
faculitits be accorded for obtaining loans under the Agricultural 
Loans Act. 

(4) That st(*p.s be taken to improve the Agricultura of tho 
country and in connection with tins, this Congress exhorts all 
landed proprieUirs in tlie country to pay greater attention to the 
agricultural needs of tho country and ailo])t such moasuros as are 
in their powder to moot them. 
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(5) That the minimum income assessable under the Income- 
Tax Act be raised from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. 

(6) That the drain of the wealth of the country be stopped, at 
least in part, by the wider employment of the children of the soil 
in the Public Services. 

VIII. Resolved—That this Con^^ress deplores the recurrence 
of famine in a more or loss acute form throufifhout India in recent 
years, and records its deliberate conviction that famines in India 
are mainly due (1) to the ^rcat poverty of the people brought on 
by the decline of all indigenous arts and industries and the drain 
of the wealth of the country which has gone on for years ; and (2) 
to excessiv'e taxation and over-assessment of land, consequent on a 
policy of extravagance followed by the Government both in the 
civil and military departments, which has so far impoven'shed the 
people that at the first touch of scarcity they are rendered helpless 
and must perish unless fed by the State or helped by private 
charity. In the opinion of this Congn*ss the true remedy against 
the recurrence of famine lies in the adoption of a policy which 
would enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, improv'o 
the agriculture of the country, fost(*r the revival and development 
of indigenous arts and manufactures, and help forward the intro- 
duction of new industries. 

(b) That this Congress rejoices that a “ Famine Union ” 
has been formed in London with a branch in Liver]M)ol, consisting 
of distinguished men from all portion, and this Congress desires to 
place on record its deep gratitude to the members of the Union for 
their sympathy with the famine-stricken sufferers in India, and the 
earnest and eminently jmictical way in which they have set them¬ 
selves to the task. 


Legal 

IV. Resolved—That the Congress once again records its 
deliberate opinion that the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions is necessary in the interests of righteous and efficient 
administration of justice ; the Congress is supported in this opinion 
by high and distinguished authorities, intimately familiar with the 
administration of criminal justice in India, such as Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Richard Garth, Sir William Markby, Sir James Jardine, 
Mr. Reynolds and others. This Congress understands that the 
question is now under the consideration of the Government of 
India ; and having regard to the soundness of the principle involved, 
the unanimity of public sentiment on the subject, and above all to 
the numerous instances of failure of justice resulting from the 
combination of Judicial and Executive functions, this Congress 
appeals to the Government of India to introduce this much-needed 
reform, which has been too long delayed partly through the fear of 
loss of prestige and the weakening of the executive Government, 
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but chiefly on the 8corc of expense, which it is believed will not 
be heavy and which in any case ought not to be an insurmountable 
difficulty. 

V. Resolved—That this Congress is strongly of opinion that 
the Judicial Coniniitteo of the Privy Council should be strength¬ 
ened HO far as appeals from India are concerned and this Congress 
respectfully ventures to suggest that Indian lawyers of eminence 
should be appointed as Lords of the Judicial (^oininitiee to partici¬ 
pate in the dctinunination of ap}>eal8 from India. 

South Africa 

VI. Resolved—That this Congress sympathises w’ith the 
British Indian settl(‘rs in South Africa in their struggle for exis¬ 
tence, and respectfully dmws the attjuition of His Excellency the 
Viceroy to the Anti-Indian legislation tln^re, and trusts that while 
the question of the status of Bri(i‘'h Indians in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colonies is still under the consideration of the 
Kt. Hon. the S(‘cretarvof State for the Colonies, His Excellency will 
be gniciously phuised to secure for the settlers a just and equitable 
adjustment thenaif. 

Public Service 

VII. Resolved—That this Congres.s notices with satisfaction 
that the (piestion of l\)lice Reform is now und(*r the consideration 
of the (Jovernment and that it is one of the twelve (piestions which 
His Exelleiic}' the Viceroy pro|M)8ea to deal with during the term of 
his Viceroyalty. The Congress rtqieats its conviction that no 
satisfactory reform could be effected unless the Police were re-organ¬ 
ised on the following lines 

(1) That the higher ranks of the Police should be recruited 
more largely than at present from among educated Natives of Indians 
by statute detined, w’ho, being comersant w ith the language and 
habits, thoughts, and life of their subordinates, w’ould be in a posi¬ 
tion* to exercise a more effective control over their subordinates 
than is exercised at present. 

(2) That the pay and pmspects of the suborflinate ranks of 
the Police should bo substantially improved so as to render the 
Service more attractive to the educated community. This Congress 
is of opinion that the w'ider employment of educated Indians in the 
subordinate ranks of the Police upon higher pay and with better 
prospects can alone contribute to the efficiency and integrity of the 
Police. 

(3) That the competitive examination held in England for the 
recruitment of the provincial branches of the Police Service, should 
be thrown open to natives of India, instead of being confined to 
candidates of British birth. 
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IX. Resolved - That th(3 Coiij^^ress once a^^ain records its deep 
regret that the labours of the Public Service Connnissiou have not 
product'd the results which were antic>pat(?d, and tin's (longress 
repeats its com iction that no satisfactory solution «)f the question is 
possible unless etfect is given t(‘ the Resolution of tin* House of Coni- 
nions of the 2nd of June, 1898, in favour of liolding tlu' examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service sinuiltane<uisly in Kngland and India. 

That, in this connection, this Coni«:r(‘^8 desires to e\pr(‘ss its 
profound disappointment at the policy of the (lovt'rnment in ii'Spect 
of the wider emjiloyment of Natives of India in the higlu'r offices of 
the Minor Civil Services, such as the Police, the Customs, the 
Telegraph, the Forest, tlu* Siirvt'v, the (Jpium, as involving their 
practical exclusion from thcsi* otlices, and as b(*ing o])})os(‘d to the 
terms of the Queen’s Proclamation and the recommendations of the 
Public Servdce Commission , and this Congress prays that the 
(fovernment will lx* jileased to take (*arly steps to remedv the 
injustice done to the claims of the jieople of this country 

XIV. Resolved—That this Conifr(*ss is of opiniv)n that in 
the interests of the jniblic, the meilical s(*rvice, and tlu* profession, 
as well as in the cause of economical administration, it is necessaiw 
(1) that there should be onl> one Military Medical St‘rv ice vv ith 
two branches—one for the European Army and tlu* other for tlu* 
Native Troops worked «)n identical lines, ami (2) that tin* Civil 
Medical Service of the country shouhl lx* reconstituted as a distim*t 
and independent Medical Service wholly d(‘tached from its present 
military connection and r(‘cruited from th<* jirofession of medicine 
in India and elsewhere, due regard being had to the utilisation of 
indigenous talent. 

That this Congress further aftirins that the status and claims 
of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hosjiital Assistants require a 
thorough and open enquiry witli a view to redressing long-standing 
anomalies and consequent grievances. 

Military 

X. Resolv'ed—That inasmuch as large bodies of liritish tnxijm 
have, with perfect safety and without imperilling the peace of the 
country, been withdrawn for service outside the statutory limits of 
British India, this Congress is of opinion that the Indian tax-payer 
should be granted some relief out of the British Exchequer towards 
the cost of maintaining in India the present stn‘ngth of the Eurojiean 
Army—the claims of financial justice to India demand the trans¬ 
fer of the cost of a portion of British troops from the Indian to the 
British Exchequer. 

XI. Resolved—That this Congress desires to express its appre¬ 
ciation of the action of the Government in forming a Cadet Corps 
consisting of the representatives of Indian Pnnces and Noblemen, 
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and rogardH it as the fii*Kt iuHtalment of a i>olir\ which will culmi¬ 
nate in the e.stahlishnu'nt of Military Colleges (as recommended by 
the Duk(‘ of Connaught) at which Natives of India may be educated 
and traiiu'd tor a military car<‘er, as commissioned and non-com mis¬ 
sioned otlicers in the Tndian Army 

Education 

XII Resohed—1'hat tins (\)ngres< iiota es with great satis- 
faction that the subject of Eilucation in all its divi‘-ions is receiving 
the earnest and careful attention of His Evcellency the Viceniv, 
and this (Jongress trusts that in constituting the ])ro|)osed Education 
Commission, His Excellem \ ^Mll be pleased to give adequate 
r(*prf‘sentation to Imliaii interests by appointing a sutticicMit number 
of Indian gentlemen to be members of the CornmiHsioii 

Assxm Labour 

X 111 KesoU ed 'I’liat t Ins Congress >\ Inie thanking the (ioveni- 
nient of India for its benevolent intentions, n‘grets that immciliate 
effect has not Ixaui gnen to the proposal ma<le by the Gov ernment it¬ 
self to mihaiuM* the coolies’ wages ni Assam, altlioiigh such a course 
was stronglv insisted upon b% the Chief Commissioner, and was im¬ 
perative! \ (lemamhMl by the plainest considerations of justice to the 
coolies and this Congr(*ss is further of opinion that the time has 
I'onie when tin* Go\(*rnment should n‘d»*em its pledge to do away 
with all pmial legislation for labour in Assam. 

Agriculture 

XV. Kesoh ed—(u ) That in view of the fact that it is agri¬ 
culture alone that enables tlu' vast niassi's of jample in the various 
provinces of India to maintain themselves, ami in view of the 
• •Yces.sive cost of Hritish rule, this ('ongress is of opinion that the 
(ioveminent should be pleased to bestow its first and undivided 
attention upon tin* d(*partnieni of agriculture, and adopt all those 
imuisures for its improvement and (h‘velopmcnt which have made 
America, Russia, Holland, Helgium ami several other countries so 
successful in that direction. 

(h) I’liat this Congi’css bc'g^ to draw the special attention 
of th(» Governuuuit to the recommendations of Dr. Voelsker, who 
was sent rmt to India in IH89 to empiire into the condition of 
Indian agriculture, ami pravs that early effect may be given to the 
same. 

(c) That this Congivss further pniys that the (iov'oniinent 
would bo pleased to establish a lai*ge number of oxi>eriment4il 
farms all over the country, ns well as scholarships to enable 
Indian students to pnx’eed to fon*if^n countries for the purjxise of 
learning the methods of improving and developing agricultural 
resources which arc in vogue in those countries. 
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Committee on Industries 

XVT. Resolved—(a) That the following gentleman do form a 
Committee to report to the Congress next year whether it is 
desirable to adopt the following resolutions with or without 
amendments and albu’ations 

Mr. H G. Tilak. 

Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu. 

Mr. J Choudhiiri. 

Mr. B. Pathak. 

{h) That in the oninion of this Congress much of the 
present state of economic depre.^sion of the country is o^^ingt.o 
want of knowledge of the methods of production and distribution 
wdiich prevail in foreign countru's, and that it behoves our 
countrymen to adopt means to bring adxanced knowledge and 
exact information within the reach of the people. 

(c) That one of the most important economic ciuestions 
that require solution at our hands is the organisation of Capital 
and Credit in villages, towns, ])rovinces, and the country This 
Congress invites the* attention <d' its countrymen to makt* sustained 
and extensive efforts to organise capital and lemova^ one of the 
many ditiiculties in tlie way of improvement of our economic 
conditions. 


Mr. Ranade. 

Mr. (langa Prasad Varma. 
Mr. Umar Buksh. 

Mr. Harkishan Lai. 


Finance 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congr(*ss reaffirms its protest 
against the Currency Legishition of in which was artificially 

enhanced the value of the rupee by over 30 por cent, which 
indirectly enliaiices all taxation to that extent, and which, whilst 
giving the Government large surpluses from year to year owing 
to this heavy indirect taxation—and that too in times of unexampled 
distress brought about by famines affects most detrimentally the 
wealth-producing institutions of the country, ?i 2 ., agriculture, 
plantation, and manufacture. That it is further of opinion that 
the above-mentioned legislation has alarmingly diminished the 
jiower of the peasantry to withstand the attacks of natural calamities, 
and that the most deplorable consequences may be anticipated to 
follow from it in course of time. 

Mining Industry 

XVIII. Resolved—That this Congress notices with satisfac¬ 
tion the rapid progress of the mining industry of India, and in 
consideration of the fact that the mineral resources of this coun¬ 
try are vast and the facilities for acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of mining engineering in this country are almost nothing, and in 
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view of the fact that the tendency of recent legislation on mining, 
namely Act VII of 1901, is, that all Indian mines must be kept 
under the supervision of mininf^ ex|)ert8, this Con^rress is of opinion 
that a Government ColleKO of Mining Kngiru^ering be established 
in some suitable place in India after the model of th<‘ llo^al School 
of Mines of England, and the Mining Colleges of Japan and the 
Continent. 

XIX. Resolved (I) That this Congro^‘' concurs witli previ¬ 
ous Congrosses in strongly advi>cJiting - 

(a) The raising of tlie minimum income assessable under 
the Income-Tax from Us 500 to Rs. 1,000. [H)0<)(u) to (d) ]. 

(II) That this Congress, concurring with pre\ ious Congresses, 
records its protest -[1900, (a) and (h) ] 

(III) That this C«mgrcss, concurring with previous Congresses 
expresses its opinion - 

(a) That tlie system of Tecdinical Education now in vogue 
is inadecpiate and unsatisfactoiy, and pra\ s, that ha\ing regard 
to the p<)\(*rty of the pc'oph*, the decline of indigenous industries 
and the nei*essity of reviving them, as also of introducing new 
industries, the (loveruuuMit will he pleastsl to introduce a more 
elabonite ami etheient scheme of technical iii'-tnietion and set 
apart mure funds for its successful working. [1900, (a) and {h) ]. 

(d) That tlie acti<»n of the Eoifst Department under the 
rules fnimed by the different Provincial (io\ernments prejudicially 
affoets the inhabitants of the runtl parts of tlie country by subject¬ 
ing tliem to th(‘ annoyance* ami oppres.sion of Forest subordinates 
in various ways and that it is necessary that these rules should 
be amended so as to n*me<ly the grnwances of the pet>plo in the 
matter. 

Formal 

XX. Resolved That this Congress re-nppoinls Mr A.O. Hume, 
C B., to be Gencnil Secretary, and Mr D. E. Wncha to be Joint- 
Genenil Secretary, for the ensuing year 

XXI. Resolved—That the Eighteenth Indian National Congre.ss 
do assemble after Cliristnins, HX)2, on such day and place in the 
Bombay Presidency as may be later determined U[K)n. 



CKAPTKR XVIIL 

The National Congress, meeting at xVlimedahad, in 
the Bombay Presidency, on Decembtn’ 2drd, 24t]i and 
26th, 1902, began its work on an earlier date than 
ever before, in consequence of tln^ Coronation Darbar 
of the King-Emperor, Edward \dl, held on January 
1st, 190d, in the Imperial City of Delhi. For the 
second time an Industrial Conference was held in 
connection with the Congn^ss, and it was (»pened on 
December loth by H. H. the (lackwar of Baroda, 
always devoted to the welfare of India. I'here were 
471 delegates present, of whom no h\ss than 287 
came from the Ahmedabad (’ircle. "Uiey were dis¬ 


tributed as follows : 

Bombay and Sindh . . 418 

Madras ... 12 

Berar, C. P. and Hyderabad .. 1() 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (former¬ 
ly N. W. P. and Oudh) 5 

Bengal . . . ... 20 

Pan jab .. ... ... ... . . 0 


471 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal Desai, welcomed the Congress 
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to the ca])ital of (iuzerat; (luzerat was an industrial 
and commercial rfigion, and the two terrible famines 
through which it had just passed had aroused 
it to seek the reason of such horrors; nearly 25 
lakhs of people had died out of a population of 
less than a crore. They saw one reason in the huge 
amount of wealth drained out of the country. Many 
of their people emigrated, and tluiy found that their 
inferior political position hampered their trade, and 
that it was therefore necessary to agitate politically. 
They had many cotton mills, forced to pay the unjust 
excise duty, and tlu^y felt that commercial pursuits 
without political action w(u*e suicidal. Agricultural¬ 
ists suffered under inelastic revenue conditions, and 
all asked : ** Why are w(» so poor ? Hence Guzerat 
turned to the Congress. 

The Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta proposed, the Hon. 
Mr. S. Nair seconded, and Mr. S. N. Pandit supported 
the election of the Hon. Mr. Surendvanath Bannerji, 
and he took the Chair amid immense applause. 

After alluding to the Congresses previously held in 
the Bombay Presidency, Mr. Bannerji alluded to the 
Coronation Darbar to be held at Delhi, and remarked 
that the 1858 Darbar at Allahabad, that of 1877 at 
Delhi, that of 1887 at Calcutta, had been marked by 
declarations of wider liberty to Indians; surely the 
Darbar of Delhi in 1893 would grant some substantial 
concession to the people. 

The question, however, which concerned them most 
was the Report of the Universities Commission, which 
had aroused alarm, deep, genuine, and all-pervading, 
98 
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felt by all sections of the educated community 
throughout India, by Hindus and Mnsalnians alike 
The noblest gift which British rule has c'onferred 
upon India is the boon of high education. It lies at 
the root of all our progress.’’ The President then 
analysed the Report, pointing out its deficiencies, and 
condemned the new policy towards the Universities; 
he, however, put much trust in the Viceroy, who 
would, he hoped, remedy the points protested against 
by the Indian community. He then turned to the 
economic problem, and asked whether it was true, as 
Mr. Digby asserted, that India has undergone steady 
material retrogression under British rule,” and 
declared that behind the economic ])olicy lay the 
entire problem of Indian administration. A (Com¬ 
mission of Eiupiiry should be issued to settle the 
question : Is the country getting poorer day by 
day ?” An enquiry had been held in 1880-81, under 
Lord Ripon, and a second during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord IJufferin, but the results of those enquiries 
were withheld from publication : 

Now these enquiries either prove or di.sprove the 
allegation that the country is becoming poorer under 
Britisli rule. If they di.sprove the allegation, nothing 
would be more natural than that the rulers of India 
should hasten, by their publication, to refute a charge 
which involves so serious a reflexion upon their own 
administration. If these enquiries do not disprove the 
charge, nothing would be more natural than that they 
should keep back the evidence of which they are in 
possession. To withhold from the public the results of 
these enquiries and the evidence on which they are based, 
raises a presumption against the roseate view of the 
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economic situation. The presumption is strengthened by 
the steady refusal to hold an open enquiry, and it assumes 
more or less the complexion of detiriite proof, in view of 
facts the significance of which cannot be overlooked. 

The President then dealt witli the terrible re¬ 
currence of famines, growing worse as time went on. 
If such famines happened in Kurope, what would be 
said ? But India is beyond the pale of civilised 
opinion, and her calamities do not a])])arently stir 
tlie conscience of even the great Nation into whose 
hands her destinit*s have been c'onsigned by an all- 
wise Providence.^’ l)(»stitution is the root-cause 
of Indian famiiu's.” Tlie jieople, if they were nor¬ 
mally prosperous, could buy food when crops 
failed : 

But tliey are absolutely resourceless, sunk in the 
deiqiest depths of poverty, living from hand to mouth, 
often starving upon one meal a day, and they die in their 
thousands and hundreds of thousands upon the first stress 
of scarcity, and as the situation deepens they die in their 
millions and tens of millions, ilespite the efforts of a 
benevolent Government to sav'e them. 

The President urged that the Government should 
seek to check the growing destitution by : 

(1) The revival of our old industries and the creation 
of new ones ; (2) the moderate assessment of the land- 
tax ; (3) the remission of taxes which press heavily upon 
the poor ; (4) the stoppage of the drain, and the adoption 
of the necessary administrative measures in that behalf. 

The President then considered Industries, Land- 
Revenue Assessment, Remission of Taxation, the 
Drain, and other subjects, and urged that if the 
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people had a voice in the expenditure, economy would 
result. He said in conclusion : 

The triumphs of liberty are not won in a day. 
Liberty is a jealous Goddess, exacting in her worship and 
claiming from her votaries proh^nged and assiduous de¬ 
votion. Read history. Learn from it the inestimable 
lesson of patience and forlitude and the self-sacritieing 
devotion which a constituti(uial struggle for constitutional 
liberty involves Need 1 impress these lessons upon a 
people wlio have presented to the vorld the noblest of 
these virtues ^ Every page of Indian history is resplen¬ 
dent with the touch of self-abnegation. The re¬ 

sponsibilities of the present, the hopes of the future, the 
glories of the past ought all to inspire us with the noblest 
enthusiasm to serve our country. Is there a land moi’o 
worthy of service and sacritice ? Where is a land more 
interesting, more venerated in antiquity, more rich in 
historic traditions, in tlie \^ealth of religious, ethical and 
spiritual conceptions, which have left an enduring impress 
on the civilisation of mankind ? India is the cradle of two 
religions. It is the Holy Land of the East. Here know¬ 
ledge first lit her torch. Here, in the morning of the 
world, the Vaidic Rishis sang those hymns wdiich x*e- 
present the first yearnings of infant humanity towards 
the divine ideal. Here was developed a literature and 
language which still excite th<‘ admiration of mankind 
—a philosophy which pondered de(‘p over the problems 
of life and evolved solutions which satisfied the highest 
yearnings of the loftiest minds. Here, man first essayed 
to solve the mystery of life, and the solution, wrapped in 
the rich colours of the poetic imagination and clothed 
with the deeper significance of a higher spiritual idea, 
bids fair, thanks to the genius of the greatest Hindu 
scientist of the age, to be accepted by the world of 
science. From our shores went forth those missionaries 
who, fired with apostolic fervour, traversed the wilds of 
Asia and established the ascendency of that faith which 
is the law and the religion of the Nations of the far East. 
Japan is our spiritual pupil. China and Siberia and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago turn with reverend 
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eyes to the land where was born the Prophet of their 
faith. Our pupils have out-distanced us; and here 
are we, hesitatinj^, doubting, calculating, casting 
up moral results to satisfy ourselves that our gains 
have been coiinnensurale to our sacrifices. Such 
indeed has not been tlie royal road to pfditical en¬ 
franchisement. Tlie triumphs of liberty have not thus 
l)een won. Japan is an ol)ject-lesson which tlirusts itself 
upoTi the \ iew. Read her history ; note her wonderful .self- 
sacrifice, her marvellous power of adaptation, her patience, 
her fortitude, h«*r indomitable energy and persistency, 
and let the most ancient of Kastern natif)ns derive inspira¬ 
tion and guidance from the youngest, which has solved 
the riddle of Asiatic life and has harmonised the 
conservatism of the East with the progressive forces of 

tlie We.st.Despotic* rule rc*presents a stage of 

transition, the peric>d of which should not be unneces¬ 
sarily prolonged. Hut transition must give place to 
permanence. All signs point to the conclusion that the 
perifxl of reconstruction has now arrived. The forces are 
then^; the materials are there: they lie in shapeless 
masses. Where is the man of genius who will com¬ 
municate to them the vital spark and transform them 
into a new and a higher and a grander organisation, 
suited to our present requirements and fraught with the 
hopes of a higher life for us and a nohler era for British 
rule in India ? The statesmanship of Mr. Chamberlain, 
bent upon the work of reconstruction and consolidation in 
South Africa, will pale Iwfore the splendour of this 
crowning achievement. We plead for the permanence 
of British rule in India. We plead for the gradual 
reconstruction of that ancient and venerated system 
w-hich has given to India law and order and the 
elements of stable peace. We plead for justice and liberty, 
for equal rights and enlarged privileges, for our 
participation in the citizenship of the Empire ; and I am 
sure we do not pleail in vain; for the Empire, thus 
reconstituted and reorganised, will be stronger, nobler, 
richer far in the love, the gratitude, the enthusiastic 
devotion of a happy and contented people, rejoicing in 
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their indissoluble union with England, and glorying in the? 
rich promises of steady and uninterrupted progress 
towards their high destinies, under the protection and 
guidance of that great people, to whom in tlie counsels of 
Providence has been assigned the liigh mission and the 
consecrated task of disseminating among the nations of 
the eartJi, tlie great, the priceless, the inestimable blessing 
of constitutional liberty. 

When the cheers evoked by the eloquent speaker 
had subsided, the Subjects’ Counuittee was approved, 
and the Congress adjourned. 

On the second day, Kesolution I, offering homage 
to the new King-Emperor, and Resolution II ex¬ 
pressing sorrow for the passing away of Mr. R. M. 
Sayani and Mr. Ranga Naidu, were put from the 
Chair and carried. 

Mr. G. Subrarnania Iyer moved Resolution III, 
drawing attention to the poverty of the people, and 
suggesting remedies. He pointed out that there had 
been a time when the population of India was so 
flourishing that foreign visitors envied it, and when 
arts and industries flourished. The East India Com¬ 
pany had deliberately sacrificed India to the com¬ 
mercial advantage of England, had discouraged in¬ 
dustries and encouraged agriculture, so that India 
might produce raw materials for the manufacturing 
industries of England ; that policy had destroyed 
Indian industries, and Government, which had in¬ 
herited it, should reverse it. What is being done ? 
The gold mines of Kolar are worked by European 
capital. They yield 20 crores of rupees worth of gold 
annually, which is taken to another country. When 
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in another 20 or 30 years all the gold is dug up and 
carried away, what will remain to the people of Mysore 
but stones y Government ought to protect Indian 
wealth, not allow it to be carried away. The splendid 
gift of Mr. Tata for .scientific research and training 
liad not been utilised. Further, the capital existing 
in the country in small amounts should be gathered 
into banks and used for industrial and agricultural 
purposes. 

The lion. Mr. Ferraju seconded, and dealt with 
revenue a.ssessinent, the ever fruitful source of 
poverty. Mr. M. K. Patel laid stress on the money- 
famine in India, and contrasted the beginning of the 
18th century, when India exported to England more 
tlian a million and a half sterling worth of piece 
goods, and the end of the nineteenth, when she 
imported 28 millions worth of manufactured cotton. 
It is this destruction of her manufactures which has 
impoverished India. ** The Indian Railways and 
Free Trade have Ijetween them ruined our artisan 
classes.^’ The lion. Mr. Goculdas K. Parekh also 
supported, showing how the heavy assessments threw 
land out of cultivation. The Resolution was carrieni. 

The fourth Resolution thanked the Famine Union 
in England for its effort to secure an enquiry into 
the economic condition of typical villages, and en¬ 
dorsed its request. It was moved by Mr. Q. Raghava 
Iyer, and he showed the need for enquiry, in order 
that an accurate judgment might be formed on reliable 
facts and figures. He also supported the publication 
of previous enquiries. Mr. Peter Paul Pillai seconded, 
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pointing to the frequency of famines in India. 
Mr. V. K. Natu and Mr. Bhaishankar Xanabhai 
supported, and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution V appealed to Government to secure 
bettei tr('atinent tor the Indian settlers in South 
Africa, and Mr. D. P. Thakore gave a graphic picture 
from his own exptndence of the constant and intoler¬ 
able insults to which all Indians were subjected : 

the Indian is hated and insulti^d both in public and 
private life Mr. Krishna Tver seconded, and 
three Mnhainniadan residents in South Africa, 
Messrs. Ghulam Hasan Miiakhan, Haji Suleiman and 
Haji Suinar, having supported, the Resolution was 
carried. 

The sixth Resolution protested against the Currency 
Legislation of 1893, and was moved ))y Mr. Vithaldas 
Lamodardas l^hakarsey, seconded by Mr. G. 8ubra- 
mania Iyer, and supported by Mr. Sorabji Karaka, 
who said it had literally killed the mill-industry; it 
carried. 

Mr. N. M. Sarnarth moved Resolution VI, con¬ 
demning the new burden imposed on India by^ 
increasing the pay of the British soldier, and the 
suggestion of an increase in the British troops 
quartered in India; the Resolution was second¬ 
ed by the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Rao, supported by 
Mr. Paikunthanath Sen and carried. Whereon the 
Congress adjourned. 

On meeting for the third day, the Congress found 
itself face to face with sixteen Resolutions, and the 
annual race began. Mr. J. Choudhuri moved 
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Resolution VIII, thanking the Government of India 
for its circular letter staying action on some of the 
proposals of the Universities Commission, aiid raising 
special objections to the most reactionary of the 
proposals made. He pointed out that education was 
regarded in (juite a wrong spirit, and protested against 
the obstacles placed in the way of poor students. 
Mr. D. (t. Padhya remarked that the Universities 
Commission had been composed (»f fiovernment re¬ 
presentatives more largely than any other, and the 
whole scheme aimed at the narrowing of the sphere of 
education in India, and the curlailment of the rights of 
the Fellows and Faculties had for object the gaining 
of an official majority in the Senate and Syndicate. 
Mr. N. 1C Hanade d"ew attention to the injury propos¬ 
ed to be done to the teaching of History, Political 
Hconomy and Science, subjects vitally necessary for 
Indians. Mr. G. M. Tripathi condemned tlie inter¬ 
ference of the State in educati«m, forcing on men 
wlio sliould be gurus, giving freely of their know¬ 
ledge, the banya system of so much education for so 
much coin. The poor boys here were more eager 
for learning than the rich. The Resolution was 
carried. 

Mr. G. Subramania Iyer proposed Resolution IX, 
asking the Government to support Mr. I'ata’s Re¬ 
search Institute, and recommending the establish¬ 
ment of similar institutions in different parts of the 
country. It was seconded by Mr. Krishna Nair, 
supported by Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya, and 
carried. 
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In Resolution X, the inadequacy of the representa¬ 
tion of experienced Indians on the Polic*e Commission 
was regretted, Mr. S. Sinha pointing out that there 
were only two Indians outside officials, and of these 
one was a C. 1. M always seeking to please Englisli- 
men, and the other a Maliaraja as yet untried. 
Unless the grievances of the people touching tlie 
Police were phiced before the Commission, there 
would be no reforms. Mr. Krislinamachari seconded, 
M essrs. X. N. Mitra, Af. K. Padhya, S. B. Bhagvat 
supported, and the Pesolution was (‘arrit*d. 

Resolution Xi was on the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive Functions, patiimtly movi'd 
by Dewan Bahadur Amhalal Sakerlal, seconded by 
Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar—who said they could 
not afford to be tired of discaissing it as long as the 
administration tired tlnnn by practising it—sujiported 
by Mr. Rustani K. R. ('ama and }*andit K. P. 
Kavyabisharad, and carried. 

Resolution XII passed a well-merited condcnnna- 
tion on the system of appointing to District Judge- 
ships Covenanti^d Civilians with little knowledge of 
law. Mr. Jogendranath Makerji moved it, giving 
instances of judicial ignorance. Mr. A. M. Advani, 
in seconding, added to these, and Mr. Hardeoram 
Nanabhai Haridas complained that logic and facts 
were useless before the Assistant Civilian Judge ; they 
had to rely on adjectives, ^f'he Resolution was passed. 

Once more the reduction of the Salt Tax, that most 
iniquitous burden on the poor, came up as Resolution 
XIII, and was moved by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in a 
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terse and forcible speech, and seconded by Mr. J. V. 
Desai, who remarked tliat, in (iuz(*rat, salt cost 
Re. 0-1-3 per inannd, and the duty on that quantity 
was Hs. 2-8-0. The Resolution earned. It is 

astounding that thc'se things sliould be pointed out 
so constantly, and no redress should bt* gained. In a 
Self-({overned country such grievances would be 
reinovt'd. 

Once more tin* (’ungn^ss, in He^olution XIV, 
voiced the grievanc(*s of Indians in the Puldic 
Servic(‘s. .Mr. (r. K. S(‘tiia moved, Mr. Aljdul Kasim 
seconded, and it was (‘arried. 

Railways W(*r(‘ tlu' next (*xample of tlie exclusion 
of Indians in the higlnu’ branc!u‘s of the Service, and 
Mr. (lovindrao Apaji Patil moved Hesedution XV, 
lamuirking that tlunx' would i)e h‘ss loss on the 
railwa>s wm*e it not for (he Ingh cost of Huropeans, 
and caustically remarking that Indians might become 
Assistant (\)lh*c(ors and (’ollectors, but not Traffic 
inspectors. Jtr. S. M. Patel seconded, and Mr. M. K. 
Patel having supported it, tlu* Jtesolution passed. 

Mr. J). K. W'^acdia brought up the standing grievance 
of the Excise Duty on Indian-produced cloth in 
Resolution XVI, saying that lu‘ would refer the 
Congr(‘s.s to his previous spei‘ches on tlu‘ subject. 
Seth Mangaldas (lirdhardas sei’onded, and the 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XVI1, on the Medical Services, asking 
for the I'eforins previously demanded, was moved by 
Dr. A. Erulker Salomon. Dr. Joseph Benjamin 
seconded, and it was carried. 
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Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved the eighteenth Resolution, 
urging (government to throw open the higher grades 
of the Army to Indians and to establish Military 
Colleges. Hiese requests had long been lurking in 
the seclusion of the Omnibus, but now came out once 
more on their (n\n feet, were seconded by Dr. Joseph 
Benjamin, and carried. 

The President then drove in the Omnibus (No. XIX), 
and Resolution XX on the British Committee and 
Lidiay and both were carried. Thanks were offered to 
Sir Williatn Wedderburn and the British Committee 
in Resolution XXI, and the reappointment of Messrs. 
A. 0. Hume and D. E. Wacha as Secretaries was put 
from the ('hair as Resolution XXII. He also put 
Resolution XXIII, fixing the Nineteenth Congress at 
Madras. 

A vote of thaiiks was moved to the President, who 
acknowledged it in a felicitous and eloquent speech, 
specially appealing to the younger generation to take 
up the work of the Congres.s, and so bring about the 
realisation of the Nation^s hopes. 

With his inspiring words ringing in their hearts, 
the Eighteenth National Congress dissolved. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Homage to the Crown 

I. Resolved—That the CongresH begs to tender its respectful 
homage to His Most Gracious Majesty, King-Emperor Edward VTl, 
on the occasion of the approaching Coronation Darbar to be held 
at Delhi on Ist January, 1(X)3, and humbly trusts that His Majesty^s 
reign will bo an era of peace, prosperity and contentment through¬ 
out the Empire and will be marked by the gradual but complete 
redemption of the pledges contained in Her late Majesty's Procla¬ 
mation and re-affirmed in His Majesty’s gracious Message to the 
Indian people. 
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Regrat of the Congress 

II. Resolved—That this Congress wishes to place on re^cord 
its groat regret at the death of Mr. R. M. Sayani, one of its past 
Presidents, and of Mr. P. Rangia Naidii, who did valuable services 
in various capacities to the interests of this country. 

Poverty and Remedies 

III. Resolved—That the Congress earnestly desires to draw 
the attention of the (Jovornment of India to the great j>overty of 
the Indian people, which, in the opinion of the Congress, is mainly 
duo to the decline of indigenous arts and mariiifju'tures, to the drain 
of the wealth of the country which has gone on for years, and to 
excessive taxation and o\er-a88e88ineiit of land which have so far 
impoverished the people that at the first touch of scarcity large 
numbers are forced to thi*ovv theinsohes on State help. And the 
Congress recommends the following amongst other i*emedial 
measures : 

(1) That practical steps in the shape of State encouragement 
bo taken for the development and revival of indigenous arts and 
manufactures and for the introduction of new' industries. 

(2) That (io\ernment be pleased to establish technical 
schools and colleges at imporiant centres throughout the country. 

(3) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to such 
parts of the country as are now ripe for it, in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the Secretary of State for India’s Despatches 
of 1862 and 1867 on the subject, and that reduction of, and judicial 
restriction on, over-assessments be im|>oBed in those parts of India 
where Government may still deem it inadvisable to extend the 
Permanent Settlement. 

(4) That the drain of the w'calth of the country be stopped, 
at least in part, by a much wider employment of the children of the 
soil in the higher branclujs of the Public Service. 

(6) That Agni-ultunil Banks be csUiblishcd for the l>etter 
organisation of rural credit and for enabling solvent agriculturists 
to obtain loans on coinpanitively easy terms. 

Enquiry into Eoonomio Condition 

IV. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on record 
its grateful appreciation of the efforts which the Famine Union in 
England is making to secure a doUiilcd enquiry into the economic 
condition of a number of typical villages in India. In the opinion 
of this Congress, such an enquiry w‘ill in no w’-ay prove inquisitorial 
as apprehended, but wdll bo of the highest value for a proper under* 
standing of the true condition of the Indian Ryot, and will clear up 
many of the misapprehensions which prevail at present on the 

29 
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subioct and which intorfero wiHi the adoption of the rif^ht rt^modial 
measures. That the Conj^resa is of opinion that such an enquiry, 
followiiiiT the two severe famines, is highly exfiedient, inasmuch as it 
will enable the Goveniment to bo placed in possession of economic 
data of groat utility for purposes of comparison. And the Congi-ess 
hopes that the Secretary of State for India will be pleased to 
reconsider his decision in the matter. 

In this connection the Congress would rospoetfiilly urge that 
the Government of India shouhl bo pleased to publish the results of 
the officical enquiries which have been held in the past on this 
subject, notably the enquiry instituted during the time of Lord 
Duffel'in, extrac*ts from which, alone, have been published. 

South Africa 

V. Ib'solved—That this Congress once more urges upon the 
attention of the Government of India the serious grievances of 
Indian Settlers in South Africa, and regrets to observe that the 
Imperialistic spirit of the British Colonu'S, instead of mitigating the 
anti-Indian legislation, threatens to impose further disabilities and 
hardships on His Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects then'. In view of 
the admitted loyalty of these Imlian settlers and the help renden'd 
by them during the late war, as wi 11 as the inv.iluablo help rendered 
by India to the British Empire at a most critical time, the Congress 
fervently prays that the Government of India will be pleased to 
take the necessary practical steps to secure a just, equitable, and 
liberal treatment of the Indian soitl^'rs in South Africa. 

In this connection the C<ingresH notes with satisfaction the 
assurance recimtly given by the Secretary of State for India, to a 
deputation that intervie\> e<l him im the subject, that early stops 
arc contemplated to relax the stringency of the restrictions at 
present enforced against the Indian settlers in the territories lately 
conquered from the Boer Government. 

Monetary 

VI. Resolved -That this Congress strongly reiterates its pro¬ 
test against the currency legislation of 1893, which has artificially 
enhanced the value of the rupee by more than thirty per cent, 
which indirectly enhance.s all taxation to that extent, and which, 
whilst giving the Government large surpluses from year to year, 
affects most injuriously the interests of the agriculturists and other 
producers of this country. 

Military 

VII. Resolved—That this Congress enters its most emphatic 
protest against the fresh permanent burden of £786,000 per annum, 
which the^ increase made during the course of the year in the pay 
of the British soldier would impose on the revenues of India, and 
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views with alarm the recent annoiiueement of the Secretary of 
State for India, hinting at a possible increase in the near future of 
the strength of the British troops in the country. In view of the 
fact that during the last three years large bodies of British troops 
have with jK'rfect safety been w ithdnn^n for sen ice in South Africa 
and China, the proposal to increase the streiigtli of the existing 
British garrison manifestly involves a gra'vous injustice to the 
Indian tax-payer, and the Congress eainestly trusts that the pro¬ 
posal will either be abandoned, or els(* be carried out at the cost of 
the British Exch<Hjuer, which, in fairnesH slnaild bear, not only the 
cost of any additional British troops that may be employed, but 
also a reasonable j>roportiou of the c(>stof the existing garrison. 

XVIII Resolved—That while thanking the (ioveminent of 
Lord Curzon for o|Kuiiiig a military career to a few scions of noble 
families by the creation of the Cadet C<‘rps, this (’ongress urges 
that in view’ of the loNulty and splendid services n inh^red by the 
Indian tioops to the British Empire in the late Chinese war and 
in other wars, Coveriiment will lie ]>leased to throw ojx?n to the 
Natives of India higher posts in the Military vSi'rMces and to 
establish Military (colleges at which Indians may be tniined for a 
military career as commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
in the Indian Army. 

ESduoation 

V^lll. Resolved—That this Congrt'ss de8irt‘s to tender its 
res|)e<*tful thanks to the (lovernnient of India for the Ciix?ular Letter 
recently addressed by them to LtK*al (Ion ernments on the subject 
of the Universities Commission Report—so far as it relates to the 
pix>}K)8als for the abolition of Second (inide Colleges and Law' 
classes—w'hich has partially nilajed the appn'hension in the public 
mind that due weight might not he attached to public opinion in 
taking action on the ix'cominendations of the C’ommission. That 
this Coiigi-ess views with the gravest aliu*m many of the Commis¬ 
sion’s recommemlations, the acceptance of which will, in its opinion, 
reverse the policy steadily pursued during the last half of a century 
by the British Goveminent in the matter of higher education, by 
checking its sprtmd and restricting its scope, and by virtually 
destroying such limited independence as the Universities at present 
enjoy. 

That in particular the Congress objects most strongly to the 
following recommendations of the Commission : 

(а) The abolition of all existing Second Gi*ade Colleges ex¬ 
cept such as may be raised to the status of a First Grade College, 
and the prohibition of tlie affiliation of iiew' Second Grade Colleges. 

(б) The fixing by the Syndicate of tninimum rates of fees for 
different colleges. 
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(c) The i 11 tnxlnotion of a n^nlly iinifonn course of stiuHes 
throughout the country, irrespective <»t tlie lines on which the 
different Universities have so far prritrressed. 

(<0 The niono})oly of legal instruction hy Uentral Law 
Colleges, one for each Pro\ inc(‘ or Pr(‘sidency. 

(e) The virtual licensing of all secoiulary education hy 
making the existence of all private schools dependent n|X)n their 
recognition by the Director of Public Instruction 

(/) And the officialisation of the Senate and the Syndicate 
and the pmctical conversion of the University into a Department of 
Government. 


TX. Resolved — That this Congress ctnisiders that tht* Institute 
of Research which the })ri\ate beneficonee of Mr. Tata j)ro}>ost*8 to 
establish, should receive ad(‘qiiate support from Government, and 
the Congress is strongly of opinion that similar institutions should 
be founded in different parts of the country. 

Police 

X. Resolv'ecl—That this Congress na’ords its sense of regret 
at the inadequacy of the representation on the Police Commission 
of Indian gentlemen of experience on the subject, and at the limited 
scope of reference as indicated in the Resolution of the Government 
of India, and in the opening speech of the President. 

This Congress further records its delibenite conviction that the 
Police will not be rendeied efficient unless the following among 
other reforms are carried out. 

(1) That men of adequate qualificarion arc secured for 
superior offices in the Police Service. 

(2) That educated Indians are largely employed in the 
superior offices in the Police Service. 

(3) That the position and prospects of investigating and 
inspecting officers are improved, so as to attract educated men to 
the Service. 

(4) That the District officer, who is District Magistrate 
and head of the Police, is relieved of his judicial powers and of all 
control ovx*r the Magistracy. 


Legal 

XI. Resolved That this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, appeals to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
btate, to ^ke early practical steps for the purpose of carrying out 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions in the administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice, the desirability of which has been frequently 
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admitted on part of Governnieut. In thin connection, the Congress 
regrets to notice that the trend of recent legislation is not only to 
deprive the Judiciary of its salutary and wholesome power of 
check and nmtraint over the Executive, but to impest the Execotive 
with greater and uncontrolled pow'ers. 

Civilian Judges 

XII. Ke8ol\cd—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
prt'sent system, under which a \erv largt* projKjrtion of the 
District Ju(igeshi))s, Joint-Judgeships and Assistant-Judgeships, 
are tilled by Covenanted Civilians without any special legal 
training and w ithout a<Je(|uate guarantee of the know ledge of law 
necessary for the satisfaeturx discharge of the very imi>ortant and 
responsible judicial <luties entrusted to them, is injurious to the 
best iiit4‘restK of I'Hiiieni judirial administration in the Muffasal, 
and that it is urgently lU'ceshary to dexise means to ensure a higher 
standard of efllicieiiey in the udmiiiistnition of law, by st*euring the 
serx ices ot truincd laxvxeis for the said fioRts. 

Salt Tax 

XIl(. Resolved—That the Coiigi*e88 strongly pi'otests against 
the prc'sent high duty on salt, and in xiew .of the fact that the 
prevalence and spread of many diseases ui*e now traced to the 
iiisutticiency of salt efuisumed by the Indian inaHscs, and that the 
aceounts of the (loveriJiiient of India have now l>een showing 
large surpluses year after year, the Congress urges tliat Govem- 
inent should Ik* pleased to naluee the Salt Tax by at least the 
amount of its enhameinenl in 1888. 

Publio Serviou 

XIV. Kesolved—Tliat the Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, again records its deep n*gret that the labours of the 
Public Service Coniiiussion have practically pixixed x'oid of any 
good results to the people of this countrj', and is strongly of 
o 4 )inion that no satisfactory «)ohition of the i|ue8tion is possible, 
unless effect is given to the Rosoludoii of the House of Cninmoiis 
of 2nd of June, 1893, in favour of holding the Competitive 
Examination for the Indian Civil Services, i.e., Civil, Hifedioal, 
Police, Engineering, Telegnxph, Forest, and Aceounts, both in 
England and in India. Tliat the |K)licy of the Government of 
India in regard to the minor Civil Services practically excludes the 
Natives of India from higher appointments in them, and is there* 
fore opposed not only to the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission but to Royal and Viceregal pledges given to 
the Indian people from time to time. 
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XV. Resolved That, in view of the fact that the Railway 
Administration forms an important branch of the P.W. Department 
of the Gov'ernmerit, the Congress notices with regret that the 
Natives of India are practically excluded from higher appointments 
such as Traffic Inspectors, District Traffic Superintendents, 
Accountants, etc., on State, as well as on guaranteed Railways, and 
appointments of Rs. 200 and above are, as a rule, bestowed only on 
Europeans. That the exclusive employment of Europeans in the 
higher posts results in heav^y working charges, the f)urden of 
which falls on the Indian tax-payers at whose expmise the State 
railways have been constructed, and who have to bear the ultimate 
liability of deficits on the Guaranteed Railways. The Congress 
therefore deems it its duty to urge in the interests of economical 
railway administration, as also for the pur|)O80 of removing 
legitimate grievance, that Government will be pleased to direct 
the employment of qualified Indians in the higher branches of the 
Railway Service. 

Cotton Excise Duty 

XVI Resolved—That having regard to the fact, that while 
cloth manufactured by means of power looms in this country in no 
way competes with the piece goods imported from Lancashire, the 
imposition of the Excise duty of 3^ percent thereon, apart from its 
tendency to arrest .the free growth of the w^eaving industry, con¬ 
tinues to operate as a great injustice to the manufacturers, and 
imposes serious hardship on the masses of the jieople who consume 
the coarser indigenous products. This Congress earnestly prays 
that the Government will be pleased to take the matter into favour¬ 
able consideration and repeal the duty at an early date. 

Medical 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that in the 
interests of the Public, the medical science and the profession, as 
well as to secure economy of administration it is necessary — 

(1) That there should be only one Military Medical Service, 
with two branches—one for the European Army and the other for 
the Native troops, graduates of the Indian Colleges being employed 
to the latter with greater economy and efficiency to the State ; 
and 

(2) That the Civil Medical Service of the country should be 
reconstituted as a distinct and independent Medical Service, wholly 
detached from its present military connection, and recruited from 
the open profession of medicine in India and elsewhere, due regard 
being had to the utilisation of indigenous talent. That this Congress, 
while gratefully acknowledging what has been done to improve the 
position and prospects of the subordinate Medical Service, is of 
opinion that the grievances of assistant surgeons and hospital 
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assiatania, compared with members of similar standing in other 
departments of the Public Service, require thorough redress. 

Gonfirmation of Previous Resolutions 

XIX. Hesolv'ed—That thi.s (^m^ress concurs with previous 
Congresses in strongly advocating: («) That with a view that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council may enjoy greater 
respect and contidenee it is necessary to reconstitute it on a broader 
basis and that the time is ripe for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers of eminence »s Lor<ls of the Judicial Committee, to 
participate in the decision of rndian appeals. 

(b) That the gniiit of exchange compensation allowance to 
the non-domiciled Huropcan and Eurasian employees of Clovernment, 
should be discontinued. 

(r) That the iiiles uiidm* tin* Arms Act should be moditied 
so as to mak(» them c(|ually applicabU‘ to all residents in, or 
visitors to, India, without ilistiuetion of creed, casW, or colour, to 
ensure the liberal coiice‘'sion of licences wlierever wild animals 
fmbitiially destioy liurnan life, cattle, or (‘rops, and to make all 
licmici's gninted uiuh'r tht‘ r<*vised rules, of lifelong tenure, 
revocable only on proof of misuse, and >aHd thn^ughout the 
Pro\incial jurisiliction in w’liich tliey are issiu'd. 

(d) That a widespread systcoii of Volunteering, such as 
obtains in (Jreat Britain, should be introdiic(*d amongst the people 
of India. 

(eO That a High Court of Judicature be established in the 
Panjab. 

(/) That, inasmuch as the scheme of reorganisation of the 
Education Service is calculated to exclude Natives of India, 
including those who have been educated in England, from the 
sujKmior grade of the Educational Service U) which they have 
hitherto been admitted, the sehemc should be recast, so as to afford 
facilities for the admission of iiidiun gmduates to the sutlerior 
grade of the Educational Service. 

(g) That the act of the Secrt»tary of State of India in hxing 
the limit at two posts beyond which Natives of India cannot 
compete in the Cooper’s Hill College is opposed to the plain words 
of Act 1 of 1833, and to Her late Majesty’s gracious Proclamation. 

(h) That the system of trial by jury should be extended to 
the districts and offences to w'hich at present it does not apply, 
and that the verdicts of juries should be final. 

(i) That it is desirable that the Criminal Procedure Code 
should be so amended as to confer upon accused persons who are 
Natives of India, the right of olaiming in trials by jury before the 
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High Court, and in trials with the aid of assessors, that not less 
than half the number of jurors, or of the assessors, shall be Natives 
of India. 

(j) That the existing rules, fmnied by the different Provin¬ 
cial Governments in the matter of the Forest Department ai*e oppos¬ 
ed to the Resolution of the Government of India made in 1894, with 
the object of enunciating the objects of forest conservamiy and that 
an amendment of the rales, in conformity with the above resolution, 
is urgently called for in the interests of the inhabitants of ruml 
India. 


Congress Work 

XX. Resolv^ed—That the Congress is of opinion that it is 
essential for the success of its work that there should be a Commit¬ 
tee in London acting in concert with it, and a weekly journal 
published in London propagating its vu*ws, and this Congress 
resolv’es that its British Committee, as at jiresent constituted, and 
the Journal India as published by it, be maintained and continued, 
and the cost be raised in accordance w’ith the following scheme . 

That a circulation of 4,00(1 copies of India be secured bv allot¬ 
ting 1,600 copies to Bengal, 7(X) copies to Madras, 200 copies to the 
N. W. Provinces, 50 copies to Gndh, lUO i opies to the Panjab, 45n 
copies to Berar and the Central Provinces and 1,(XX) copies to 
Bombay ; the rate of yeaily subscription being Rs. 8. 

That the following gentimnen he appointed Secretaries for the 
circles against which tbm'r names ajipear, and to be held responsi- 
ble for the sums due for the copies of India, uhsigned to their 
respective circles, and the mon<*y be paid m advance in two half- 
yearly instalments • 

Bkkar & THK Central Provi nce.s 

Mr. H. N. Mndholkar. 

N. W. Prov inces A Ouim 

Pandit M. M. Malaviya. 

Mr. Ganga Pnisad Varma. 

Mr. 8. Sinha. 

Mr. A. Nmidy. 


Bengal 

Mr. Siirendranath Banm‘r|i. 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basil. 
Mr. Baikunthanath Sen. 

Bombay: 

Hon. Mr. P. N. Mehta. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale. 


Madras : 

Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Rao. 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachari. 
Mr. V. Ryru Nambier. 
Mr, G. Subramania Iyer, 


Cawnporr : 

Mr. Prithwinath Pandit. 
Panjab; 

Lala Harkishan J al. 
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That with a view to moot the balance required to defray the 
exf)en 8 eH of India and the British Conimittee, a 8 [>ecial delegation 
fee of Hs. 10 be paid by c-ach delegate, in addition to the usual fee 
now j>aid by him, witli efTe<*t from HK) 2 . 

Thanks of Congress 

XXI. Hesolved—Thjit this Congress tenders its most grateful 
thanks to Sir W. Wedderburn, and the other members of the British 
Congress Committee, for the services rendered by them U) India 
during the present 3 'ear. [And see IV, VIII, and X V^III.] 

Formal 

XXII. Resolved—That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. 
Hume, C.B., to be Cenorsl Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Wacha, to be 
Joint-General Secretary, for the ensuing 3 'ear. 

XXIII. Resolved—That the Nineteenth Indian National Con- 
gnMs do assemble after Christmas, H)03, at Madras. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Once more the X^ational Congress met at Madras, in 
a large panel a 1 holding nearly 6,000 persons, erected 
in Spring Cardens, TVynarnj^et. The X^inete^enth 
Congress held its sittings on December 28th, 29th 
and 30th, 1903, and the third Industrial Exhibition 
was held with it, and was opened, on De(‘ember 26th, 
by the young Maharaja of Mysore. 33ie delegates 
numbered 538, distributed as follows : 


Madras ., ... . • ■ • '^^3 

C. P., Berar, Secunderabad and Hyderabad. 18 
Bengal and Assam . ... ..47 

Bombay ... ... 76 

XJ. P. . ... 8 

Pan jab . . ... ... ... ... 5 

Burma . ... ... ... . • 1 


588 

We see Burma represented for the first time, but 
Sindh sent no one this year. 

The President of the Reception Committee, Nawab 
Syed Muhammad Sahab Bahadur, welcomed the 
delegates, and after announcing the loss the 
Congress had sustained in the passing away of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley and the Raja of Bamnad, 
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he urged that Muliarnmadans and Hindus had 
common political interests, and must cordially unite 
for the good of their common country. Some de¬ 
precated political agitation, but politics is the 
science of social happiness,’^ and in concerning them¬ 
selves with political work, they were following the 
example shown them by tlie British Nation. Im¬ 
patience of criticism was a common official fault; 
none the less was it their duty to point out what was 
needed, and the people must be emancipated from 
their intellectual and political thraldom. He recalled 
Lord Bipon^s \vork in laying tlie foundations of 
Self-(xovernment, and siiggestc^d that a statue 
should be erected to him. 

The Hon. Mr. P. M. Pherozeshah M(‘lita proposed 
Mr. Lai Mohan (Ihose for formal election as President, 
paying tribute to his great gilts; Mr. Eardley 
Norton seconded, the Hon. Pandit M. M. Malaviya 
supported, and the election was confirmed with 
deafening cheers. 

The President said that though for some years 
he had not taken an active part in politics, he had 
been thinking over political problems and had 
followed with unabated interest the course of events, 
and perhaps the view^s thus slowly matured might be 
more valuable than if he had been speaking all 
the time. Lord Curzon saw the hand of Providence 
in the extension of British rule, and said everyone 
would .admit it was for his good. But Providence 
was too often appealed to both by the governing 
classes and by the leaders of the masses. 
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Coming to the case of our own country, although there 
is not a man amongst us who is not sincerely loyal to 
the British Government, yet, claiming the undoubted 
right of British subjects to criticise the acts of the 
Government, may we not respectfully ask our rulers--and 
in this connection I make no distinction between the 
difPerent Plnglish political parties—may we not ask 
whether we are to believe that the policy which many 
years ago killed our indigenous industries, which even 
only the other day and under a Liberal administration 
unblushingly imposed excise duties on our cotton manu¬ 
factures, which steadily drains our National resources to 
the extent of something like 20 millions sterling per 
annum, and which, by imposing heavy burdens on our 
agricultural population, increases the frequency and 
intensity of our famines to an extent unknown in former 
times—are w'e to believe that the various administrative 
acts which have led to those results w ere directly inspired 
a beneficent Providence h 

The speaker then turned to the very sore subject 
of Lord Curzon^s Delhi Darbar, with its extravagance, 
the treatment accorded to the Indian Princes—sub¬ 
jected to a humiliation they had never before known 
under the British Government —and the Indian 
visitors, who returned with bitter memories of 
the different treatment received by Indians and 
Europeans The growing feeling of dislike to Lord 
Curzon was intensified by the anger aroused by that 
unfortunate pageant. The President said : 

We are not a Self-Governing Nation. We are not 
able, like the English people, to change one administra¬ 
tion for another by our votes in the polling booths. We 
have to depend entirely upon the justice of the British 
Parliament; for unfortunately it is only too true that, 
as time advances, our Indian bureaucracy, instead of com¬ 
ing into line with popular ideas, seems to grow more and 
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more unsympathetic. Do you think that any administra¬ 
tion in England, or France, or the United States, would 
have ventured to waste vast sums of money on an empty 
pageant, when Famine and Pestilence were stalking over 
the land, and the Angel of Death \\ as flapping his w'ings 
almost within hearing of the light-hearted revellers ? 
Gentlemen: a year has now rolled by since the great 
political pageant was held at Delhi against the almost 
unanimous protests of all our public and representative 
men both in the press and on the platform. On what 
ground did they protest ? They protested, not because 
they were wanting in loyalty to the Sov'ereign, whose 
coronation it was intended to celebrate, but l^ecause they 
felt that if His Majesty’s Ministers had done their duty, 
and had laid l)efore him an unvarnished story of his 
famine-stricken subjects in India, His Majesty, with his 
characteristic sympathy for suftering humanity, would 
himself have been the first to forbid his representatives 
in this country to offer a pompous pageant to a starving 
population. However, our protests were disregarded, 
and the great tamasha was celebrated, with that utter 
recklessness of expense which you may always expect 
when men, no matter how highly placed, were dealing 
with other people’s money, and were practically accoun¬ 
table to no one for their acts. 

We are all familiar with the financial jugglery w’hich, 
by distributing the expenses under various and .sometimes 
under the most unexpected headings, makes it so dif¬ 
ficult for ordinary men to find out the total cost of .such 
a pageant. Still, whether }ou e.stimate that cost by a 
few’ lakhs more or less, it cannot be denied that if even 
half of the vast sum spent in connection with the Delhi 
Darbar had been made over for the purposes of famine 
relief, it might have l>een the means of saving millions 
of men, women and children from death by starvation. 

The President then discussed the questions of Free 
Trade and Fair Trade as affecting India, dealing 
caustically with Mr, Chamberlain^s programme, and 
proceeded to analyse the causes of the increasing 
80 
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poverty of India. Anarchy had been put an end 
to, but after all it makes but little difference 
whether millions of lives are lost on account of war and 
anarchy, or whether the same result is brought about 
by famine and starvation I'lie President next 
referred to the burden of military extravagance, the 
maladministration of justice, and the physical ill- 
treatment of Indians by Kuropeans and the impos¬ 
sibility of obtaining redress, saying that he was 
hopeless of obtaining justice where crimes of violence 
on Indians were committed, unless Parliament would 
take up the question. Leftres de cachet were abolished 
in France in 1789, but were introduced here in 1818, 
and were not a dead letter. Lately, they had had a 
Sedition Act, and this year Ijord Curzon had thrown 
a bombshell into their midst with the Official Secrets 
Bill, which relieved the prosecution of giving evidence 
to prove the guilt of the accused, and left the accused 
to prove his innocence—a revc^rsal of all civilised 
jurisprudence. The Universities Bill, officialising 
the centres of learning, came in for trenchant criticism. 
Then followed a plea for compulsory free primary 
education, a condemnation of the '' retrograde and 
reactionary Madras Municipal Bill,^’ a pressing of thci 
claims of Indian industries, ending on a glad note of 
some sympathy shown in England, and the rapproche¬ 
ment between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Thus ended one of the ablest speeches uttered by a 
President of the National Congress. Readers will do 
well to note the increasing signs of the coming 
danger, forced on by Lord Curzon^s policy against 
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all the warnings of the Congress. Coercion created 
unrest; a feeling of general insecurity arose, owing 
to the odious system of the lettres da cachet, under 
which no man’s liberty was safe; men began to 
despair of improvement, and secret societies were 
formed. The voice of Congress was disregarded, 
and its leaders lived under the shadow of arrest. 
Each year showed growing anger and increasing re¬ 
sentment again the Curzonian rule. 

The Congress adjourned for the day, after the 
Subjects Committee had been approved. 

The second day began with the expression of 
sorrow for the loss sustained by India in the deaths 
of Lord Stanley of Alderlev, Mr. W. S. Caine and 
the Raja of Ramnad, the Resolution being put from 
the Chair and passed in silence, standing. 

Resolution IT, moved by Mr. D. p], Wacha, dealt 
with the deeply felt wrong of the exclusion of Indians 
from the higher grades of the Public Service.^ He 

' Survey Dejmrtment (>/ the Government of India. —132 Officers 
8alari(3S from Rs. 300 - 2,000, only two are Indians on Rs. 300. 

Government Telegraph Department,--b2 Ai)fK)intments of Rs. 500 
and more, only one Indian. 

Indo-Britii<h Telegraph. —13 Officers above Rs. 5(X) salary, not an 
Indian. 

Mint Department. —6 Officers above Rs. 500 pay, not an Indian. 

Post Office. —Last year only 1 Indian among the 10 nien drawing 
more than Rs. 500, who was a member of the Civil Service. 

Geological Survey. —2 out of the Officers drawing salaries above 
Its. 600, an Indian. 

Botanical Sarrej/.—None. 

In the Foreign Department. —Out of 22 such Officers only 3 are 
Indians. 

Miscellaneous, —There are 22 Officers, of whom there is not a 
single Indian. 

Financial Department, —14 are Indians out of 60 who draw more 
than Rs. 600 pay. 
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gave some striking statistics of the various Services, 
showing how foreigners everywhere kept out Indians, 
leaving the badly paid offices to the people of the 
country and monopolising the well-paid, a condition 
intolerable to the self-respect of the people of any 
civilised land. We do not grumble at Europeans 
having a share of tlie loaves and fishes, but we do 
grumble and make it a strong grievance that the bigger 
and most numerous loaves are deliberately allowed, 
in defiance of charters, pledges and proclamations, to 
go to the whites, and smaller and fewer loaves to 
the blacks.’’ 

It is not open to us to suspect the motives of 
Government, but Government may do so, and castigate 
us to any extent, as Lord Curzon tried the other day to 
castigate Mr. Gokhalemost wrongfully. It comes to this, 
that what is mild or inoffensive in the captain becomes 
choleric and blasphemous in the soldier. So on our part 
it is blasphemous to attribute motives to Government, 
but it is not blasphemous for the Government to rave and 
rant and castigate us to its heart’s content. . . . Through¬ 
out the whole career of the British Indian Government, 
not from to-day but from the days of the East India 
Company, there is this tradition to give a promise to the 
ear and to break it to the heart, and they faithfully and 
loyally follow that tradition. In the case of the Public 
Service Commission, we have found, to our bitter cost 
and -experience, that the same traditional policy has been 
carried on. Promises were most profusely given to us ; 
a Commission was appointed amid a great flourish; 
finality was to be given to our legitimate aspirations and 
our just grievances were to be fairly redressed. It has 
been so for the last half century. When the practice 
comes, we find ourselves exactly in the same situation as 
we were in before the Commission was appointed. This 
is the tale of our grievances, of our legitimate and fair 
grievances. 
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So spake Mr. Wacha in 1903. We have now, in 
1915, the Report of another Public Service Commission 
awaiting publication. The same old story will be 
repeated. How can it be otherwise when the 
Commissions are predominantly Anglo-Indian, and 
when the power and place of the Anglo-Indian depend 
on his asserting that the Indian is unfit ? 

Mr. O. Subraniania Iyer seconded, showing how 
Indians Imd been more and more ousted from positions 
of intliience, giving them no opportunity of developing 
tlieir powers; where was an Indian Marquis of Ito, 
or Count Okuma ? Europeans were paid large salaries 
while they gained experience here, and then were 
given high positions abroad to utilise outside India 
the experience gained in India. 

They say there should be an irreducible minimum of 
Englishmen. What does it mean P Slavery is engrained 
in the skin of our body. If we in our own country 
are not to be trusted with responsible appointments, 
if our own Government will not take us into their 
confidence and place us in offices which will give us 
responsibility in the administration of our own country, 
what is it, Gentlemen, but slavery ? We are hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, and nothing more. 
. . . . In every department there is a regular retro¬ 
grade policy being pursued. On the one hand, they 
go on making promises and giving us hopes and 
assurances, and on the other hand they go on adopting a 
backward policy. After a hundred years we have not ad¬ 
vanced by one inch, but have gone a long distance back¬ 
ward from where we were. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji spoke to the resolution, 
declaring that we have lost ground, but our cause 
is one of righteousness and justice,’’ and he felt 
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** confident that the day will come which will 
mark the ultimate triumph of equality, and of equal 
principles even in this unhappy land of ours 
Messrs. Peary Lai Ghose and Abdul Kasim followed 
and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution III on the rise of land assessment, was 
entrusted to Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, who 
pointed out that Permanent Settlement, and where that 
could not be, longer terms of Settlement would better 
the condition of the ryot. He showed that more was 
demanded than the ryot could pay, whereas he ought 
to be so taxed that he could save in good seasons and 
so face bad ones. In 1852, the Secretary of State 
sent out a statesmanlike despatch on Permanent 
Settlement, but the present-day Government was not 
politically wise. 

The Hon. Mr. Parekh seconded, and the Resolution 
was supported by Messrs. Peter Paul Pillai, N. 
Srinivasavarada Chariar, S. Subramaniam, P. R. 
Sundara Iyer, and carried. 

Resolution IV, on South Africa, was moved by 
Dr. U. L. Desai and seconded by Mr. S. K. Nair. 
Mr. C. F. Sievwright brought a petition from Indians 
in Australia, asking to be rescued from the degrading 
restrictions placed on them. Mr. V. G. Vasudeva 
Pillai, the first delegate from the newly created 
Burmese Congress centre, supported, and the 
Resolution being carried, the Congress rose for the 
day. 

On the third day. Resolution V, on the Universities 
Bill, was moved by Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, who 
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pointed out that Government was taking control of 
Higher Education, as it had limited the civil freedom 
of their Corporations. The new-fangled Imperialism 
was darkening the prospects of human freedom. 
Lord Ciirzon’s ‘‘ name would go down to posterity 
indissolubly linked with a reactionary and retrograde 
measure which has been condemned by the unanimous 
opinion of educated India ”, They were told that a 
body of educational experts met in 1901, and advised 
changes. They met in secret, deliberated in secret, 
resolved in secret, and, I presume, dispersed in 
secret ”, l^he Senates were against the Bill, and 
they had public opinion behind them. The Univer¬ 
sities were made (Jovernment Departments. Private 
institutions would be checked, ))rivate colleges de¬ 
stroyed, the educational area restricted. The Bill 
made a revolution. 

Mr. Ambalal Saharlal Desai seconded the Re¬ 
solution, and it was supported by Messrs. Hari- 
prasad Chatterji, R. N. Mudholkar, G. Subramania 
Iyer, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Chou- 
dhuri, all voicing protest and condemnation. The 
Resolution passed, and the results of that reactionary 
and mischievous measure have fully justified the 
protest of the Congress. 

Resolution VI, on the Official Secrets Bill, was 
viewed with equal disapproval, as against the 
interests of the public, dangerous to individual 
liberty and retrogmde in policy ”, Mr. Bishan Nara- 
yan Dhar moved the Resolution, saying that no 
measure of equal importance had ever been so 
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universally condemned. In the Imperial Council 
Nawab Syed Muhammad and Mr. Gokhale had earned 
the country’s gratitude by denouncing it, an odious, 
nay, iniquitous measure,” of which it is impossible 
to speak with patience or moderation Lord 

Curzon is astonished that this should be described as 
Russianising the administration. I am astonished 
that anyone should be so imperfectly informed re¬ 
garding the Russian Government, as to think that it 
has got anything in its purely civil laws so arbitrary 
and so disastrous to the civil liberties of the 
people as Lord Curzon’s Bill, if passed, would 
be in this country.” Running over the changes 
in the law made by the Bill, the speaker described 
them as monstrous, odious and iniquitous in the 
extreme,” and as calculated to shake our confidence 
in the justice and fairness of our rulers”. The 
policy of coercion and distrust is a mistaken, a 
suicidal policy.” Mr. Murlidhar seconded the Reso¬ 
lution, and it was supported by the Hon. Mr. 
G. Srinivasa Rao and carried. The Bill was, in due 
course, added to the Coercion Legislation. 

Resolution VII, on military expenditure, moved by 
Mr. N. M. Samarth, seconded by Mr. V. Kri.shna- 
swami Iyer, supported by Messrs. Charu Chandra 
Ghose and Mr. G. A. Natesan, and carried, need not 
detain us, as it is one of our hardy annuals ; but 
Resolution VIII was a novelty, for it thanked the 
Government for reducing the Salt Tax and raising 
the assessable minimum of Income-Tax, thus 
granting two requests of the Congress : the Resolution 
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was moved by Mr. C. Y. Chintamaiii, seconded by 
Miss Balgarnie, and carried. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri moved Resolution IX, on the 
Partition of Bengal, that high-handed measure which 
nearly led to a revolution, and was annulled by the 
King-Emperor in 1911. Indians were trying to weld 
Indian nationalities into a Nation, but Lord Curzon 
would divide us and rule ]Mr. Cl. Raghava Rao 
seconded, and then Mr. V. Krishnaswaini Iyer moved 
an amendment to omit the later part of the Resolution 
which dealt with a proj)osal to separate certain 
districts from Madras. The Amendment was lost and 
the Resolution carried. 

Resolution X condemned the Madras Municipal 
Bill, said by the Hon. Mr. Krishna Nair, the mover, 
to be highly reactionary, retrograde and re¬ 
volutionary ”: tile Corporation consisted of 24 men 
elected by the people and 8 nominated; the Bill 
reduced the popular representatives to 16, and gave 
8 to associations wholly or mainly composed of 
Europeans. A similar Bill had ruined the Calcutta 
Municipality. Mr. A. C. Parthasarathi Naidu second¬ 
ed, saying that the Bill reduced Local Self-Government 
to a sham, and carefully analysing the provisions of 
the Bill. The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XI, recommending the election of 
certain gentlemen to Parliament, and Resolution 
XII thanking the Government for the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Bill were carried. The President 
then put from the Chair the Omnibus, Resolution 
XUI, and Resolution XIY^ the usual vote of thanks 
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to Sir William Wedderburn and the British Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Surendranath Baniierji moved the 
re-appointrnent of Mr. A. O. Hume and Mr. D. E. 
Wacha^ adding the Hon. Mr. (r. K. Gokhale as a 
second Joint General Secretary. Resolution XV 
fixed the next sitting of the Congress at Bombay, 
and with the usual votes of thanks the Nineteenth 
Session of the National Congress found its ending. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Sorrow of Congress 

I. Resolved—That this Conp^ress desires to put on reeonl its 
sense of the deep and irreparable loss sustained by Irulia by the 
deaths of Lord Stanley of Alderley and Mr. W. S. Caine, the 
memory of ^^hose services the people of India will al^^ay8 cherish 
with gratitude. 

That this Congress also wishes to place on record its deep 
regret at the death of the Raja of Ramnad, wlio has ahvays been a 
distinguished benefactor of the Congress 

Public Service 

II. (r/) That this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, again records its deep regret that the labours of 
the Public Service Commis.sion have practically proved void of 
any good result to tho people of this country, that while the 
recommendations of the Commission did not secure full justice to 
the claims of the people of the country to larger and more extended 
employment in the higher grades of the Public Service, the 
Government have not even carried them out in their integrity, and 
have not extended the principle of ajipointing Indians to new 
appointments since created from time to time, and in Special 
Departments such as the Salt, Ojiium, Medical and Police Depart¬ 
ments, the Survey Departnn*nt of the Government of India, tho 
Government Telegraph Department, the Indo-British - Telegraph 
Department, the Mint Department, the Postal Department, and the 
Foreign Department. 

{b) That in the opinion of this Congress the recent policy of 
the heads of departments and of the authorities responsible for 
Railway administrations proscribing tho appointment of Indians 
in the Public and the Railway Services is a grave violation of tho 
pledges and assurances given by. the Government. 
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(c) That in the opinion of this Conj^ress in order to arrest 
the economic drain that is caused by the present system of appoint¬ 
ments by tlie (ioveriiment, to secure to the people of the country 
the invaluable benefit of the experience and knowledge which a 
training in the Public Service affords, ami to introduce economy in 
the administration, a policy of free omplovm(*nt of the Natives of 
the soil in all branches of the Servico, is itn|><.*ratively demaiuh'd. 

Permanent Settlement 

Til. That this Congn'ss views with alarm the tenrlency to in- 
creas(‘ the land rov(*nin‘ assessment ev(‘ry time tlierf5 is a revision, 
and declares its firm conviction that the policy of raising the assess¬ 
ment so freipicntly and so heavily is increasing the [xiverty of the 
agricultural jiopulation of this country and rendering them still 
fuither unfit to w itlistand the periodical \ isitations of bad seasons 
and famines than they are now. This Congress, therefore, prays 
that the ]*ermaiH'nt S(‘ttleim‘nt be (‘xtended to such parts of the 
country as an* now ripe* for it, as laiil down in the S(‘cretary of 
State for India’s (h'spatches of 1H(>2 ami 18f)7 on the subject ; and 
that Settleim’iits for longer periods be made, and jmlicial and legis¬ 
lative lestrictions on o\or-assessments lx* impos(*d, in those parts of 
India w'}i(*re (Ioveriiment may still (h‘(*m it inadvisable to extend 
the Permanent S('frl(*ment. 

Indians in the Colonies 

1V^ That this Congn*ss views with grave concern and 
regret the hard lot of His Maj(*sty s Indian subjects living in 
British Colonies in South Africa, Australia and elsewhere, the 
gri'at hardships and disabilities to which they arc subjected by the 
Colonial (io\ernments, and the conseijuent degradation of their 
status and rights as subjects of the King, and protests against the 
treatment of Indians by the Colonies as backward and unci\ili8ed 
races, and it juiiys that, in \iew' of the gn*at part the Indian 
settlers have* played in the development of the Colonies and the 
economic advantages which ha\e resulted both to India and to the 
Colonies from their (*migration to and stay in the latter, the 
Government of India will be pleased to ensure to them all the rights 
and privileges of British ritizi*nship in common with the European 
subjects of His Majesty, by enfort'ing, if m*cpssary, such measures 
as w'ill render it imjio.ssible for the Colonit*s to secure Indian immi¬ 
grants except on fair, equitable and liononrnblo terms ; and that in 
view to the great importance of the principle of e([iial treatment to 
all Ilia Majesty’s subjects. His Majesty’s Government should devdso 
adequate measures to ensure that position to Indian emigrants in 
all the British Colonics. 

Bduoation 

V. That this Congress, while v^'elcoming any wisely con¬ 
sidered scheme for the reform of the educational policy of 
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Government, is of opinion that the Universities Bill, if passed into 
law, will have, as recommended in the report of the Universities 
Commission, the effect of restricting the area of education and 
completely destroying tho independence of the Universities upon 
which largely depend their efficiency and usefulness, and of turning 
them practically into departments of Government. 

That this Congress is of opinion that the provisions of tho Bill 
will not remove the shortcomings of the present system of higher 
education but that provision for funds and improvement in the 
standard of teaching by the agency of a superior class of teachers 
are imperatively needed in tho interests of higher education. 

That this Congress prays for the following modifications . 

(a) That each University should be dealt with by a separate 

Act. 

(h) That in the case of tho older Universities the number of 
ordinary Fellows should not be less than 200, of whom at least 80 
should be elected by registered graduates and 20 by tho members 
of tho Faculties, and that, in the case of the Universities of Allaha¬ 
bad and of the Pan jab, a similar provision should be made. 

(c) That the ordinary Fellows should hold office as at present 
for life, but should be liable to disqualification for absence during a 
fixed period. 

(d) That the provision of a statutory proportion for the 
heads of Colleges on the S^riidicate be omitted. 

(e) That all graduates of ten years’ standing in a Faculty bo 
declared eligible to vote. 

(f) That the section making it obligatory upon Colleges 
which apply for affiliation or have been affiliated to provide for 
suitable residential quarters for students and professors and for 
the permanent maintenance of the Colleges be omitted. 

{g) That as regards affiliation and disaffiliation tho decision 
should, instead of being the direct act of Government as under the 
Bill, be as at present the act of the University, subject to the 
sanction of Government. 

(h) That as regards the inspection of Colleges it should be 
conducted by persons specially appointed by the Syndicate, 
unconnected with the Government Educational Department or any 
aided or unaided College. 

(i) That the power of making bye-laws and regulations 
should as at present be vested in the Senate, subject to the sanction 
of the Government. 
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Ooeroion 

Official Secrets Bill 

VI. That this Congress views with entire disapproval the 
Official Secrets Bill now before the Supreme Legislative Council 
inasmuch as it is uncalled for, against the interests of the 
public, dangerous to individual liberty an<I retrograde in policy, and 
prays that the Government of India may bo pleased to confine its 
scope to the disclosure of Naval and Military secrets 

Military 

VII. (a) That this Congress reiterates its opinion that 
the scope of the measures, which have been undertaken from 
time to time for increasing the army in India, for armaments and 
fortifications with a view to the security of India, not against 
domestic enemies, or against the incursions of warlike peoples of 
adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British 
Power in the East, and on which millions of Indian money have 
been spent, roach far beyond the Indian limits in that the policy 
that has dictated these measures is an Imperial policy; and that, 
therefore, the Indian Army Charges, which not only include the cost 
of the native army but also that of the British forces amounting to 
about one-third of the whole British army which, forms the 
Imperial Garrison in India, are excessive and unjust, esjiecially 
having regard to the fact that the Colonies which, are equally 
dependent upon and indebted to the mother-country for their 
protection, contribute little or nothing towards the Imperial military 
expenditure. 

(b) That inasmuch as largo bodies of British troops have 
with perfect safety and \\ithout imperilling the peace of the 
country, been withdrawn for Service outside the statutory limits of 
India, this Congress is of opinion, that the Indian tax-payers should 
be granted substantial relief out the British Exchequer towards the 
cost of maintaining in India the present strength of the European 
army. 

(c) That this Congress protests most emphatically against 
the manner in which the Indian revenues have been chargfed 
with £786,300 per annum for the increased cost of the recruitment 
of the British army, in spite of the Viceroy of India and his Council 
having strongly condemned such a charge as being injurious to 
Indian interests, and as calculated'to retard many urgent measures 
of domestic reform now under contemplation or in course of 
initiation. 

(d) That this Congress reiterates its conviction that inasmuch 
as the army amalgamation of 1859 has all along been the cause of 
a considerable portion of the unjust aud excessive burden of Indian 

81 
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military oxpeiidituro, the time has come when steps should be 
taken to have that system wdiolly abolished. 

Thanks of Congress 

VIII. That this Congress tenders its tlianks to the Govemment 
of India for the relief granted to the [loorei* classes of the 
country by the reduction of the Salt-Tav and by raising tlie 
assessable minimum for Income-Tax, and prajs that the Gov'crnment 
of India be pleased to make a futher reduction in the Salt-Tax. 

XII. That this Congress tenders its thanks to the Go\orn- 
ment of India for the introduction of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Bill into the Viceregal Legislative Council, .»nd trusts that 
the measure may be so enacted as to achieve the objects the 
Government has in view'. 

[And see XIV] 


Partitions 

TX. That this (^)ngresa views with deep concern the present 
policy of the Government of India in breaking up territorial 
divisions W'hich have been of long standing and are closely united 
by ethnological, legislative, social and administrative relations, and 
deprecates the separation from Ihmgal of Dacca, Myrnensingli, 
Chittagong Divisions and porhons of Chota Nagpur Division, and 
also the separation of the District of Ganjam and the agency tracts 
of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Districts from the Madras 
Presidency. 


Madras Municipality 

X. That this Congress is of opinion that the policy of the 
Madras Municipal Bill, now before the local Legislative Council, 
is not in consonance with the principles of local Self-Government 
in India laid dow'n in the time of Lord Rijion, and it desires 
to point out that the interests of the rate-payers of the City would 
not be adequately served by a lesser representation than that 
of twenty-four members. That, if the elective franchise is to bo 
given to associations and institutions, it is of (qnnion that the 
institutions and associations should be such as jjossess a direct 
interest in the administration ‘of the Municipal affairs of the 
City, and that the number assigned to them should bo very 
limited. That the Madras Railway and the Port Trust are not 
bodies to whom such representation should be assigned, but that 
it should be extended only, if at all, to bodies like the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Traders Association, and the University, by giving 
each of them the power of returning one member. 
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Parliamentary Representation 

XI. That this Con^^ress dcsiroH to accord its most cordial 
support to the candidature of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for North 
Lambeth, Mr. W. C. Hannerji for VVaUharaslow, Sir Henry 
Cotton for Nottirif^ham, and Sirdolin Jardim'for Roxburghshire, and 
appeals to the (dc'ctors of tliese constituencies that, in the interests 
of the pooph* of India, th(*y will b<* plca^»‘d to reuim them to 
Parliament, so that they may not only h»yally serv'o them, but 
represent in some manner the pe(»ph’ of acoiintiy whicli, though a 
part of the Hritish Einjure, has no dire<!t representative in the 
British Parliannmt. 

Confirmation of Previous Resolutions 

XIII. That this Ctmgress concurs with previous Congresses in 
strongh ad\ocating- [IIHTJ (a) 

(A) That tlie necc.>sity is urgemt for the complete separation 
of Evecutive and Judicial function'^, so that in no case shall the two 
functions be combined in the same olfica'r , 

(/) That the simultaneous holding in India and in England of 
all examinations for all (h\il branches of the Public Service in 
India, at jiresent held only in India, should be conceded ; 

(?/i) That an (‘mpiiry into the economic condition of the 
Indian i^yot, as urged by the memhei*s of the Famine Union in 
England, in their appeal L) the Secretary of State for India, 
should be instituted. 

Thanks of Congress and Congress Work 

XIV. That this Congress desires to convey to Sir William 
Wodderburn and the other members of the British Committee 
its most grateful thanks for their disinterested services in the 
cause of our political advancement 

And that a sum of Us. K^'SOO be assigned for the exp<mse8 of 
the British Committee, and that the several Congress circles do 
contribut<j the amount allotted to each. 

That the follow'ing gentlemen be appointed Secretaries for the 
Circle.*? against which their names appear and be responsible for the 
sums due by the respective Circles, and that the money be paid in 
adv'anco in two half-yearly instalments : 

Bengal: Bombay: 

Babu Surendranath Bannerji. Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta. 

Babu Baikunthanath Sen. Mr. D. E. Wacha. 

Hon. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu. Hon. Mr. G. K. Qokhale. 
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Madras 

Hon. Mr. G. Srinivasa Rao. 
Hon. Mr. Vasudeva Iyengar. 
Mr. V. Ryru Nambior. 

Mr. G. Raghava Rao, 
Berhampnr. 


Bkrar and the Central 
Provinces ; 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar. 


N. W. Provinces & Oudh : 

Hon. Pandit M. M, 
Malaviya. 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Vanna. 
Mr. S. Sinha. 

Cawnpore ; 

Mr. Prithwinath Pandit. 
Panjab 

Mr, Harkishan Lai. 


Formal 

XV. That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. 0, Hume, C. B., 
to be General Secretary, and Mr. I). E Wacha to be Joint General 
Secretary, and appoints the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale as additional 
Joint General Secretary for th(' ensuing year. 

XVI. That the Twentieth Indian National Congress do 
assemble, on such day after Christmas Day, 1U04, as may be later 
determined upon, at Bombay. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Twentieth National Congress, closing the second 
decade of this powerful organisation met in Bombay 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th of December, 1904, in 
a large Pavilion on the Crescent Site. The Congress 
met under the gloom created by Lord Curzon^s policy, 
rightly characterised in the Official Report of the 
Congress as repressive and re-actionary ’’; there 
liad grown up a feeling 

of deep resentment. . . . when a series of repressive 
measures -both legislative and administrative—were 
forced by him on the country in the teeth of the fiercest 
opposition from the public. Long before the Con¬ 

gress of last year met, it had come to he very generally 
recognised that whatever may be said in favour of Lord 
Curzon’s administration, the educated classes of the 
country, at any rate, had in him no friend, and that 
their aspirations w'ould receive at his hands not merely 
cold neglect, but actual repression. . . The situation made 
the Congress of 1904 one of unusual importance. 

The gathering was the largest since 1895, 1010 
delegates registering their names. They were divided 
as follows: 

Bombay (548), Sindh (44), Kathiawar (26) 618 

C. P., Berar, Secunderabad and Hyderabad 104 


Madras ... ... ... ... ... 104 

Bengal (99) and Assam (3) ... ... 102 

U. P.. 54 

Panjab ... ..* ... ... ... 28 


1,010 
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The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, who had 
received the K.C.I.E., the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, after asking a choir of ladies to sing the 
Congress Anthem, warmly welcomed the dele¬ 
gates, and congratulated them on the presence of 
Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. 
The Congress voiced once in each year the public 
opinion of tlie country, and the surest testimony to 
its value was the very policy of reaction and retro¬ 
gression which it provoked. The possession of India 
was a blessing to England if administered in the spirit 
of righteousness, a curse if in tlie seductive spirit 
of worldliness On the whole, England had chosen 
wisely and well, but while many grievances—which 
take more than a page of the Report to enumerate— 
continue, there would be two parties about England 
in India Political agitation there would be. 

The only question is whether we should suppress 
and bottle up our feelings, and hopes, and aspirations 
and our grievances in the innermost recesses of our own 
hearts, in the secret conclaves of our own brethren, or 
deal with them in the free light of open day. The former 
course would be preferred by the prophets of despair. 
We, gentlemen, prefer the latter, because we have faith 
in the ultimate wjsdom, beneficence and righteousness of 
the English people. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji proposed Sir Henry 
Cotton as President, focussing in a few eloquent 
sentences his great services to India. Mr. C. Sankaran 
Nair seconded. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
supported, and Sir Henry Cotton took the Chair amid 
loud cheers. A gift for the Congress of Rs. 4,000, 
collected by The Gujarati, and a handsome silver 
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salver were presented to Sir Henry by its Editor, 
Mr. I. S. Hesai. 

After thanking the Congress for the honour done 
to him, the President said that the Congress was 
“ the voice and brain of the country,^’ that the work 
of educating the country was carried on by other 
agencies, and that the function of the Congress was 

to give united and autlu)ritative expression to views 
on which tliore is already a consensus of opinion in 
the country 'Phe public opinion of England needed 
to be moved. 

Internal agitation in Ireland was the necessary 
stepping-stone of reform, but by itself it accomplished 
little ; it was only when Irisli agitation forced itself upon 
Englisli Liberal statesmen, and was supplemented by a 
powerful phalanx of opinion in England, that any 
concessi(ms were allowed to the sister island. And so it 
is in the case of India. The remedy for both countries 
is the same. 

After noting the growth of National feeling, Sir 
Henry C-otton (pioted with approval the words of the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, words which some 
officials in Bombay would certainly consider seditious 
now, except perhaps if they knew it was a quotation : 
he spoke in the freer days of 1850 : 

I conceive that the administration of all the depart¬ 
ments of a great country by a small number of foreign 
visitors, in a state of isolation produced by a difference in 
religion, ideas and manners, which cuts them off from all 
intimate communion with the people, can never be con¬ 
templated as a permanent state of things. I conceive, 
also, that the progress of education among the Natives 
renders such a scheme impracticable, even if it were other¬ 
wise free from objection. 
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Every thinking man/^ added Sir Henry, must 
know that these words are true,” and the connection 
between India and England would last. Lord 
Cromer had said the same, and had declared that the 
Government must adapt their system to the changes 
taking place in educated Indians, if they do not 
wish to see it shattered by forces which they have 
themselves called into being, but which they have 
failed to guide and control Sir Henry bade his 
hearers avoid depression, and not to submit with 
resignation to the policy of the Government, 
and he held up, as the ideal, India taking 
rank as a Nation among the Nations of the 
East. Autonomy is the key-note of England^s true re¬ 
lations with her Colonies, and the key-note also of 
India^s destiny Complete autonomous States 

which are federated together and attached by com¬ 
mon motives and self-interest to a central Power,” 
such was the tendency of Empire The ideal for 
India was ^^a Federation of free and separate States, 
the United States of India 

The President then dealt with the economic prob¬ 
lem, condemned the drain ” and the exploitation 
of the country by English capital, urged the sub¬ 
stitution of Indian for European oflScials, and the 
reconstitution of the Indian Civil Service, with 
other special reforms, protested against the Partition 
of Bengal, and the treatment of Indians in the 
Transvaal, and concluded by bidding his hearers 
labour with hope and courage in the cause they 
had embraced. 
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The strong and outspoken discourse aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm, and was closed amid vociferous 
applause. The Subjects Committee was approved, 
and the Congress adjourned. 

On the second day, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji 
brought forward Resolution I, which dealt with 
Indians in the Public Service, saying that it was 
extraordinary that, 150 years after the birth of British 
rule in India, they should be obliged to protest 
against a policy inconsistent with the great tradi¬ 
tions of the British rule in the East, and with the 
honour of the British name in this country The 
promises made had only been eluded until now, but 
by Lord Curzon’s Resolution of 24th May, 1904, they 
were openly repudiated, and, by a bitter irony, on the 
birthday of the Queen, whose Proclamation was set 
at naught. Under the new policy, race is the test 
of qualification. Under the old policy, merit was the 
test of qualification.^’ The reactionary policy of Lord 
Curzon tore up the Proclamation of the Queen. 

Lord Curzon from his place in the Imperial Council 
(I am quoting tlie substance of what he said), declared 
that by our environments, our heritage and our up-bring¬ 
ing we are unequal to the responsibilities of a high office 
under the British rule. I venture to say, Sir, that never 
was a deeper affront offered to the people of India by 
the representative of the Sovereign. It is bad enough to 
repudiate the Proclamation, but it Ls adding insult to 
injury to cast a slur upon the people of this country. In 
your name and on your behalf, Gentlemen, I desire to 
record my most emphatic protest against this sissumption 
of oiir racial inferiority. Are Asiatics inferior to 
Europeans P Let Japan answer. Are Indians inferior to 
Europeans P Let Lord George Hamilton answer, and 
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Lord George Hamilton is not a friend of the people of 
this country. Gentlemen, are we the representatives of 
an inferior race, we, who are the descendants of those 
who, ill the modern world, while all Europe was steeped 
in superstition and ignorance, held aloft the torch of 
civilisation ? Are we the representatives of an inferior 
race, from whose shores, forsooth, went forth those 
missionaries Avho have converted two-thirds of the human 
race into moral superiority ? 

Mr. Baiinerji tlien gave a number of figures, 
showing the percentage of Indians in tlie Service, 
pointed to tlie fact that they had 14 per cent of em¬ 
ployments carrying Rs. 1,000 and upwards, and 17 
per cent of employments carrying Ks. 500 and up¬ 
wards. Only 14 or 17 per cent of the higher 
appointments fall to our lot, altliough tlie country is 
ours, the money is ours, and the bulk of the population 
is ours.^^ Then followed some stinging comparisons 
between the position of Asiatics in India and in other 
countries under white rule, and lie once more appealed 
to the pledges given in the Proclamation of the 
Queen. 

Mr. G. Subramania Iyer seconded, and remarked 
that Indians were worse off than in 1833, and that 
while Lord Lytton broke the Queen’s promises by 
what he called subterfuges,” Lord Curzon openly 
said that the principles and policy of British rule in 
India were not those laid down in the Queen’s Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858. We must hold to the liberties 
and privileges conferred on us by statute also, and 
hold them in such a way that not only the English 
Nation but the whole world will say that India 
should be free 
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In supporting the Resolution, the Hon. Mr. Krish- 
nan Nair gave a historical sketch, showing how 
much more equal was the treatment of Indians in the 
past than under Lord Curzon. Mr. (L Ahdul Kasim 
spoke on Muliainmadan agreement. Mr. Hussain 
Badruddin 'i'yabji brought more statistics proving the 
injustice under whicli Indians suffered. The Resolu¬ 
tion was then carried. 

Resolution II urged tlie claims of Higher Education 
and thanked the (jovernment for aiding Primary 
Education. India needed manual training and the esta- 
blishment of Polytechnics. Mr. D. G. Padhya moved 
it, and Mr. R. P. Karandikar seconded, pointing to the 
splendid exanij)le set by Japan. He pressed the need for 
agricultural training, and (juoted Mr. Arthur Balfour’s 
speech on Ireland, pointing out how ‘^one by one 
each of her nascent industries was either .strangled 
at its birth or handed over gagged and bound to the 
jealous custody of the rival interest in England, until 
at last every fountain of wealth was hermetically 
sealed,” so that the whole Nation threw itself on the 
land. Dr. H. S. Gour followed, condemning the 
Universities Act, which sealed up the portals of 
knowledge with golden locks which would open 
only to golden keys Lord Curzon would make edu¬ 
cation the privilege of the rich and not the birthright 
of the poor We are told that an oriental people 
should be governed in the oriental way, but if so, 
oriental Kings gave education free. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintaraani said that Lord Curzon asked 
us to consider education apart from political and 
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other questions, but that was impossible, for, as 
Mr. Morley had said, the questions of education 

touch the moral life and death of Nations Lord 
Curzon^s educational measures were political, and he 
was swayed in them mainly by political considerations. 
A section of educated Indians was found inconvenient, 
and they were to be politely suppressed. The Govern¬ 
ment sent out circulars introducing the new policy 
by instalments while the public were discussing the 
Report and tliey believed it to be under consideration. 
The Senates, now the Act was passed, had been 
Europeanised and officialised, and under the word 
“ efficiency the Indian and non-official element was 
suppressed. Mr. G. A. Natesan complained of the 
'^policy of distrust and retrogression,’^ and gave 
figures to show that in five years 6,223 graduates had 
been produced, 1,242 a year out of a population of 
300 millions ! The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution III, on the deplorable poverty of the 
people ” and suggesting remedies, was moved by 
Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, who compared tlie state of the 
people, on the whole sound,” with the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and exporting a large amount of 
merchandise, when there was nothing but anarchy 
and misrule in this land,” with the present poverty, 
where the highest figure. Lord Curzon’s, was Rs 30 
per head per year, or one and a half annas (l^d.) a 
day, out of which Rs. 3^ was paid in taxation. He 
showed how Indian manufactures had been killed by 
the East India Company and the Government by 
prohibitive duties, and the industrial population was 
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forced on to the land, making agriculture the staple 
industry. He then dealt with land asses’^ment, with 
the efforts to introduce the mill industries, and the 
action of Lord Salisbury, who directed that steps 
should be taken to protect the British manufacturers 
against the competition of the Indian manufacturers 
Hie result of the whole policy was the poverty of the 
Indian masses. 

I’lie Hon. Mr. L. A. (lovindaraghava Tyer seconded 
the Resolution, dealing with the necessity for 
Permanent Settlement and for a judicial check on 
taxation of improvements made by the ryot. The 
Resolution was supported by the Hon. Mr. (t. K. 
l^arekh, Messrs. R. V. Mahajani, K. Natarajan, 
Maneckji K. Patel, and carried. 

Resolution IV, in view of the alarming indebtedness 
of the peasantry, repeated the recjuest of the previous 
Congress for an enquiry into the condition of a few 
typical villages. It was moved by the Hon. Mr. H. S. 
Dixit, seconded by the Hon. Mr. V. C. Desika- 
chari, supported by Rai Parvatishankar Choudhuri, 
Dr. Joseph Benjamin, and carried. 

Resolution V brought up once more the condition 
of Indians in the Colonies, and Messrs. Madanjit 
and Baroacha told the oft-repeated story of South 
African sufferings, from their own experiences, and 
Dr. Munji, from his experience as a Civil Surgeon in 
the Boer War, added his testimony. The carrying of 
the Resolution closed tlie second day’s work. 

On the third day, the President moved from the 
Chair Resolution VI, expressing the sorrow of the 
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Congress for the deaths of Mr. J. N. Tata and of 
that true friend of India, William Digby. He then 
called on Sir William Wedderburn to move an 
important Resolution (No. XV) out of its order, 
desiring that as a General Election was approach¬ 
ing in England a deputation should be sent from 
India to bring the claims of India before the electors 
and the candidates. He urged two special points as 
of primary importance : the revival of the old custom 
of an enquiry into the state of India every 20 years, 
and the placing of the salary of the Secretary of 
State for India on the British Estimates. Mr. B. G. 
Tilak seconded, and urged tliat an agitation must be 
made in England, for there the judges sit who would 
decide our case, and as the Government of India was 
impervious, they must reach the English people, and 
there should be a permanent political mission in 
England. Mr. S. Sinha, in supporting, laid stress upon 
the importance of the English becoming personally 
acquainted with Indians. The Resolution was carried. 

Sir Balchandra Krishna moved the seventh Re¬ 
solution, asking that the cost of the Secretary of 
State for India should be placed on the British 
Estimates. The Colonies had their Secretary and 
their office free ; India paid nearly 34 lakhs of rupees 
for hers. The Hon. Mr. G. Srinivasa Rao seconded, 
Mr. M. K. Padhya supported; he urged that the 
Secretary of State was responsible to no one—not to 
the Indian people who paid him, not to the House 
of Commons because it did not pay him. The Resolu¬ 
tion was carried. 
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Resolution VIII dealt with the artificial surpluses, 
raised largely by the appreciation of the rupee, and 
urged reduction of taxation and the devotion of part 
of the accumulated funds to Education, Medical 
Relief, and the helping of Local and Municipal 
Boards. Jt was moved by Mr. (1. K. Gokhale, who 
remarked on the extraordinary surpluses during the 
last six years, amounting to 30 crores of rupees, and 
asked how tlu‘se arose. lie showed that they arose 
from the value of the rupee being enhanced, so 
that raising the money wanted for the foreign 
charges in silver and paying in gold, the Indian 
Government saved some 5 crores of rupees a year. 
The high level of taxation was unfair and should be 
lowered, and the money gained by over-taxation 
returned to the people on the lines suggested. Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal Desai seconded, and 
pressed the return of the needlessly high surpluses 
to the people. Mr. G. Hubramania Iyer follow¬ 
ed and remarked that Sir Antony MacDonnell 
had said before the Currency Committee that the 
enhancement of the value of the rupee would be a 
new burden on the people, but he said that it was safe 
to add it, because the people of India did not know it 
would operate in that way, while an addition to 
direct taxation was dangerous and impolitic. The 
poor who have suffered most by the forced apprecia¬ 
tion should benefit by the surpluses created. The 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution IX claimed enlarged representation, and 
was moved by Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, who 
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referred to the enlargement of the Councils in 1892, 
and the power then given to discuss the Budget; but 
the Budget liaving been settled before the discussion, 
the members had only to state their opinions and read 
their little essays, the discussion being a farce. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya seconded, and said the 
reforms were good as far as they went, but more 
power should be given to tlie Councils and they 
should be enlarged. Would not tlie (Tovernment 
show a little more trust in the Indian peopled We 
have our minds imbued with tlie ideas of freedom 
through a body of English literature .... In our 
own country we are anxious to feel tliat we are 
really a part and parcel of the great British Empire 
which we love because of its love of freedom.” 
Mr. Jehangir B. Petit followed, pointing out that 
educated Indians had shown tliemselves worthy of 
fuller representation and power, enuineratingf the 
results, beneficial to the country, that they had 
brought about. They had justified themselves by 
their achievements. It would be a proud day for 
England when she gave to India the inestimable 
boon of Self-Cxoverninent, to which all human beings 
have a birth-right and which is long overdue ”. The 
Resolution was carried. 

Resolution X was on Tibetan affairs and the 
Forward Policy, that fruitful source of waste of life 
and treasure. It was moved by Mr. N. A. Wadia, 
who remarked that they were struggling to main¬ 
tain the small modicum of constitutional privilege 
conceded by Parliament nearly 50 years ago He 
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condemned the policy which went beyond the Indian 
borders : the brave peasants of Tibet fought for the 
freedom of their soil from the foot of the foreigner, 

with a patriotism as pure, with love of independence 
as tenacious, witli contempt for danger and for death 
as admirable as any recorded in ancient or modern 
annals 1'he speaker proceeded with a powerfully 
reasoned argument against Lord Curzon’s mischievous 
missions, and urg(‘d that the employment of Indian 
troops outside India without the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment was illegal. 

Lala Murlidliar seconded, Mr. N. B. Ranade 
supported, and the Resolution was carried. 

Police Reform came up once more in Resolution 
XT, and was moved by Mr. Vijayakumar Bose, 
seconded by Mr. 8ris Chandra Sarbadhikari, supported 
by Mr. V. C. Joslii, and carried. 

Resolution XII on Military Expenditure was very 
briefly moved and seconded by Messrs. N. M. Samarth, 
and (j. R. Abhyankar, and carried. Then followed 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions 
as Resolution XIII, moved, seconded and sup¬ 
ported by Messrs. Harischandra Rai Vishandas, 
N. K. Ramaswami Iyer, and Kaliprasanna Roy, and 
carried. 

Resolution XIV, on the Partition of Bengal, was 
moved by the Hon. Mr. Ambikacharan IMozumdar, 
seconded by Mr. A. Choudhuri, and supported by 
Mr. Binai Kumar Rai, and the Hon. Baikunthanath 
Sen, Bengali gentlemen, who all felt too strongly to 
do more than speak a few sentences. It was carried 
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after a brief expression of sympatliy from Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkar . 

Mr. S. Sinha moved Resolution XVI, urging the 
election to Parliament of Mr. Uadabliai Naoroji, Sir 
Henry Cotton and Mr. John Jardine in the interests of 
India. Mr. V. P. Vaidya seconded and it was carried. 

Mr. I). E. Wacha moved, and the Hon. Mr. D. N. 
Bose seconded Resolution XVI, the annual vote of 
thanks to Sir William Wedderburn and the British 
Committee. The President then moved Resolution 
XVIII re-appointing Mr. A. O. Hume, Mr. 1). E. 
Wacha, and the Hon. Mr. (J. K. (lokhale as General 
and Joint General Secretaries. He also moved Re¬ 
solution XIX, appointing a Committee to report by 
the 1st of July, 1905, on the (juestion of the con¬ 
stitution of the Congress. Resolution XX fixed 
Benares for the Congress of 1905. Resolutions XXI 
and XXII thanked the Reception Committee and the 
President, and Sir Henry Cotton, answering with a 
few words of grateful thanks, brought the Twentieth 
National Congress to an end. 

RBSOIiUTlONS 

Employment of Indians in the Publio Service 

I. (a) That in the opinion of this Congress, the principles and 
policy enunciated by the Government of India in their Resolution, 
dated 24th May 1904, on the subject of the employment of Indiana 
in the higher grades of the Public Service, are inconsistent with 
those laid down in the Parliamentary Statute of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858 by the late Queen-Empress, and this 
Congress enters its respectful but emphatic protest against an 
attempt to explain away pledges solemnly given by the Sovereign 
and Parliament to the people of this country» and to deviate from 
arrangements deliberately arrived at by the Government after a 
careful examination of the whole question by a Public Commission. 
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(6) That this Congress is of opinion that the true remedy for 
many existing financial and administrative evils lies in the wider 
employment of Indians in the higher branches of the country's 
service ; and while concurring with previous Congresses in urging 
that immediate effect should bo given to the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of 2nd Juno, 1893, in favour of holding the 
competitive examinations for service in India simultaneously in 
England and in India, this Congress places on nscord its firm 
conviction that the only satisfactory solution of this question is to 
bo found in the reorganisation of tho Indian Civil Service, which 
should be reconstituted on a decentralised basis, its judicial 
functions in the meantime being partly transferred to persons who 
have been trained in the profession of Law. 

(r) That this Congress deplores tho abolition of the 
competitive test for the Provincial Service in most Provinces of 
India. Past experience has amply established the fact that a 
system of Government nomination degenerates, in the special 
circumstances of this country, into a system of apfwintment by 
official favour, and this, by bringing unfit men into the Serv-ice, 
iinpaii*s the efficiency of tin* administration, and in addition 
unfairly discredits the fitness of Indians for high office. This 
Congress, thertd’ore, respectfully urges the (l(>\ eminent of India to 
restore the competitive test for tho Provineial Service, wherever 
it has been abolished. 

Education 

IT. That this Congrt»ss, while thanking the Government of 
India for the increased outla> on Primary Education, promised in 
their Resolution of March last, and for the institution of ten 
Technical seholarsliips for tho study of technical arts and 
industries in foix.*ign countries, rejioats its protest of last year 
against tho retixigrade j^olicy adopted by Government in regard to 
Higher Education, as calculated to officialise the gov'erning bodies 
of the Universities and to restrict tho scope of University Education 
generally ; and the Congress places on recoinl its emphatic opinion 
that in view of the large surpluses which the Gov’eriiinent are now 
realising year after year, it is their clear duty to make a much 
larger allotmeut than at present out of public funds for educational 
expenditure so as 

(а) to spread primary education more widely among the 
mass of the people, and to make a beginning in the direction of free 
and compulsory education ; 

(б) to make duo provision for imparting instruction in manual 
training and in set entitle agriculture ; 

(c) to provide for tho better manning and equipment of 
Government Colleges and High Schools so as to make them really 
model institutions; 
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(d) to establish at least one central fully-equipped 
Polytechnic Institute m the country, with minor Technical Schools 
and Collo^^es in different Provinces. 

Economic Situation 

ITT. That tills Con^'ress is of opinion that the deplorable 
pov'crty of the peo]ilo of this country is mainly due to the drain of 
wealth from tlie country that lias g'ono on for yoais, to the decay 
of indigenous arts and industries, to over-assessment of land, and to 
the excessively costly character of the system of administmtinn. 
And the Congress recommends the following among other remedial 
measures 

(а) That Government be pleased to afford greatei 
encouragements to education, as indicated in the previous resolution. 

{b) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to such 
])artH of th(' country as are now ripe for it, in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the Secretary of State for India’s Des¬ 
patches of 1802 and 1807 on the subject; and that wdiero Govern- 
iiumt may still deem it inadvisable to introduce the Ptwmanent 
Settlement, judicial restrictions be imposed on over-assessment. 

(c) That steps be taken to employ a much larger number of 
Indians in the higher l^ranches of the Public Service, 

Indebtedness of the Peasantry 

IV. Resolved -That in view' of the alarming indebtedness of 
the peasantry of the country and of the fact that large numbers of 
them are forced to throw themselves on State help at the first 
touch of scarcity, this Congres.s again earnestly endorses the 
suggestion put forward by the Famine Union in London that a 
careful impiiry be directed by Government into the condition of a 
few typical villages in dift’erent parts of India. 

Indian Emigrants to British Colonies 

V. (a) That the Congress, while noting with satisfaction the 
relaxation of restrictions recently ordered by the Government of 
the Australian CommonwealtTi in the case of Indian visitors to 
Australia, jilaces on record its deep regret that Indian Settlers— 
subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor—should continue to be 
subjected to harassing restrictions and denied the ordinary rights 
of British citi/enshij) in IJis Majesty’s Colonies. 

(б) In jiarticiilar, this Congress records its most emphatic 
protest against the threatened enforcement, in an aggravated form, 
of the anti-Indian legislation of the late Boer Government of the 
Transvaal by the British Government. In view of the fact that one 
of the declared causes of the recent Boer War was the treatment 
meted out to the Indian subjects of the King-Emperor by the 
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Government of that Republic, and in view also of the admitted 
loyalty of Indian Settlers in South Africa and the groat help 
rendered by them during the War, this Congress fer\ ently prays 
that the Britisli Parliament will insist on a just and visual treatinen* 
being secured to Indian settlers in that Crown Cedony. 

(c) In this connection the Congre-js tenders its sincere 
thanks to the Government of India and the Sec retarv of State for 
India for their firm stand in the interests of Indian einigi-jints, and 
the Congress eaniestly trusts that they w ill not relax tlnur efforts 
in the matter till a satisfactory solution is reaclnnl 

Deaths of Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. W. Digby 

VG. That this Congress places on recorcl its sense of [irofound 
sorrow at the death of Mr. J. N. Tata, wliose great services to the 
industrial de\eloj)ment of India as also his enlightened ])}iilan- 
tlmipy and patriotism the country \m 11 gratefully remember. 
This Congress also ri'cords its deep grief at tlie death of 
Mr. William Digby, in whom tin* people f>f India have lost an 
earnest and devoted oliampion of their cause 

Seoretary of State's Salary 

VII. That this Congress, v%hile proto‘*ting against the injustice 
of charging the cost of the India Other in London to the revenues 
of this country, when the (’nloni<*R are exempteil from any share of 
the cost of the Colonial Office, places on nvord its opinion that the 
whole of tho salary of the Secretarj of State for India should ho 
borne on tho Knglish histimates. 

Surpluses 

VIIT. (a) That, in tho opinion of this Congress, the large and 
recurring surpluses of the last six years --amounting in all to about 
twenty millions sterling so far fniiii being the rt‘sult of any 
increased prosjicrity of the people, ai*e only an indication of the 
fact that tho levol of taxation in the country is maintained much 
higher than is necessary, inasmuch as tlu'se surpluses have been 
rendered possible mainly, if not exclusively, by the artificial 
appreciation of the rupee, and the con8e([ueiit saving of between 
throe and four millions a year tm the Home remittance's of tho 
Government of India. 

(6) That both for tho sake of giving relief to tho classes which 
have suffered most fn>m tho curivney policy of the Government and 
to remove from tho path of Government a dii-ect temptaliou to in¬ 
crease expenditure, which tho existence of large surpluses year after 
year undoubtedly constitutes, this Congress stnmgly urges (l)n 
further reduction in the salt duty; (2) a reduction in tho land revenue 
demand of the State in thoee Provinces where the agriculturista 
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have had a series of calamitous years , and (3) the abolition of the 
excise duties on cotton goods. 

(r) That till such reduction is effected, the Congress urges 
that part of the surpluses be devoted to purposes which would 
directly benefit the people, such as the promotion of scientific, 
agi'icultural, and industrial education, and increasetl fjicilities of 
Medical relief, and that the rest be employed in assisting Local and 
Municipal Boards, whoso resources have been seriously crippled by 
famine and by the annual reimrrence of plague, to undertake 
urgently-needed measures of sanitary reform and the improvement 
of means of communication in the interior. 

Representation 

IX. That in the opinion of the Congress, the time has arrived 
when the people of this country should be allowed a larger voice in 
the administration and control of the affair of their country by 

(a) The besto\^al on each Province or Presidency of India of 
the franchise to return at least t\\o members to the English House 
of Commons. 

(b) An enlargement of both the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils—increasing the number of non-ofiicial 
members therein, and giving them the right to divide the Council 
in all financial matters coming befon3 them—thi' Head of the 
Government concerned {)Os^es.slng the power of veto. 

(c) The appointment of Indian repr(*Hentative8 (who shall be 
nominated by the (dected members of the Legislative Councils) as 
Members of the India Council in London and of the Executive 
Councils of the Government of India and the Goveniments of 
Bombay and Madras. 

Tibetan Affairs and Forw vrd Policy 

X. That this Congress expresses its profound regret that in 
the case of the recent Tibetan Expedition the object of the Act of 
1858, in providing that India’s revenues shall not be spent outside 
the Statutory limits of India, except to repel foreign aggression, 
without the previous sanction of Parliament, was frustrated in 
practice by the Government continuing to describe the Expedition 
as a “ Political Mission,” till it was no longer possible for Parlia¬ 
ment to withhold its sanction to the required expenditure, and that 
Indian revenues were thus unjustifiably deprived of the protection 
constitutionally secured to them. This Congress further places on 
record its regret that the House of Commons refused to contribute 
from the Imperial Exchequer even a portion of the cost of that 
Expedition, when it was in furtherance of Imperial interests and to 
carry out an Imperial policy that the Expedition had been 
undertaken. 
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The Conf^reBH protests strongly .against this injustice and all 
the more because it apprehends that the Tibetan Expedition was 
but part of a general forward policy, which, with the Missions to 
Afghanistan and Persia, threatens to involve India in foreign 
entanglements, which cannot fail to place an intolerable burden on 
the Indian revenues and provt* in the end disastrous to the best 
interests of the country. 

Police Reform 

XI. This Congress places on record its deep regret that the 
Report of th(‘ Police Commission has still been withheld by the 
(Tovemment from the public, though it is now two years since the 
Commission rejiorted, and though portions of it have found their 
wa}^ into the columns of papers beyond the reach of the Official 
Secrets’ Act. 

In view of the great urgency of a thorough reform of the Police 
force of the country, in view further of the large public interests 
involved in a satisfactory solutnm of the qiu'stion and the ob\ious 
necessity in consefpience of giving the public ample opportunity to 
express its views before the authoriti(‘H prtK'eed to formulate a 
scheme of reform, in view, finalh, of the fact that all public 
criticism expressed afti'r the subject has been considered by both 
the Government of India and the SiM*n*tary of State for India is 
bound to be virtual!) ineffectue, this Congress earnestly urges the 
publication of the Commissi<»n'8 Ke|)ort without any further delay. 

Military Expenditure 

XII. (a) That this Congn'ss reganls with gi*ave alarm the 
heavy and continuous increase that has been taking place year after 
year in the Military burdens of the country and that in the opinion of 
this Congress the present Military Kxiamditure of India is beyond 
her capacity to bear. 

(6) That the Congress can only I'ontomplate w ith dismay all 
further proposals to throw fresh bunlens on the revenues of India 
in connection with Army expenditure, and it enters its earnest 
protest against throwing the eost of tlie proposed Army reorganisa¬ 
tion scheme of Lord Kitchener on the Indian Exchequer. 

(c) That as the strength of the Army maintained in India 
and the measures that are from time to time adopted to improve 
its efficiency are determined, not by a consideration of the military 
needs and requirements of India, but for upholding British 
Supremacy in the East, as moreover, largo bodies of British troops 
have, in recent years, been temporarily withdrawn, with perfect 
safety and without imperilling the peace of the country, for service 
outside the statutory limits of India, this Congress is of opinion 
that the time has come when the British Parliament should serionsly 
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consider the justice aiul policy of making a substantial contribution 
towards Army Charges in India. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

XIII Tliat this Congress, concurring itli previous Congresses, 
appeals to tin' (io\ eminent of India and tlie Secretary of State not 
to delay any longer the Separation of Executive and Judicial 
Functions in the administration of Criminal Justice, the desirability 
of \\ hicli has Lkhui frecpieiitly admitted by Government and the 
practicahilit\ of effecting winch AMth a very inappreciable increase 
of expenditure, if any, has been repeatedly shown. 

The Partition of Bengal 

XT\'. That this Congress records its emphatic protest against 
the proposals of tlu‘ Go\ eminent of India, for the Partition of Bengal 
in any manner whatsoever. That the proposals are viewed with 
great alarm by the people, as the division of the Bengali Nation 
into separate units will seriously iutei’fero ^Mth its sticial, intellectual 
and material progress, involving the loss of various constitutional, 
and other rights and privileges uhich the Province has so long 
enjoyed and ^nIH burden the country with heavy expenditure which 
the Indian tax-jiayers cannot at all afford. 

The Congress is of opinion that no case has been made out for 
the Partition of Bengal, but if the present constitution of the Bengal 
Government is considered inadecpiate for the efficient administra¬ 
tion of the Province, the remedy lies not in any redistribution of 
its territories, but in organic changes in the form of the Govern¬ 
ment, such as the conxersion of the Tiieutermnt-Govemorship of 
Bengal into a Governorship with an Exemitivo Council like that 
of Bombay and Madras. 

Delegation to England 

XV. That, looking to the near approach of a General Election 
in England, and to the vital importance, at this crisis, of bringing the 
claims of India before the Electors, before the Parliamentary 
Candidates, and before the political leaders, it is expedient that 
the Congress should depute trustworthy and exjierioiiced represent¬ 
atives nominated by the different Provinces to be present in 
England for this purpose, before and during the election ;'and that 
a fund of not less than Rs. 30,000 should be raised to meet the 
necessary expense.s of such Deputation. 

Election cf Members to the British Parliament 

XVI. That this Congress desires to accord its most cordial 
support to the candidatures of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for North 
Lambeth, Sir Henry Cotton for Nottingham, and Sir John Jardine 
for Roxburghshire, and appeals to the electors of these constituencies 
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that in the interests of the peoph* ef Inclia, tiiey will bo pleased to 
return them to Parliaiutnit, so that they may not only loyally serve 
thorn, but reprt^sont in some manner the ])eople of a country which, 
though a part cjf the Hritish Enij)ire, has no direc't represontative 
in the British Parliament. 

Thanks to the British Committee 

XVII. That tin’s Congress ch^sires to Mm\c*y t<» Sir William 
Wedderburn ami the other im inhers ol tho British Coinniittee 
its most gniteful thanks for their disinteiestefl semices in the 
cause of our jKilitical aclvancc*raent. 

And that a sum of i7(X> be assigned for tho cx|)C‘nKc*s of the 
British Committee and that tho so\oral Congitiss cindes do 
oontributo tho amount allotted tc» (‘ach. 


Appointment of General Secretary and Joint 
General Seoretaries 

XVII I. That this (’ongross rc-ap])oints Mr. A. () Hume, C. B , 
to bo General Secretary and Mr. D. E. Wachii and tlio Hon. 
Mr. G. K. Gokhalo to bo Joint General Seeretarii's of the Congivss 
for the ensuing year. 

Constitution of the Congress 

XIX. That tho cpiestion of tho Constitution of the Congress Im 
referred for report to a Commit too consisting of the following 
gontlemon : 


Bombay: 


Panjab 


Sir P.M. Melita 
Mr. 1). K. Waehn. 

Hon, Mr. G. K Gokhalo. 

Hon. Mr. Ibrahim UahiratullH. 


Cuia I.<njpat Rai. 

Mr. Dharmadas. 
Lala Harkishnn Lai. 


MAOKAS' 

Mr. C. Saukaran Nair. 

Mr. Krishnaswaini Iyer. 

Mr, M. Viraraghava Chari. 
Nawab Syed Maliomed. 

Bengal: 

Babu Surendraiiath Bannerji. 
Hon. Mr. Ambikacharau 
Mazuindar. 

Babu Baikuuthanath Son. 

Mr. Abdul Kasim. 


United Phovincks- 

Babu Gnngajirasad Vorma, 

Hon. Paiubt Madnn Mohan 
Malaviya. 

Mr. S. Sinha. 


Bbrak and Central Provinces, 

Mr. R. M. Mudholkar. 

Mr, M.V. Joshi. 

Mr. M. K. Padhya. 
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The Nexfc Session of the Congress 

XX Tl)af tho T\Aenty-first Indian National CongreHs do 
assemble, on snrlj day after Christinas Day, HX)5, as may be later 
determiriojl upon, at Benai-es. 

XXI. Thanks to tlie Reception Committee and tliose who have 
in various Ma}s assisted it. 

R\ the President. 

XXII. Thanks to the President. 

President’s rejily in closing the proceedings. 



CHAPTER XXI 


In the sacred City of Kashi, the modern Benares, the 
Twenty-first National Congress gatliered together. 
Says the Official Report: 

The Conp^ress met at a f^reat crisis in the political 
fortunes of this country. Never since the dark days of 
Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty had India been so distracted, dis¬ 
contented, despondent; the victim of so many misfortunes, 
political and other; the target for so much scorn and 
calumny emanating from the highest quarters—its most 
moderate demands ridiculed and scouted, its most reason¬ 
able prayers greeted with a stiff negatix e, its noblest aspira¬ 
tions spurned and denounced as pure miscliief or solemn 
nonsense, its most cherished ideals hurled down from their 
pedestal and trodden under foot—^never had the condition 
of India been more critical than it was during the second 
ill-starred administration of Lord Curzon. The Official 
Secrets Act was passed in the teeth of universal opposi¬ 
tion. It was condemned by the whole Press—Indian and 
Anglo-Indian—protests from all quarters poured in, but 
Lord Curzon was implacable, and the Gagging Act was 
passed. Education was crippled and mutilated ; it was 
made expensive and it was officialised ; and so that most 
effective instrument for the enslavement of our National 
interest, the Indian Universities Act, was passed, and the 
policy of checking if not altogether undoing the noble 
work of Bentinck, Macaulay and Lorti Halifax, which for 
more than half a century has been continued with such 
happy results to the country, came in full swing. 
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On the 27t]i, 28th, 29th and 80th of December, 
1905, 758 delegates gathered on the noble cliff of 
Rajghar, dominating Gangalnai^s rolling flood, and 
the eve, looking upwards, rested on the great curving 
bank, the Crescent Moon, crowned with temples and 
stately dwelling-places. They came thither as follows 


from : 

Benc^al .. . ... ... ... ... 209 

U. P. . . ... 208 

Paiijab (104) and N W. F. P. (1) . 105 

C. P. (44), Berar (16) aiid Secunderabad (8) 64 

Bombay (95) and Sindh (16) ... 110 

Madras (64) and Mysore (I) . ... 65 

Burma . . ..2 


(The list gives 757, but No. 606 is repeated in error.) 

Munshi Mad ho Lai was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, and made a very brief speech 
of welcome, asking Pandit Bisliambharnath to propose 
the President-elect. Very warm were the words with 
which he proposed and Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt 
seconded the Don. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale ; they 
were followed by Sardar Gurucharan Singh, Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkar and Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, and then 
the idol of India took the Presidential chair amid 
resounding cheers, and delivered one of the most 
notable speeches to which the Congress had listened 
during the twenty-one years of its existence. 

Mr. Gokhale remarked that he was called to take 
charge of the vessel of the Congress with rocks 
ahead and angry waves beating around, and invoked 
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the Divine guidance. He then, after a few words 
of homage to the IVince and Princess of Wales, then 
visiting India, and of respectful welcome to the new 
Viceroy and Ijady Minto, turned to the administration 
of Lord Ciirzon, just closed. Stern and scathing was 
his verdict : 

(ientleinen, how true it is that to every tiling there is 
an end ! "J’hiis even the Vieeroyalty of Lord Curzon has 
come to a cl<3.se ! For seviui long years all eyes had con¬ 
stantly to turn to ()ni‘ masterful tiguro in the land—now 
in admiration, now in astonishment, more often in anger 
and in pain, till at last it has hecome dilKcult to realise 
that a eliange has really come. For a parallel to such an 
administration, \\(*miist, I think, go hack to the times of 
Aurangzehe in the history of our own country. There 
we lind the same attmiipt at a rule excessively centralised 
and intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the 
same overpowering consciousness of duty, tlie same 
marvellous capacity for work, tlu* same sense of loneliness, 
the same pcrsistenc(‘ in a policy of distrust and repression, 
resulting in hitter exasperation all round. I think even 
the most devoted admirer of Lord Chirzon cannot claim 
that he has streng’tlu'iied tlie foundations of British rule 

in Imlia. To him India was a country 

wdiere the Englishman was t(> monopolise for all time 
all power, and talk all the while of duty. The Indian’s 
only business was to be governed, and it was a sacrilege 
on his part to have any other aspiration. In his scheme 
of things there was no room for the educated classes of 
the country ; and having failed to amuse tliem for any 
lengtli of time by an empty sliow^ of taking them into his 
confidence, he proceeded in the end to I'epress them. 
Even in hi.s last farewell speech at the Bvculla Club in 
Bombay, India exists only as a scene of the Englishman’s 
labours, with the toiling millions of the country—eighty 
per cent of the population—in the background. The 
remaining twenty per cent, for aught they are worth, 
might as well be gently swept into the sea! 
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Mr. Gokhale tore into shreds the attempt to 
separate the educated from the uneducated Indians, 
and pointed out that the suggestion that the former 
were opposed to the hatter was unreal and ridiculous,^’ 
and that the useful measures of which Lord Curzon 
boasted had been persistently urged by the Congress. 
Turning to the Partition of Bengal, he denounced it as 
a cruel wrong,” and indignantly flung back Lord 
Curzon’s false assertion that the agitation was 
“ manufactured,” declaring that nothing more intense, 
widespread and spontaneous had been seen in Indian 
political agitation. Mentioning the remarkable men 
who had come forward against the Partition, he 
exclaimed : 

If the opinions of even such men are to be brushed 
aside with contempt, if all Indians are to be treated 
as no .better than dinnl), driven cattle; if men, whom 
any other country would delight tr) honour, are to 
be thus made to realise the utter humiliation and 
helplessness of their position in tlieir ow n, then all 
1 can say is: “Goodbye to all hope of co-operating 
in any way with the bureaucracy in the interests 
of the people! ” I can conceive of no grav er indict¬ 
ment of British rule than that such a state of things 
should be possible after a hundred years of that rule! 

.The tremendous upheaval of popular feeling 

which has taken place in Bengal in consequence of the 
Partition, will constitute a landmark in the history of our 
National progress. For the first time since British rule 
began, all sections of the Indian community, without 
distinction of caste or creed, have been moved by a 
common impulse and without the stimulus of external 
pressure, to act together in offering resistance to a 
common wrong. A wave of true National consciousness 
has swept over the Province and, at its touch, old barriers 
have, for the time at any rate, been thrown dow n, personal 
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jealoRsies have vanished, other controversies have been 
hushed ! Bengal’s heroic stand against the oppression of 
a harsh and uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished and 
gratified all India, and her sufferings have not been 
endured in vain, when they have helped to draw closer all 
parts of the country in sympathy and in aspiration. A 
great rusli and uprising of the waters such as has been 
recently witnessed in Bengal cannot take place without 
a little inundation over the Iwnks here and there. These 
little excesses are inevitable when large masses of men 
move spontaneously—especially when the movement is 
from darkness into light, from bondage towards freedom 
—and they must not be allowed to disconcert us too much. 
'J'he most astounding fact of the situation is that the 
public life of this country has received an accession of 
strength of great importance, and for this all India owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Bengal. 

Speaking of the Swade.shi movement, Mr. Gokhale 
justified the boycott as a political Aveapon, to be 
used only at the last extremity, and with strong 
popular feeling behind it. 

The devotion to Motherland, w hich is enshrined in the 
highest Swadeshi, is an influence so profound and 
so passionate that its very thought thrills and its 
actual touch lifts one out of oneself. India needs 
to-day aljove everything else that the gospel of this 
devotion should be preached to high and low, to Prince 
and to peasant, in tow n and in hamlet, till the Service 
of Motherland becomes with us as overmastering a 
passion as it is in Japan. 

Turning then to the Congress movement, 
Mr, Gokhale traced it to the National consciousness 
quickened by the beloved Lord Ripon. Hope at 
that time was warm and faith was bright ” that by 
urging reforms Indians could win a steady progress 
towards political emancipation. '^Much had happened 
to chill that faith and dim that hope/^ yet the 
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people now realised ‘^the idea of a United India 
working for lier salvation Advance would be 
gradual, but the resources of the country must 
be devoted to it, and the people educated. For a 
hundred years England had ruled India, but four 
villages out of every five were without a school-house, 
and seven children out of eight grew up in ignorance. 

India should be goveriu^d first and foremost in the 
interests of the Indians themselves. This result will 
be achieved only in proportion as we obtain more 
and more voice in the (Government of our country.^’ 

.That the Charter Act of 1838 and the 

Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 have created in the eyes of 
reactionary rulers a most inc<mvcnient situation is clear 
from a blunt declaration which another Viceroy of India, 
the late Lord Lytton, made in a confidential document 
and which has since seen the light of day. Speaking of 
our claims and expectations based on the pledges of the 
Sovereign and the Parliament of England, he wrote : 
“We all know’ that these claims and expectations never can 
or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose betw'een 
prohibiting them [the Xiitives of India] and cheating 
them, and we have chosen the least straightforward 

course.Since 1 am writing confidentially, I do 

not hesitate to say that both the Government of England 
and of India appear to me up to the present moment 
unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken 
every means in their power of breaking to the heart the 
w'ords of promise thdy had uttered to the ear. ” We 
accept Lord Lytton as an unimpeachable authority on the 
conduct of the Government in evading the fulfilment of 
the pledges. We deny his claim to lay down that our 
“ claims and expectations never can or will be fulfilled 

Our whole future, it is needless to say, is bound up 
with this question of the relative position of the tw^o races 
in this country. The domination of one race over another 
—especially when there is no great disparity between 
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their intellectual endowments or their general civilisation 
—inflicts great in jury on the subject race in a thousand 
insidious ways. On tlie moral side, the present situation 
is steadily destroying our capacity for initiative and 
dwarfing us as men of action. On the material side, it 
has resulted in a fearful impoverishment of the people. 
For a hundred years and more now India has been for 
members of tlie dominant race a country where fortunes 
were to be made, to be taken out and spent elsewhere. 
As in Ireland tlie evil of absentee landlordism has in the 
past aggravated tlie racial domination of the English 
over the Irish, so in India what may lie called absentee 
capitalism has been added to the racial ascendancy of 
Englishmen. A great and ruinous drain of wealth 
from th(' country has gone on for many years, the net 
excess of exports over imports (including treasure) 
during the last forty year;> amounting to no less than a 
thousand millions sterling. The steady rise in the death- 
rate of the country from 21 p(»r thousand, the average 
for 18S2-S1., to dO per thousand, tin* average for 1S92- 
94, and 24 per thousand, the present average—is a 
terrible and conclusi\e proof of this continuous impoverish¬ 
ment of the mass of our people. India's best intei*ests 
—material and moral— no less than the honour of 
England, demand that the policy of equality for the 
two races promised by the Sovereign and by Parliament 
should be faithfully and courageouslv carried out. 

Mr. (iokhale tlien turned to the bureaucracy, and 
bitterly blamed the system, adding that “ the 
bureaucracy is growing frankly selfish and openly 
hostile to tlieir [the educated classes] national 
aspirations. It was not so in the past.'* And he 
spoke of the different feeling within living memory, 
when the rulers looked forward to India's Self- 
Government. It was pretended that the people were 
indifferent, but what the educated Indians think 
to-day, the rest of India thinks to-morrow 
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Lastly, Mr. Gokhale advised concentration on 
selected portions of the Congress programme : (1) a 
larger and larger share in administration and control, 
by a steady substitution of Indians for Europeans; 
(2) improvement in methods of administration ; (3) re¬ 
adjustment of financial arrangements; and (4) measures 
to improve the condition of the people. An elabora¬ 
tion of these brought his splendid speech to a close. 

The approval of the Subjects’ Committee was 
given, and the Congress adjourned. 

On the second day, after noting some telegrams of 
good wishes, the President moved from the Chair the 
first Resolution of welcome to T. R. H. the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and it was enthusiastically 
carried. 

Resolution 11, on the further reform of the 
Legislative Councils, was moved by the Hon. 
Mr. J. Choudhuri, who rinnarked that recent 
legislation would liave been very different had the 
Supreme Council been more than a debating society. 
Indians practically said to the officials : ‘‘ That is our 
suggestion : reason is on our side : justice is on our 
side: the votes are on your side : do just as you 
please.” The Hon. Mr. L. A. Ooviiidaraghava Iyer 
seconded in a weighty speech, pointing out that 
England’s chief aim was not merely to govern India 
efficiently but '' to make her Self-Governing,” and 
for this larger representation was needed. Messrs. 
R. P. Karandikar, G. S. Khaparde, Ali Muhammad 
Bhimji, and Surendranath Bannerji supported, and 
the Resolution was carried. 
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Resolution III was on Excise Policy and Administra¬ 
tion, and was ably moved by Sir Bhalchandra 
Krislina, seconded by Mr. G. A. Natesan, supported 
by Mr. H. S. Bhatia and carried. 

Resolution IV dealt with repre.‘^entation, but on 
lines different from those of Resolution II, for it 
asked that eacli l^rovince in India should return two 
members to the House of ('omrnons, that three 
Indians should ))e placed on the India Council, 
two in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and one in 
the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras. 
Mr. (t. Srinivasa Ibio moved tlie Resolution in a 
short speecli, Mr. S. R. Das formally seconded it, 
Mr. Fazal Husain supported it, and it was unani¬ 
mously carried. 

Mr. Arnbalal Desai moved Resolution V, suggest¬ 
ing a revival of Parliamentary en<|uiries into tlie 
condition of the country, and the placing of the 
Secretary of State’s salary on tlie British estimates. 
He recalled the value of the enquiries on the renewals 
of the East India (Company’s (’hartor, and such en¬ 
quiries might mitigate present evils. Mr. Tarapada 
Bannerji seconded, laying stress on the importance 
of such enquiries. Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar sup¬ 
ported, noting that when the Government of India 
had been transferred to the Crown, serious misgivings 
had been felt as to Parliamentary control, and they 
had been justified. Good might come out of such 
enquiries as were proposed, as the knowledge 
obtained would touch the heart of the British people. 
The Resolution was carried. 
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Kesolution VI dealt with the Public Service 
question, and was moved by Mr. N. M. Samarth, who 
dealt severely with Lord Curzon^s insolent treatment 
of the Proclamation of 1858, saying that happily 
for his Lordship and unhappily for India, we are not 
living in the days of Burke and Sheridan. Otherwise 
one could well imagine the fate that would probably 
have befallen the late Viceroy on his return to 
England, after trifling with the Queen^s Proclamation.’^ 
Pandit Bishan Narayana Dhar seconded, pointing to 
the eminent Indians who were debarred from holding 
high ap 2 :)ointments in the Public Service of their own 
country”. Mr. J. Simeon and the Hon. Mr. K. R. 
Guruswami Aiyav supported, and the Resolution was 
carried. The Congress then adjourned. 

On the third day, Mr. G. Subrainania Iyer moved 
Resolution VII, dealing with the fashion in which 
the artificial sur^duses were disposed of, and referred 
to Mr. Gokhale’s speech in the previous year as tlie 
basis of his own. Mr. R. N. Mudholkar seconded, 
deploring the unsoundness of Indian finance, and 
pointing out that expenditure grew from military 
extravagance, and high berths for Europeans, while 
education was starved. Mr. Mathura Das supported, 
and the Resolution was carried. 

Mr. H. A. Wadia moved Resolution VIII, on 
the hopeless subject of military expenditure, and 
asked that the 10 millions sterling sanctioned for 
military purposes be spent in education and in 
reducing the ryots’ burdens. On speaking for the 
voiceless millions,” he said, '^it is not so much a 
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right that wo desire to assert as a sa(Ted duty which 
we aspire to perform Mr. V. Ryru Nambier 
seconded, urging tliat a large arniy was not needed to 
secure internal })eace; what was an army in a 
population oi' *300 millions ? The loyalty of these was 
India\s d(‘f(‘nce. After speeclies from Messrs. N. B. 
Kanade and Krishna Haldev Varrna, the Resolution 
was carried. 

Resolution IX was on the South African 
troul)l(*s gnnving worse each year, the conditions of 
the fudians being far worse than under the Boers, 
urg(Hl Mr. Madanjit. Mr. B. N. Sarma spoke out 
boldly, warning Kngland that in the Empire there 
could not be pcuanaiumtly a racial supremacy, one 
race dominating another. If we are true to our¬ 
selves, tlien tlie race which has produced the great 
philosoplu'rs, the greatest statesmen and the greatest 
warriors sliall not croucli for this or that favour at 
the hands of other people. It is then and then alone 
that the South African problem, as well as other 
Indian problems will find their best solution.Well 
spoken indeed. Then, and only then. 

Dr. B. S. ^lunji remarked that Indians as a Nation 
were boycotted, b(>th in and out of India, Foreigners 
in India dominated and ruled, and Indiana in foreign 
countries were ruthlessly boycotted. Our rulers do 
not believe that we are men.^^ The Resolution was 
carried. 

Mr. Romosh Chandra Dutt gave a charm even 
to our old friend the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions, embodied in Resolution X, and 
34 
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the Hon. Mr. Setalwad duly seconded it. Dr. Satish 
Chandra Bannerji supported, urging the need to make 
British justice sound. Mr. Bislnuipada Chatterji 
added some instances of the miscarriages of justice, 
and the Resolution passed—as usual. 

Police Reforms were entrusted to their old cham¬ 
pion, Mr. S. Sinlia, and he moved Resolution XI, and 
said how hitterly tlie Police Commission had dis¬ 
appointed them, constituting a special l^olice Service 
from which Indians should be excluded, Ijord Curzon^s 
corps- tVvUfe, reserved to Kuropeans. Messrs. Jogiah, 
Ishwar Saran, Nargunti Kar, A. (!. Parthasarathi 
Naidu, and Kaliprasanna Kavyabisliarad, all spoke to 
it, and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XII against the Partition of Bengal was 
moved by Mr. Surendranath Banntn-ji, as soon as the 
shouts of Bande Mataramallowed him to speak. 
With passionate eloquence lie voiced the anger of his 
people, and declared that agitation sliould never stop 
until the Partition was cancelled. He proved to be a 
true prophet, and the cancellation in 1911 proved 
what agitation could do, even in India, under coercion 
and an autocracy. He described the grief and 
excitement in Calcutta: ‘^the shops w^ere closed, 
the domestic hearth was not lit, food was not 
cooked The Government was busy forging in¬ 
struments of repression, laying the foundation for the 
inauguration of a reign of terror Meetings were 
prohibited, Sankirtan processions stopped, the singing 
of Bande Mataram punished, boys prosecuted and 
sent to gaol. They believed God was with them, and 
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men fortified by such belief and working under such 
conviction are irresistible and invincible ; there is no 
danger wliicli they are not ready to brave, no 
difficulty which they are not prepared to surmount 

Mr. A. Choudhuri seconded in a witty speech, 
and Messrs. Baiknnthanath Hen, C. V. Vaidya (Rao 
Bahadur), S. Hinha, Hadayat Bakshi, Al)dul Kasim, 
R. N. Mudholkar (Rao Baliadiir) and Xussuruddin, 
voiced, in one indignant protest after another, the 
anger and dett*rinination of India. Not often has 
the Nati(nial Congress witnessed such a scene of 
excitement. 

Then came Resolution XIII, protesting against the 
repressive measures adopted to crush the antagonism 
that Lord Curzon’s tyranny had created. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya showed, in moving it, that not 
one act of violence had been committed by the people, 
in spite of all that had occurred. Xo protest was 
heeded, and as a last measure of despair the boycott 
of foreign goods was adopted. Then came a series 
of repressive measures; ‘‘persecution is the only word 
that you can use for the measures adopted. Ear¬ 
nestly he hoped that the Government would put an 
end to the boycott by removing its cause. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, seconding, congratulated Bengal 
on its splendid opportunity of heralding a new 
political era for the country. The English had taught 
them how to resist when they had a grievance, and 
the English expected them to show more manliness 
in their struggles for liberty. They must show that 
they were longer beggars, and that we are 
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subjects of an Empire where people are striiggliug to 
achieve that position which is tlieir right If other 
Provinces followed the example of Bengal the day 
was not far distant when they would win. 

Messrs. H. A. VVadia, W. D. A. Khare, V. Krishna- 
swami Aiyar—who recounted the example of Ireland 
and of China—A. H. Gaznavi—wlio exposed the vio¬ 
lent and hysterical beliaviour of Afr. Bamfylde Fuller, 
his threats, and his rudeness to respectable men, 
whom he rated and insulted like a bully/^ blood¬ 
shed might be necessary,^’ lie said, and the Gurkhas 
had been brought to check the state of affairs— 
Panday Ramsaran Lai and G. S. Kliaparde all 
spoke, the Resolution was passed, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

The Congress met for the fourtli time cm December 
30th, and the President called on Mr. ITeramba 
Chandra Maitra to move Res(dution XIV on Education, 
which protested against the policy of oflicialising and 
restricting education, thanked the Clovernment for 
some special grants made, though insufficient to meet 
the count^y^s needs, and urged the recommendations 
made by the Industrial Education Committee, and the 
e.stablishment of a Polytechnic Institute, with affiliated 
schools and colleges. The mover made a weighty 
and impressive speech, remarking that amid the 
exciting topics of the time the perennial importance 
of education must not be overlooked. Higher 
education was openly restricted by the Government, 
who regarded one college student to every 11,000 of 
the population as too large a proportion. The 
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University Coirnnission said that it was better to 
have a comparatively small number well educated than 
a large number inadequately educated. 

Is it better that a few men should have a surfeit of 
luxury and millions should starve, than that all should l^e 
moderately fed ? Is it better that a few healthy strong 
giants should stri<le aciHws the face of the country, and 
others should be so many skeletons ? Is it better that 
there should be a f<‘w saints in the country and the rest 
should l)(* blackguards, than that all men should he of 
fairly gootl character ? 

^riie (piestioii could not be better put. The view 
taken by the llni\ersity Commission is opposed to 
every modern theory of Sociidy, though it is easy to 
see why it should b(‘ the view of a foreign Government, 
determined to keep a Nation in Ixmds. Mr. Maitra 
said witli impassioned ehaiuence : 

We are denied admission into South African Re¬ 
publics; Nve are denied adinisnion into Australia. Are 
we also to be denied admission into the Republic of 
Letters? Are not to l>e admitted freely to the 

franchises of the citizenship of the great Republic of 
Letters ? .... We claim, we demand, that we should be 
helped to believe that the Rritish Gevernment in 
India is a wise and humane dispensation and not 
a scourge for the ])unishment of the people for their 
former sins. That is all we demand and ask for 
in this Resolution. The noblest service which one man 
can render to another, next to helping in the belief in the 
glory and goodness of God, is to unfold the doors of the 
temple of culture to a man, and the cruellest wrong that 
one can do for another is to withhold from him the boon 
of education, which is a solace to him in the days of 
sorrow, which is an augmentation in the days of joy, which 
is always a friend and companion. We demand that 
England shall not be deliberately guilty of that cruel 
wrong. 
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Mr. D. G. Pandhya seconded and, after many 
sound arguments against the officialising of education, 
remarked that the aim is to manufacture in 
India, to manufacture from colleges and schools, 
submissive slaves who will be willing instruments 
in the hands of des])ots who live n])()n the people of 
this country Dr. Nilratan Sircar, supporting, 
advocated industrial education, pleading for an adapt¬ 
ation of technical education as in Japan, America and 
Germany. Messrs. M. K. Patel, Ramananda Chatterji 
—who said that India’s political salvation depended 
on mass education—and Nareschandra Sen supported 
the Resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak, who was receiv^ed with an 
ovation,” says the Report, moved Resolution XV on 
Famine, Poverty, Economic Enquiry and Land 
Revenue ; he urged the duty of (lovernment to deal 
with the causes of poverty, to eiisure prosperity; 
Governments would not be needed if there were 
universal well-being, any more than doctors would 
be wanted if there were no disease. Pandit 
Gokarnath seconded, Messrs. N. K. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Sanktu Prasad, Rambhuj Dutt, and K. N. 
Deskmukh supported, and the Resolution was 
carried. 

The Hon. Mr. G. K. Parekh moved and-Mr. Ali 
Muhammad Bhimji seconded. Resolution XVI, to 
relieve the Muhammadan pilgrims of the Bombay 
quarantine in view of the 10 days’ quarantine at 
Kamran. The Resolution was supported by Moulvi 
Abdul Kayum and Mr. G. S. Khare, and passed. 
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Resolution XVII, the Omnibus, was put from the 
Chair. Mr. K. Venkata Rao proposed and Mr. J. N. 
Roy seconded Resolution XVIII, supporting Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji's candidature at South Lambeth ; 
and Mr. D. A. Khare moved aiul Mr. K. Nara- 
yaua Rao seconded Resolution XIX, thanking 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale and I^ala Lajpat Rai for 
their gr(‘at services in England. xMr. M. V. Joshi 
then moved Resolution XX, appointing Mr. Gokhale 
to be the Delegate of the Congress to urge the more 
pressing ])roposals of the Congress on the authorities 
in England. Mr. (\ Vijiaraghavachari seconded, and 
Sister Nivedita supported the Resolution, urging the 
Congress to remember the birth of Nationality in 
Europe, an impulse against the Napoleonic movement, 
a century before ; now history was repeating itself, 
and India must speak for the salvation of Europe, 
for the English Empire must be Imperialism or 
Nationality^, Slavery of Nations or Freedom for the 
peoples of the earth. 

Resolution XXI appointed a Standing Committee 
to promote the objects of the Congress throughout 
the year. Resolution XXII re-appointed the Secre¬ 
taries; Resolution XXIII thanked Sir William 
Wedderburn and the British Committee. Then 
Mr. Yatindranath Choudhuri invited the next Con¬ 
gress to Calcutta, the Congress gladly accepting. 

Finally, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in words 
of deepest gratitude and admiration, voiced the 
love and trust of India in the vote of thanks to 
the President, endorsed by tumultuous applause ; 
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Mr. Surendranatli Bannerji seconded, and Mr. Gokhale 
very briefly replied. Thus had the Twenty-first 
National Congress its ending. 

resolutions 

Message of Welcome to Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 

I. Resolved -That this Congress, ropi'esentiii^jf His Majesty’s 
Indian .subjects of all races, creeds ancl communities, most humbly 
and rchpectlully offers it.s loj'al and dutiful welcome to Their Royal 
Hiefhnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of 
their visit to India. 

The Congress is deeply touched by the expressions of Their 
Highnesses’ sentiments of cordial good-will towards the people of 
Indin, is confident that the jicrvonal knonlodge gained during tlie 
present tour vill stimulate their kindly intfrest in the welfare of 
its peojile, and it express's the fer\ent hope that His Royal 
Highness will be graciou'<iy pleased to submit, to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, the eaim>t prayer of this Congress that the 
principles of the Queen’s Proclamation bo enforced in the 
Government of this countiy. 

(a) That the President do subuiit the above resolution to 
Ills Royal Highness by wire. 


Representation 

II. Resolved—That in the opinion of this Congress the time 
has arrived for a further expansion and reform of the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils, so that they may become more 
representative of the people, and the non-official members thereof 
may have a real voice in the Government of the country. The 
Congress recommends an increase in the number of non-official and 
elected members and the grant to them of the right of dividing the 
Councils in financial matters coming before them ; the head of the 
Government concerned possessing the power of veto. 

IV. Resolved—That in the opinion of this Congress the time 
has arrived when the people of India should be allowed a larger 
voice in the administration and control of the affairs of their 
country by: 

(a) The bestowal on each of the Provinces of India the 
franchise to return at least two members to the British House of 
Commons. 
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(6) The appointment of not lesH than three Indian gentlemen 
of proved ability and experience as inemborH of the Secretary of 
State's Council. 

(c) The apj>ointnient of two Indians as nu mbers of the 
Govornor-Gcnerars Executive Coumdl an>l of one Indian as a 
member of the Executive Councils of Bomba\ and Madras 

BxclBe 

III. Resolved—That (a) this Congress, wliile thanking the 
Government of India for the a])pointnient of a Committee to 
enquire into Exci8t3 Administration in the he\end Pro\ iiices of the 
country, n*grets that its composition i*' exthisnt ly ofticial, and that, 
therefore, it cannot inspire full public contidi nce , 

(h) this CongiesH, coin'iirring in the opinion of previous 
Congresses, expresses its delib<*ratt‘ con\ietion lliat th(‘ recognition 
of the principle of local option in prat tical admim^tration and a 
large reduction in the number of existing Inpior-shops aie conditions 
precedent to any satisfactory reft im in Excise Atlministration , 

(r) this Congress resjicctfully iirgt's on the (io\ ei nme-nt of 
India the dcsinibility of speetlily carrMi.g out the jinncipiil 
proposals contained in Sir Fredrick boh s memtu'andiim of last 
year on Excise Adminislration , 

{(1) that the Congress begs to pjotest against the Mrtual 
shelving, by the Government of Imba in its (‘\(‘(uti\e capacity, of 
the Bengal Excise Bill, which has been w(dcomod as a sound and 
progressive piece of temjieranco legislation 

Periodioal ESnqidries 

V. Resolved—That this Coiigiess is of opinion that to enable 
the Parliament to discharge more satisfactorilv its responsibility in 
regard to the Government of India, periialical Parliamentary en¬ 
quiries into the condition of India should bo revived, and the salary 
of the Secretary of State for India should bo placed on the British 
estimates. 


Publlo Service 

VI. Resolved—(a) That, in the opinion of the Congress, the 
principles and policy enunciated by the Government of India in 
their Resolution, dated 24th May, 1904, on the subject of the 
employment of Indians in the higher gmdes of tlio Public Service, 
are inconsistent with those laid down in the Parliamentary Statute 
of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 by the late Queen-Empress, 
and this Congress enters its respectful bvt emphatic protest against 
an attempt to explain away pledges solemnly given by the 
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Sovereign and Parliament to the people of this country, and to 
deviate from arrangements delihemtely arrived at by the Govern¬ 
ment after a careful examination of the whole question by a Public 
Commission. 

(h) That this Congress is of opinion that the true remedy 
for many existing tinancial and administrative evils lies in the 
wider em])loyment of Indians in the higher blanches of the 
country’s st'rvice ; and while eont lining with previous Congresses 
in urging that immediate effect should be g-iveu to the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of 2nd Juih‘, 189II, in fav'oiir of holding 
the competitive examinations for the Civil Services simultaneously 
m England and in India, this Congress places on record its firm 
conviction that the only satisfactory solution of this question is to 
be found in the re-organisation of the Indian Civil Service, w’hich 
should be reconstituted on a decentralised basis, its judicial 
functions in the meantime being partly transferred to persons who 
have been trained in the profession of law. 

(r) That this Congr<‘Ss, concurring in th(‘ opinion of the last 
Congress, deplores the abolition of th(‘ competitive* test for the 
Provincial Service. Past experience has ain}>li> established the fact 
that a system of Government nomination degenerates, in the 
special circumstances of this country, into a system of appointment 
by official favour, and thus by bunging unfit men into the Service, 
impairs the efficiency of the administration and, in addition, 
unfairly discredits the fitness of Indians for high office. This 
Congress, therefore, respectfully urges the Government of India to 
restore the competitive test for the Prov incial Service. 

Finance 

VII. Resolved—That this Coiigi*es8, while appreciating the 
action of the Government of India in applying a portion of its 
surplus revenues last March to some of the purposes recommended 
by the Congress, is of opinion that the financial relief given by 
it to the tax-payers of this country during the last three years has 
been most inadequate, and the Congress regrets that advantage has 
been taken of recent surjiluses to increase largely the military 
expenditure of the country, raise the salaries of European officials 
in several departments and create a number of new postiy for them. 
The Congress urges that any surplus that may arise in the future 
should, in the first place, be utilised for purposes of remission of 
taxation, and, secondly, be devoted to objects directly benefiting the 
people, such as imparting scientific, industrial and agricultural 
education, providing increased facilities of medical relief and 
assisting Municipal and Local Boards with grants to undertake 
urgently needed measures of sanitary reform, and the improvement 
of means of communication in the interior. 
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Military 

VIII. Resolvod— (a) That this Congrons, while recording its 
emphatic protest against any change \\hich weakens the supremacy 
of the Civil control o\cr the Military authorities, is of opinion that 
the necessary Civil contix)! cannot be adequately exercised until and 
unless the representativ'oa of the tax-payers are placed in a position 
to infliience such control. 

(b) That this CongiTSs eamc‘stly repeats its protest against 
the continued increase in the military expenditure, which is 
unnecessary, unjust and lM‘\ond the capacit}' of the Indian people, 

(r) 'J'liat this Congress ‘is (listinctly of opinion that as the 
military expenditurt* of this country is determined, not by its own 
military needs and nMpiinmients alone but also by the exigencies of 
British supremacy and British policy in the East, it is only fair 
that a pn)|M)rtionate share of such exjx'nditure should l>e met out of 
the British Evchetpior and shared by the Einpin* at large, instead of 
the whole of such e\p<*nditun* falling on a [lart of the Empire 
which is the [loorest and the least able to bear it. 

(</) That in view of the changed position of affairs in Asia, 
due to the recent war betwcen Russia and JHjmn and the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, this Congress earnestly urges that the large 
expt*nditui*e of 10 millions sterling sanctioned last year for the Re¬ 
organisation scheme bo not now incurred, and the mone> be devoted 
to an extension of education in all its bnuiches and induction of 
the ryot’s burdens. 

Indians in British Colonies 

JX. Resolved—That (u) this Congress, while expressing its 
sense of satisfiu'tion at the passing by the Australian House of 
representatives, of u Bill to amend the Law of Immigration so as to 
avoid hurting the susceptibilities of the |K)ople of India, again 
places on record its sense of deep regret that British Indians should 
continue to be subjected to harassing and degrading restnetions 
and denied the ordinary rights of British citizenship in His 
Majesty’s Colonies. The Congress particularly protests against the 
enfon*ement by the British (Tovernment of disabilities on the 
Indian settlers in the Transvaal and Orange River Crown Colonics, 
which were not enforced oven under the old Boor rule, in spite of 
declarations by His Majesty’s Minister that the treatment of the 
Indian subjects of the King-Emperor by the Boer Government 
was one of the causes of the late war; 

(b) in view of the important part the Indian settlers have 
played ip the development of the Colonics, their admitted loyalty 
and peaceful and industrious habits, their useful and self-sacriffoing 
services daring the recent war, and, above all, the great constitution* 
al importance of the principle of equal treatment of all oitisens of 
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the Empire anywhere ‘in the King’s Dominions, this Congress 
respectfully, but strongly, urges the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s (Tovernment to insist, by prohibiting, if necessary, the 
emigration of indentured labour and adopting other retaliatory 
measures, on the recognition of the status of Indian emigrants as 
British citizens in all the Colonies. 

Legal 

X. Resolved —(a) That in the opinion of this Congress a com¬ 
plete separating of Judicial from EKocutivo functions must now be 
carried out without further delay; (b) that this Congress, 
concurring with previous Congresses, urges that the Judicial 
Service, in all parts ot‘ the country, should bo recruited from the 
Legal profession more birgely than at present, as the system of 
appointing Civilians without special legal training to high judicial 
otlices does not lead to satisfactory administration of justice in 
the Muffasal. 


Police 

XT. Resolved—That this Congress, while noting with satisfac¬ 
tion some useful reforms recommended by the Police Commission, 
regrets that adequate measures have not been adopted to materially 
improve the efficnmcy and the honesty of the Police Service. 

That tills Congress records its conviction . 

(1) I’hat competitive examinations for the recruitment of 
the Police Service in the higher grades should be thrown open to 
all classes of British subjects instead of being contined to candidates 
of British birth, and th,it such examinations should be held 
simultaneously in England and in India. 

(2) That educated Indians should be largely employed in 
the higher grades in order to secure efficiency in work. 

(3) That enlistment in tho Provincial Service should be by 
competitive examinations. 

(4) And lastly, that District Officers, who are the heads of 
tho Police, should bo relieved of judicial work and of all control 
over tho Magistracy of tho District. 

Goeroion 

The Partition of Bengal 

XII. Resolved—^That this Congress records its emphatic 
protest against tho Partition of Bengal in the face of the strongest 
opposition on the part of the people of the Province. 

That having regard to the intense dissatisfaction felt by the 
entire Bengali community at tho dismemberment of their Province 
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and their nmnifeflt diHiiiclinatioii to aecept the Partition U8 an 
accomplished fact, this Congress appeals to the Government of 
India and to the Secretary of State to reverse or modify the 
arrangements made in such a manner as to conciliate public opinion, 
and allay the excitenunit and unrest manifest among large masses 
of the people. 

That this Congress recommends the adoption of some armnge- 
ment \^hich would ho consistent \>ith administnitixe efficiency, and 
would place the entire Bengali cMunmunity under one undi\ided 
administnition either by the n}»pointment of a Governor and Council, 
or by the adoption of some other administrative arrangement that 
may be thought desirable. 

lit’jn cssN e Metixire'i 

XT IT. Resolved - Tliat this Congress records its earnest and 
emphatic protest against the repressive measures which have been 
adopted by the authorities in Bengal after the p(*oph‘ there had 
been comjielled to resort to the boycott of foreign goods as a last 
protest, and jierhaps the only constitutional and elTectiv'e means 
left to tliem of drawing tlu‘ attention of the British jniblic to the 
action of tlu» ffov<*rnment of India in persisting in their determina¬ 
tion to partition Bengal, in utter disregard of the universal prayers 
and protests of tlie people. 

[See X\MI, (h] 


Bduoation 

XIV^. Resolved- (u) That this Congress I’cpeats its pnitest 
against the jiresent ywilicy <)f the Government of India in respect 
of High ami Secondary education, as being one of officialising tlie 
governing bodies of the Universities and restricting tlie sprc'ad of 
education. 

(h) That this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for the special grants made this year to Primary and High 
Education, again places on record its tirin conviction that the 
material and moral interests of the country ilemand a much larger 
ex])enditui*e than at iirosent on all bmnehes of education, and a 
beginning in the direction of Free Primary Education. 

(c) That in the opinion of this Congress the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee on Industrial Education should be promptly 
carried out by the Government for the better provision of Technical 
Education to the youth of the country. The Congress especially 
urges the Government to order an Industrial Survey as recommended 
by the Committee, and as suggested by the Government of India 
itself in its Home Department Resolution No. 199, dated 18th June, 
1888, ns a necessary preliminary to the introduction of an 
organised system of Technical education in the several Provinces. 

35 
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(d) That at least ono contral fully-equipped Polytoehnic 
Institute should bo e'^tablished in the country >vith minor technical 
schools and colleges in the different Provinces, 

Poverty 

XV. Resolved—That this Congress do})loros fresh outbreaks 
of famine in se\eral parts of tho country, and holding that the 
frequent occurrences of famines are <lue to the great poverty of the 
people, which forces large numbers of th(*m to throw themselves on 
State help at the first toiudi of scarcity, it again urges the Covern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State to institute a detailed 
enquiry into the economic condition of a few typical villages in 
different parts of India. 

(1) This Congress is of ojiinion that the property of an agri¬ 
cultural country like India cannot be secured without a definite 
limitation of the State dcunand on land, such as was proposed by 
Lord Canning in 1802, or by Lord Ripon in 1882. 

(2) It regrets that Lord Curzon, in his Land Resolution of 
1902, failed to recognise any such limitation, and declined to accept 
the suggestions of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Garth and other 
memorialists 

(3) It holds tliat a ?*easonable and definite ri'striction of tho 
State-demand, and not tin* restriction on tenants’ rights, such as 
has found favour in recent vears, is the true rmnedy for the growing 
impoverishment of the agricultural population. 

Quarantine at Bombay 

XVI. Resolved'—Tliat having regard to tho fact that there is 
ten days international quarantiiK' in evistence at Kamran, this 
Congress holds that the cjiiarantine of five days imposed at tho 
port of Bombay upon the Mnsalrnan pilgnms before embarking 
for Jedda is unnecessary and vexatious, and produces a feeling of 
discontent, this Congress, therefore, prays that tho (juarantine 
imposed at Bombay be entirely abolished. 

Provinoial Grievances 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, strongly urges— 

(1) The constitution of the Panjab into a Regulation Province. 

(2) The expansion and reform of the Panjab Legislative 
Council in accordance with the Indian Council Act of 1892. 

(3) The establishment of a Chartered High Court of Judica¬ 
ture in the Panjab. 
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(4) Th(3 EnacttMcnt of LeK“i8liition f»3r Bcrar by the Supreme 
Legislative O^uncil and not by Executive* order of the Governor- 
Genenil in Council. 

(5) The restoration, to the people of the Central Provinces 
of the rif'ht to elect their repn'sentative on the Snpn ino Legislative 
Council instead of his being nominated by the Gfjvernment. 

(0) The cancellation f)f the Go\ernmei'i oi India Notification 
of 25th June, 1891, in the Foreign Depaifmerit, gagging the Press in 
territories under British adininistiution in Nati\e States as being 
serious infringmnent of the liberty of the Press in those tracts. 

India and tlie General Eleotion 

XVIII KcMohed—^Tliat this Congia^ss dt'hires to accord its 
most cordial support to the candidature of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji 
for North Ijambetli, an<Iaj)p(Uils to the eleetors (if that constituency 
to return him to I’arliament 

Thanks of Congress 

XIX. Bcrtolvcd— I'hat this Congress dc'^ires to record its sense 
of high appn‘ciatioM of the manner in u hieb fin* Hon. Mr G. K. 
Gokhale, C. I. E , and Lala .Lajpat Uai discharged llie onerous duties 
imposed on them in England. 

XXIII Kesohed—'That this Congrt ^s desirt's to convey to wSir 
William Wedderhurn, Hart., and tin* otlier members of the British 
Committ(‘e, it.s most grateful thanks for their di‘•interested serWees 
in tin? cause of India’s political ad\ancemenf 

Appointment of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale as 
Delegate to England 

XX. Resolx'd— 'I’hat in mow of the iinportanee of urging the 
more pn'ssiiig jiroposals of th(‘ Congress on the attention of the 
authorities in England at the pn^sent juiietuie, the Congress 
apjioiuts its President, the Hon Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
C.I.E , as its delegate, and deputes him to proceed to England for 
this ]uirpo8e. 

Congress Work 

XXL Resolved—That a St4inding Committee of the Congress 
be appointed to promote the objects of the Congress and to take 
such steps during the year as may be necessary to give effect to the 
Resolutions of the Congre.s.s. 

That the following gentlemen be appointed niombors of the 
Standing Committee for the year 1906 : 

(1) Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, K.C.l.E. (Bombay). 

(2) Hon. Daji Abaji Khare (Bombay). 
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(3) G. Subrainania Iyer Esq. (Madras). 

(4) Hon. Nawab Syod Muhammad (Madras). 

(5) Sureiidranath Bannerji, Esq (Calcutta). 

(6) A Choudhuri Esq. (Calcutta). 

(7) Maiilvi Abdul Kasim (Burdwan). 

(8) S. Sinha Esq. (Bankipur). 

(9) Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad) 

(10) Munshi Ganga Prasad Varma (Lucknow). 

(11) Lala Lajpat Bai (Lahore). 

(12) Lala Harkishan Lai (Lahore). 

(13) Kao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar (Amraoti) ; 
with 

(14) D. E Wacha Escj. (Bombay) ; and 

(15) Hon. Mr. G. K Gokhale, C.i.E. (Poona). 

Formal 

XXII. Resolved ” That this Congres.s re-ap])oints A. O Huuu' 
Esq , C B , to be General Secretary, and I). E Wacha Esq. and the 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.I E , to be Joint General Secretaries 
for the ensuing year. 

XXIV. Resolved—That the Twenty-second Indian National 
Congress do assemble, on such day after (’hristmas Day, 1906, as 
may later be determined on at Calcutta. 


as Secre¬ 
taries of tlio 
Committee. 



CHAPTER XXll 

X^KVKK before nor since IDOb, has the Congress seen 
such a gatliering as that whicli assembled at Calcutta 
on the 2()th, 27t]i, 28th and 29th of December in that 
memorabb* year. A huge Pavilion was erected by 
the Kussa Road, l^howanipur, seating 10,000 person^, 
with wide passages that gave standing room to 
another 4,000; Bengal had been roused from end to 
end, all India sympathiscHl with her wrongs, and 
1,008 delegates came to show their love, 'i'hey came 
from ; 


Bengal ... . . .. ... . 080 

U. P. 187 

Pan jab . . .. 189 

C. P. (90), Berar (00), Jaipur (1), Indore 
(1), Seciuuh'rabad (0), Bangalore (2) ... 100 

Bombay ... ... ... 2()2 

Madras ... ... ... ... ... 221 

Burma . . .. . . ... . . 8 


1,008 


Only once has this miinber been overtopped, in 
the memorable Congress of 1889, to which Charles 
Bradlaugh came, and never have the delegates been 
so evenly distributed as on this occasion. 
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The welcome given to the President-elect and 
past Presidents^ as they came on to the platform with 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghosh, rang out from 20,000 tliroats, and 
when silence was obtained, Mr. Narendranath Sen, 
the patriot Editor of The Indian Mirror, opened the 
proceedings with a prayer, and two men choirs and a 
third of 30 young girls, sang National songs. Then 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh welconu^d the delegates, and 
spoke with deep sorrow in that the year had robbed 
Bengal of two of lier best beloved, W. C. Bannerji 
and Ananda Mohan Bose, leaders sorely needed now, 
compassed as they were Avith dangers and darkness. 
They had been afflicted by Hoods and famine, but 
far worse were the politicMl perils around them. 
Lord Cnrzon had found India comparatively content¬ 
ed, and had left her fermenting with unrest, and his 
parting gift Avas tlie Partition of a Province, for 
Avhich he had always dissembled his love 

The Partition of Bengal was folloAved by Russian 
methods of Government, with this difference, that the 
officials Avho devised them wero Englishmen, while the 
Russian official is at least the countryman of those whom 
he governs or misgoverns. The singing of national songs 
and eA^en the cry of “ Bande Mataram ” were forbidden 
under severe penalties. This ordinance was fittingly 
succeeded by the prosecution of schoolboys, the quarter¬ 
ing of military and punitive police, the prohibition and 
forcible dispersion of public meetings, and these high¬ 
handed proceedings attained their crown and completion 
in the tragedy at Barisal, when the Provincial Conference 
was dispersed by the Police, who wantonly broke the 
peace in order, I imagine, to keep the peace. Now, 
though we are a thoroughly loyal people and our loyalty 
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is Dot to be easily shaken because it is founded on a more 
solid basis than mere sentiment, I have no hesitation in 
saying tliat we should be less than men if we could for¬ 
get the tragedy of that day, the memory of which will 
always fill us with shame and humiliation. And this leads 
me to remark that it was not cowardice that prevented 
our young men from retaliating. It was their respect 
for law and order—their loyalty to their much reviled 
leaders that kept them in check. All this has now 
happily been put an end to. But as soon as the cloud 
began to lift, those Anglo-Indians who are obliged to 
live in this land of regrets merely from a high sense of 
duty were seized witli the fear that their monopoly of 
philanthropic work iniglit be interrupted, and immediate¬ 
ly commeuiced a campaign of slander and misrepresen¬ 
tation which in virulence and mendacity has never been 
equalled. I. S.’s in masks and editors of Anglo- 
Indian newspapers forthwith began to warn the English 
people that we were thoroughly disloyal, ferreting out 
sedition with an ingenuity which would have done no 
discredit to the professors of Laputa. 

He then spoke of Swadeshisni, in which you see 
the cradle of a New India. To speak of such a move¬ 
ment as disloyal is a lie and calumny. We love 
England, with all her faults, but we love India more. 
If this is disloyalty, we are, I am proud to say, 
disloyal.He closed with some wise words of counsel 
to the younger men, furious with the wrongs they 
suffered, of grave warning to England, coupled with a 
declaration of his belief in her ju.stice. 

Raja Peary Mohan Mukerji proposed, the Hon. 
Nawab Syed Muhammad seconded, Mr. C. Sankaran 
Nair—remarking that “ the people of this country 
have resolved to take the development of its resources 
into their own hands ”—supported the election of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who took the chair amid a 
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scene of unparalleled eniliusiasin. The noble veteran 
spoke a few words of thanks, and then gave liis speech 
to Mr. Gokhale to read, liis 82 years not permitting 
him to address an audience of 20,000 people. 

The President, as is his wont, interspersed his 
speech with deadly quotations, buttressing every 
position he took up. He regarded the work of tlie 
Congress as twofold : First and most important is 
the question of the policy and principles of the system 
of Government under which India is to be governed 
in the future.’^ Secondly, to watch the present system 
of administration, and introduce reform till it was 
radically altered and based upon right principles 
and policy He addressed himself cliietly to the 
first. Then ho liuilt up his argument. Indians are 
British citizens, and are entitled to and claim all 
British citizens' rights". The first of these is 
Freedom. Gladstone said: Freedom is the verv 

breath of our life.We stand for liberty, our policy 

is the policy of freedom." Tho first grant of Bombay to 
the East India Company in 1009, declared all living 
thereon and their d(*scendants to be free as tliough 
living and born in England ". Tlie Boers, in 190], 
were called fellow-citizens, and had already reached 
Self-Government; India had not obtained it 200 years 
after her becoming connected with England. When 
objection was raised to his name on the register of 
electors in England, the Revising Barrister had brushed 
it aside, on the ground that as an Indian he was a 
British citizen. The Queen's letter to Lord Derby, 
bidding him draw up the Proclamation of 1858, desired 
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him to point to the privileges ^Hhe Indians will 
receive in being placed on an e([uality with the sub¬ 
jects of the British Crown She bound herself to 
Indians by the same obligations of duty which bind 
us to our other subjects/^ and she telegraphed a 
message to be read in open Darbar that ‘‘ the great 
principles of liberty, e([uity and justice are secured 
to them Edward VII, in lOOO, said that he 
hoped that througliout my dominions the grant of 
free institutions will be followed,’’ etc. These rights 
were due to them, as a reparation for all they had 
suffered. M oreover the J^ritish would not allow 
tliemselves to lx* subjected for a single day to such 
an unnatural system of (Jovernment as the one which 
has been imposed upon India for nearly a century 
and a half ”. 

He then claimed for Indians in India all the 
control that Englishmen had in England. This 
Avas a necessity, in order to remedy the great 
economic evil which was at the root of Indian poverty. 
It was ** absolutely necessary ” for the progress and 
welfare of the Indian people. ‘‘ l^he whole matter 
can be comprised in one word, Self-Government, ov 
Swaraj, like that of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies.” When should a beginning be made 
which should automatically develop into full Self- 
Government ? At once. “ Not only has the time 
fully arrived, but had arrived long past.” 

Simultaneous examinations should at once be 
held for the Public Service, so as to change the 
administration from foreign to Indian, and then 
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transferred entirely to India. Free and compulsory 
education must be given. Representation, real and 
living, must be granted. Were Indians to remain 
under the barbarous system of despotism, unworthy 
of British instincts, principles and civilisation ? Just 
financial relations must be established at once. 
They require no delay or preparation. It only needs 
the determination and will of the British Govern¬ 
ment to do justice.” If the British made up 
their mind to do their duty” they could devise 
means to accord Self-Government within no distant 
time ”. He did not despair, but they must work, and 
agitate both in England and India. 

Agitation is the life and soul of the whole political, 
social and industrial history of England. It is by agitation 
the English have accomplished their most glorious achieve¬ 
ments, their prosperity, tlnn’r liberties and, in short, their 
first place among the Nations f)f the world. The whole life 
of England every day, is all agitation Ycni do not open 
your paper in the morning but read from beginning to 
end it is all agitation - Congresses and Conferences, Meet¬ 
ings and Resolutions ^/ithout end for a thousand and one 
movements local and national. From the Prime Minister 
to the humblest politician, his occupation is agitation for 
everything he wants to accomplish. The whole Parliament, 
Press, and Platform is simply all agitation. Agitation is 
the civilised peaceful weapon of moral force, and infinitely 

preferable to brute physical force, when possible. 

Agitate; agitate means inform. Inform, inform the 
Indian people what their rights are and how and why 
they should obtain them, and inform the British people 
of the rights of the Indian people, and why they should 
grant them. If we do not speak they say we are satisfied. 
If we speak we become agitators! The Indian people are 
properly asked to act constitutionally, while the Govern¬ 
ment remains unconstitutional and despotic* 
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Finally, he appealed for union between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, for Indian emancipation depended on 
this. Social Reform and Industrial progress were 
also needed. 

Self-Government is the only and chief remedy. In 
Self-Government lie our hope, stren^^tb and greatness. 

.I do not know what good fortune may be in store 

for me during the short period that may he left to me, 
and if I can leave a word of affection and devotion for 
my country and countrymen I say : Be united, persevere, 
and achieve Self-Government, so that the millions now 
perishing by poverty, famine and plague, and the scores 
of millions that are starving on scanty subsistence may 
1)0 saved, and India may once more occupy her proud 
position of yore among the greatest and civilised Nations 
of the West. 

Bande Mataram was sung, by the girls’ choir, the 
audience standing, and the Congress adjourned, after 
the Subjects Committee had been elected. 

The second day saw an equally crowded Pavilion, and 
after the singing of patriotic songs, Mr. I). E. AVacha 
read some messages of goodwill from W. T. Stead, 
Dr. Rutherford, a number of men bers of Parliament, 
and, most interesting of all, from Natal and the 
Transvaal, sending little contributions to the 
Congress, and froTu the Indian inhabitants of 
German South Africa, sending Rs. 285 to help the 
cause of their Motherland 

The President then moved Resolution I, of grief 
over the heavy death-roll of the year, Mr. AV. C. 
Bannerji, Mr. Justice Budruddin Tyabji, and Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Bose, all e^-Presidents of the Congress, 
and Mr. Viraraghavachariar, one of the leading 
workers in Madras. 
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Resolution II dealt with the wrongs inflicted on 
Indians in the Colonies, and was moved by Mr. P. K. 
Sundara Aiyar, lamenting that there were 50,000 
Indian slaves in Natal, and many others else- 
wliere in Africa, and saying that Hritisli Indians 
were discriminated against, Portuguese and French 
Indian subjects having more rights. Lord Lansdowne 
had said that among the many misdeeds of the 
South African Republic, I do not know that any fills 
me with more indignation than its treatment of these 
Indians That was before the War. The Resolution 
was seconded by Mr. 11. A. Wadia, suppqj*ted by 
Mr. Madanjit, Mr. C. V. (-hintamani and Mr. Lalit 
Mohan (rhosal, and carried. 

The Hon. Mr. B. N. Sarma moved Resolution III on 
the necessity for retrenching Indian expenditure, and 
showed that between 1898-94 and 1900-07 the gross 
expenditure had risen from 90 crores of rupees to 184 
crores of rupees annually. The net expenditure in 
1861-02 was 34 crorf^s, and in 1884-85 it was 41 crores, 
an increase of 10 per cent, while the growth of 
population was 14 per cent. But if we take from 
1884-85 to 1904-05, we find the increase of expenditure 
was 70 per cent, and of population, at the highest, of 
18 per cent. The currency policy of the Empire 
made the silver in the rupee worth only 12 annas, 
so that the ryot, to pay Rs. 8 in taxation, had to sell 
produce worth Rs. 4. During these twenty years, 
military expenditure had ^isen from 17 crores to 82 
crores, almost cent, per cent. And of this, nearly 
7 crores was spent in England, With this great 
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increase of military expenditure went the worst 
famines ever known in British India, causing some 
11 million deaths. Contrast this with the 2 million 
pounds spent in education, while England spent 16 
millions on education in her own land. 

Mr. G. A. Xatesan seconded, and pointed out that 
of the 90 crores of military expenditure 70 crores had 
been spent on wars outside the I ndian frontiers and 
in parts of India and elsewhere, all against the real 
interests of India. The Wei by Commission had re¬ 
commended that England sliould contribute to the 
cost an^l that was agreed to, but the pay of British 
soldiers in India was raised, wliich took from India 
thrice the contribution made by England. Sir Henry 
Brack(*nbury said, before that Commission ; 

If it wer(* desired to maintain British Rule in India 
only for India’s sake, then, I tliink, it would be fair to 
make India pay to the utmost farthing that could be 
shown was due to Britain’s rule over India; hut T cannot 
hut feel that Hialain’s interest in keeping India under 
Jh’itish rule is enormous. India alfords employment 
to thousands of Hiatons. India employs millions of Ihutish 
capital, and Indian eommerce is of immense value to 
(ireat Britain. Therefon* it seems to me that, India 
being held by (ireat Britain, not only for India's sake, 
Great Ih-itain should ]iay a share of the expenditure for 
this purpose ; ami in estimatinj^ what tlnit share should 
be, 1 think tliat Enirland should behave generously 
Eiigland is a rich country, and India is a poor country. 

Mr. N. M. Ramide supported, urging that the 
Government should repeal the Arras Act and give 
permission for Volunteering, and should give fuller 
employment to Indians, so reducing expenditure. 
The Resolution was carried. 

36 
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Resolution IV, separation of Judicial from Executive 
Functions, was moved by the Hon. Mr. Krishnan Nair, 
seconded by the Hon. Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar, 
supported by seven other speakers, despite its fami¬ 
liarity, and carried. Mr. Mozumdar said that he was 
chosen as seconder, because tliere was probably no 
other man in the Congress who ])Ossesses the asinine 
patience of talking more than twelve times, and each 
time only to stocks and stones Yet pc'ople ask 
why we want Home Rule ! The Resolution was carried 
with one dissentient. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Muliammad Yusuf moved 
Resolution V, asking that a Commission should be 
appointed by the (jovernment, wliich should see if the 
decisions of the Ih’iv^y (\mnci) against the validity cd 
the Wakf-i-ala-aulad were consonant with the law, 
usages, and sentiments of Muliammadans, and if tliey 
were not, that steps should be taken to legalise the 
Musalman view. The Hon. Mr. Baikunthanach Sen 
seconded, pointing out that the decisions had curtailed 
the power of Muhammadans to make provision for 
their children. Mr. A. M. Jinnah, supporting, wel¬ 
comed the Resolution as showing that the Musalmans 
could make known their grievances through the Con¬ 
gress. Moulvi Abdul Kasim and Mr. S. B. Patel 
supported, and the Resolution was carried. The 
Congress adjourned. 

The third day began with National songs, and the 
arrival of H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, accom¬ 
panied by his Prime Minister, Mr. R. C. Dutt, was 
warmly welcomed. 
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Nawab Khuja Athikulla of Dacca moved Kesolution 
VI, against the Partition of Bengal, and declared 
that Hindus and Muhammadans should enter a united 
protest against it. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji seconded, expressing 
their disappointment vvitli the ])iographer of Cobden 
and Briglit, but making excuses for him as breathing 
an undilut(‘d bu7*eaucratic atmosphere. Sir William 
Wedderburn askcid them to wait. 

Wait \No iim.st ; what else cati we do? Waiting upon 
the will of our rulei*^ ha.s h(*eii our lot for the last three 
ceiituri(‘.s. .vliall (‘(*rtainl\ wait; but not in meek 

submission to tlu‘ will of our rulers as tlu* decree of an 
inexorabhj fall*, but with tlu* tirni resol\(» tu overcome 
that fate, and work out oui* salvation. ()ur rulers must 
recogni.se tlu* new .spirit, born, it may be, of the huge 
hlund(*r of tlu* Partition, a ibrating through our hearts, 
upliftiiu,^ us to a hij^her plane of political effort. We are, 
Sirs, no longer Orientals of the old t\pe, (*ontent to 
grovel und(*r the wt‘ight of an o\(‘rmastoring fate, but we 
are Orientals of the n(‘W' school, enfranchised by English 
culture and Knglish influences, revivitied by the 
example of Oliina, Japan, and last, hut not the 
least, of Persia, and as Orientals of the new' school 
we believe that Nations by them.selves are made. 

The Resolution was .supported by Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkai, who declared that Bengal was divided 
becau.se it was too strong for the bureauci'acy, and 
that until re-union was conceded we shall go on 
agitating, striving, and doing everything that lies 
within the limits of law till we obtain redress of our 
grievances After two more gentlemen had spoken, 
the Resolution was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar moved 
Resolution VII, declaring that in view of the little 
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voice the people had in administration, and the lack 
of consideration shown by Government to their re¬ 
presentations, the Boycott was legitimate as a protest 
against Partition. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal seconded 
in a vigorous speech, and said that it Avas not a mere 
boycott of goods, but one of honorary offices and 
associations with the Government in East Bengal. 
Not one leader of the people would associate Avith the 
Lieutenant-GoA^ernor in any legislative Avork. 1'he Hon. 
Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyar justified the use 
of the Boycott in Bengal, but did not think it could 
be used ordinarily in other Provinces. Mr. A. Chou- 
dhuri pointed out that the Resolution was limited to 
Bengal, that Avas smarting under a great injury, 
and had a right to use the Boycott as a political 
weapon. 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in 
supporting, said that Bengal Avas justified in using 
the Boycott as a Aveapon, but the Congress could not 
be committed to the view of JMr. Pal and the ex¬ 
tension of the Boycott, as he described it. He hoped 
the other Provinces would never be driven to the 
necessity of using it, but that reforms needed would 
be gained without it. The Hon. Mr. Gokhale said 
that they were bound only by the Resolutions of the 
Congress, and the Resolution declared that tJie boy¬ 
cott movement marking the resentment of the people 
against the Partition of Bengal Avas and is legitimate. 
They were not bound by individual speeches. The 
Resolution was carried with one dissentient and one 
neutral. 
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Mr. Naoroji left the Hall for half an hour, and his 
place was taken by Mr. R. C. Dutt. Resolutions \1J1 
and JX were postponed, and the Resolutions on 
Education taken. 

Resolution X protested a<^ainst the educational 
policy of the (Tovernnn^nt, restricting tlie spread of 
higlier education, and asked for free education, to be 
gradually niad(‘ coinjiulsory, larger grants, technical 
education, and tlie removal of the restrictions on 
private enterprise in education. It was moved by 
Dewan Haliadur Ambalal S. Desai, seconded by 
Mr. Raghiibar Dayal, supported by Mr. C. Karuna- 
kara Mmion, .Nfessrs. M. K. Padhya, S. V. Khare, 
Harischandra Vissevdas, (J. A. ]^it(‘l, and carried. 

Resolution XI declared that the time had come to 
organise National l^ducation, Literarx, Scimitific and 
Technical, for botli boys and girls,on X^ational lines and 
under National (control. 'J'his Resolution was «appro- 
priately moved by Mr. Hirendranath Ihitta, the Hon. 
Secretary of the National Council of h]d neat ion. He 
said that Self-(loverninent was a three-faced deity, 
political, industrial and (educational. He quoted as 
describing Indian education what had been said of 
Irish : 

“Departments of Education in Ireland, primary, 
secondary, university, are directly controlled by the 
British Cxovernment. Thi^ language (^f Ireland, the his¬ 
tory of Ireland, the economics of Ireland, the possibilities 
ancl rights of Ireland find no place in the curriculum.” 
Exactly the same hero. “ Educatiem in Ireland encumbers 
the intellect, chills the fancy, and enervates the body. It 
destroys the fancy. It does not acquaint the youth with 
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the traditions of his country, nor does it afford him 
facilities for physical culture.” 

After describing what they were doing in Bengal, 
lie concluded ; 

Trust not your education to aliens. In Native souls 
and Native hands, the only hopes of nuccour rest. 

Mr. M. P. Yenkatappiah seconded, and laid stress 
on the self-reliance (unbodied in the resolution, and 
it struck the note of Nationalism. The Resolution was 
supported by Mt^ssrs. S. K. Nair, C. V. Vaidya, J. N. 
Roy, Prof. V. G. Bijapurkar, Moulvi Ismail Hasan 
Sheraji, and Mr. M. K. Patel, and was carried. 

Resolution VIII was then moved by Rao Bahadur 
P. Ananda Cliarlu ; it advocated Svvadi'slii, and the 
veteran politician urged its adoption specially by the 
well-to-do, and suggested an association of rich men 
who should give bounties to industries, as the 
Government would not do it. The Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan seconded, pointing out that the raw 
material left the country and came back as manufac¬ 
tured goods • if they were free, they would adopt 
protection, as all countries did when industries were 
nascent. It was a religious as well as a patriotic duty 
to support indigenous industries. Mr. B. G. Tilak 
supported, saying that they, the middle classes, were 
the greatest consumers of foreign goods. Self-help, 
determination and sacrifice were needed. Jjala 
Lajpat Rai urged that Indians should keep their 
capital in their own hands and utilise it, and arrange 
for the distribution of the articles they produced^ 
Messrs. Khaja Muhammad Noor Golam Ahmed Khan 
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and V. R. Joslii supported, and the Resolution was 
carried. 

Then came Resolution IX, demanding Colonial Self- 
Government, and laying down four steps to it, to be 
taken immediately (this, in 1906). Tht^ speeches were 
very short, tlie time being late, so Mr. A. Choudhuri 
only added a few sentences in moving, and the Hon. 
Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava briefiy pointed to the 
action, in the Pliilippine Islands, of the United States. 
Dr. S. K. Mullick remarked that a ))aper had said that 
the English liad coiin' here like tlie Aryans and 
Mughals, and liad come to stay ; then let them, like 
their predecessors, identify themselves with the people. 
Mc'ssrs. Bomanji Patel, V^. A. l^andit, S. B. Mitra, 
A. Ramanna, P. (J. Maitra, all supported. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah proposed and Mr. JI. Abdul Kasim seconded 
an amendment, cancelling a reservation in the 
original Resolution, ri^garding the backward class ; it 
was supported by Mr. Hatiz Abdul Rahim and 
accepted, and the amended Resolution was carried. 

The President moved from the Chair the Reso¬ 
lution re-appointing Messrs, llume, D. E. Wacha 
and G. K. Gokhale, which was duly carried (and 
should be Resolution XI A.) He moved also Resolution 
XII, thanking Sir William AVedderburn and the 
British Committee, and the Congress adjourned. 

On meeting on the fourth day, the Congress was 
startled by the news that the Rt. Hon. Mr. Samuel 
Smith, who had been present on tlie first day, 
having come to India to preside at the All-India 
Temperance Conference, had suddenly passed away. 
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Mr. Surendraiiath Bannerji moved a Kesolution of 
sorrow (No. XIII), seconded by Sir Balcliandra, and 
put with a few words from the President, who had 
known liim for 40 years. It was carried by the 
audience standing. 

Mr. C. Vijiaragliavachari moved Besolution XIV, 
on Permanent Settlement, and protesting against tlie 
view that the Land tax was rcmt. Land in India 
had never belonged to the King ; tin' Sages had 
said that the world belonged to those who were 
born on it ; private propcn-ty was gained by 
cultivation, and the King, who vas ordained for 
protection, received a share from tlie cultivators 
for his services. The idea that land belonged 
to the King was western and feudal, not Indian, 
Mr. (lokaran Misra seconded, and Mr. Mehta 
Bahadurchand supported. Mr. Kaoji Govind drew 
attention to the shortening of the period between 
Settlements in Hoshangabad, his district. It had 
been 30 years ; it was now 12. When it came under 
Britain, the Government took Es. 2,56,600 ; it rose 
after 20 years to Rs. 2,70,000. After 30 years it was 
reduced to Rs. 1,88,000, as the people could not pay, 
and was again reduced to Rs. 1,68,000. During the 
last 30 years, it rose, with cesses, to Rs. 4,87,944, 
and at the current Settlement to Rs. 9,30,257. In 
1893-94, under the last, Government took as tax 
Rs. 4,87,000 out of Rs. 11,33,000, rents paid by tenants, 
leaving Rs. 6,46,000 to the Malguzars. In 1896, the 
re-Settlement, the tenant-rents were Rs. 11,42,000, 
and the Government took Rs. 9,30,000, leaving only 
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Rs. 2,12,000. Mr. DesiTiukh added a few words on 
the land policy of Lord Curzon, destructive to the 
people and suicidal to the (Jovernment,^^ and the 
Resolution was carried. 

Mr. (r. Subramania Iyer moved, Mr. Baikuntha- 
nath Sen seconded, and I^andit Ramanath supported. 
Resolution XV, conveying the tlianks of the Congress 
for his services in England to Mr. (lokhale, who 
answered in a short speech, when the great ovation 
which greet(‘d him liad subsided, saying what strong 
liope lu‘ felt from the advent of the new Govern¬ 
ment to power, witli a democratic House of Commons. 

'riien tlie Hon. Mr. I). A. Khare moved Resolution 
XVJ, containing a Constitution for the Congress, to 
be tritMl for a year; it recommended (a) tlie formation 
of Provincial (.'ongrc'^s (k)mmitti‘e'<, which should form 
District Committees; {h) An All-India Congress 
Standing Committee; (c) two alternative schemes for 
selecting a President; and ((/) A Subjects Committee 
for settling the programme of the Congress each year. 
Four members spoke supporting it and it was carried, 
the delegates from each Ih'ovince being asked to send 
up names for the All-India Committee. Most of this 
was incorporated in the Con.stitution framed in 1908. 

A vote of thanks to the President was proposed by 
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose, and he was garlanded and 
bestrewn with flowers amid thunders of applause. A 
Swadeshi umbrella from I^oona was unfurled and 
held over him for a moment, and then he said a few 
words of thanks. He reminded them that, in its 22nd 
Session, the Congress had placed before itself a 
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definite goal—Self-Government, Swaraj. Now it 
was for the younger generation to reach it. The 
Hon. Mr. Chitnavis invited the Congress to Nagpur, 
for its 1907 meeting, and the Twenty-second National 
Congress dispersed amidst scenes of the wildest 
enthusiasm and rejoicings 

Alas ! Coercion was to do its deadly work during 
the approaching year. The seeds sown by Lord 
Curzon were to ripen into their harvest of dragon- 
teeth. The strongest and furthest-siglited men were 
to hold to their old ideals of constitutional work and 
steady progress. Others, maddened by tlie repressive 
measures adopted, were to cause a partition worse 
than that of Lord Curzon, a division of the National 
Party, one part holding to tlie group tliat refused to 
despair of appealing to the House of (V)mm(ms, and 
the other which became frankly antagonistic to all 
co-operation with the British Government. And 
beyond these, loomed up the Anarchist Party with the 
bomb and revolver for its methods, the incarnation of 
blind hatred, without constructive policy, the mad 
efforts of lads, dreaming of winning Liberty for their 
country, and succeeding only in committing a few 
useless crimes. In the scales of History shall all 
these be weighed. Government, Moderates, Extre¬ 
mists, Anarchists, and to each shall be assigned their 
own place. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Condolence 

I. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of the great loss which the Congress and the country at 
large have sustained by the death of Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, 
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Mr. Justice Biidriuldin Tyabji, and Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, 
ex-Presidents of the Ceiij^rej-K, and Mr. M. Virai’ajj^hava Chariar of 
Madras. J’hcir j^reat public s(*rvices and the example of duty and 
of Belf-sacriliciuf' devotion which they j)re8entt>d in their lives 
entitle thorn to the* lastinj^ gratitude of the C(‘untiy; 

That a copy of the foregoing Resolution he forwarded to the 
families of the late Messrs. Bannerji, Tvabji, Bos(‘, and M. 
Viraiughava Chanar, over the signature of the President of the 
Congress. 


Indians in the Colonies 

If. Resolved—That this ConL'’r(‘ss, w hile noting with satis- 
fa<‘ti(ni the action of the Inijiei ial Government in disallowing for 
the present the jirojiosed (InlinaiRe against British Indians in 
till' 'J’ransvaal, desires to give <“.\pr<*ssion to its grave apprehension 
that unh ss the Impeiial fiovernnieiit t outiiuies to extend its firm 
protection to th(‘ Briti'^h Indian roinniunity, the policy of the 
Ordinance is almost certain to Ih‘ enforced ns soon as arrangements 
under the Constitution lecently giaiitcul aie (.ompletc d , 

That this Congn ss nNo places on record its sense of deep 
regret and indignation that the pc'ople of tins country should bo 
siilijected to harassing and clegiading ic strictions and <Ienic*ci the 
ordinary rights of British citi/eii'^liip in His Majesty ’s Colonies, 
and the Congrc'.ss e.xpresses its fiun c'onviction tliat such a policy is 
fraught with serious danger to the bc'sl interests of the Empii*e. 

Finance 

III. Resolved—That tins Congress renew s its jnotost against 
the excessive^ and alnrniing growth of military cdiarges in reeont 
years and their undue pix'ponderanc'e in the puhlicj expc^nditurc 
of the country ; 

That this Congress is of opinion that, as the military 
expenditure of the country is dc‘tc*rmincd, not solely by its own 
military needs and recpiircments, but also by the exigencies of 
British supremacy and Bntisli policy in the East, it is only fair 
that a reasonable share of such c‘.xpeiiditure should be borne by 
the? British Rxchec]uer; 

That this Congress strongly urges that by a substantial reduction 
of military expenditure and by the' stc^ndy substitution of the Indian 
for the European agency in the Public Service, funds should be set 
free to be devoted to the promotion of education in all its branches, 
to improve sanitation and to the relief (?f the ryot’s burdens, such 
as a further reduction of the Salt-tax, a reduction of the Land 
Revenue demand of the Stale, and measures for dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness. 
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Separation of Judicial and Executive IB’unotions 

IV. Resolved—That in the opinion of this Congress the 
separation of the Judicial from tlie Executive functions, which is 
admittedly necessary in the inteiests of jj^ood gov'crninent and sound 
judicial administration, should no longer he deferred. 

Validity of Walif-i-ala-aulad 

V. Resolved—That in view of the general opinion amongst 
Muhammadans that tlie recent decisions of the Privy Council 
against the validity of tlu' “ vvakf-i-ala-aulad ” are against the 
Muhammadan Law, this Congiess is of opinion that a Commission 
should be appointed by tin' Coveminent to empiire wlietlier the 
Privy Council has not ctrod in its decisions, having regard to tli(‘ 
law, usage and sentiments of the Muhammadan people , and, if it he 
found that the decision'^ are erroneous, this Congn'ss iirgt's that 
steps should he taken to gna* legal eftect to tlie riglit view. 

Partition of Bengal 

VI. Resolved—That this Congri'ss again leconls its em])hatic 
protest against the Partition of Ihuioal, and regietsthat the presmit 
Government, while admitting that tluu'c' wiue errors in the original 
plan, and that it w^ent wholly and deeisivcdy against th(‘ wishes of 
the majority of the people of llengal, is disjiosed to look iijiun it as 
a settled fact, in spite of the earm^st and jier.sisti'iit protest of the 
people, and their manifest disinclination to accept it as final ; 

That this Congress, comjiostMl of representatives from ail the 
Provinces of this counti'}, d(‘sires earnestly to impress upon the* 
British Parliament and the jm'sent Liberal Government that it 
will he not only just, but expedient, to reverse or modify the* 
Partition in such a niaiincr as to keep the entire Bengali-speaking 
community under one undivided administration, and thus restore 
contentment to so important a Province as Bengal. 

Boycott Movement 

VII. Resolved—That having regard to the fact that tlie 
people of this countiy hav'e little or no voice in its administration, 
and that their representations to the Government do not receive 
due consideration, this Congress is of opinion that the Boycott 
Movement inaugurated in Bengal by way of jirotest against the 
Partition of that Province, was, and is, legitimate. 

Swadeshi 

VIII Resolved—That this Congress accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi movement, and calls upon the people of 
the country to labour for its success, by making earnest and 
sustained efforts to promote the growth of indigenous industnos 
and to stimulate the production of indigenous articles by giving 
them preference over imported commodities even at some sacrifice. 
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Self-Government 

IX. ReKolvod—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
system of Covorriincnt obtaining in the Self.(io\ erning British 
Colonies shoiihl be extended to India, and that, as steps leading 
to it, it urges tliat the following reforms should bo immediately 
carried out 

(u) All (‘Aaminations held in England cwdy should be 
simultaneously held in India and in England, and that all liigher 
appointments which are made in India should be by competitive 
examination only , 

(/») 'I'he ad(‘(piate repri'sentation of Indians in the Council of 
the Seci(*tary of State and tin* E\eciiti\e Councils of the Viceroy, 
and of the (io\ernors of Madras and Bombay, 

{(') Th(‘expansion of tlu* Supreme anil Provincial Legislative 
Omncils, allowing a largi'r and tiuly <‘ftecti\(‘ refiresentation of the 
jieople and a laigm* lontiol over the hnaneial and executive 
administration of the country , 

(</) Tlie powiu'h of Local and Municipal bodies should be 
extended and otlicial (ontrol over them sliould not be more than 
what is I'xen i^ed by the Local (iovernment Board in England over 
similar bodie.s. 


Education 

X. Hesolv ed - That this (’ongress repeats its protest against the 
policy of th(‘ (iovernment in lespect of High and Secondary 
Education, as laung om* of otlicialiMiig the governing bodies of 
the Univi'rsities, and restiicniig the spread of education. This 
Congress is ot ojnnion that th(‘ (iovernment should take immediate 
steps for (1) making Primalv Education tree and gradually 
compulsory, all over the country, (2) assigning larger siiins 
of money to Seeondary Edueation (>pecial encouragement 
being given wheie neei’ssary to cdm ationally backward elasses), 
(3) making the existing IJnnersities more free from official 
control, and ])r()viding thmii with sufficient means to take up the 
work of teaching, and (4) making adiMpinti' provision for Technical 
Education in the ilillereiit Piovinc(‘s, having regard to local 
reipiircmeuts. 

National Education 

XI. Resolved—Tliat in the opinion of this Congress the time 
has arrived for the fwaiple all over the country earnestly to take up 
the question of National Edueation, for both boys and girls, and 
organise a system of education—Literary, Scientitic and Technical 
—suited to the requirements of the country, on National lines and 
under National control. 
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Thanks of Congress 

XII, Resolved—That this Con^yress desires to convey to Sir 
William Wedderburu, Hart , and the other members of the Hritish 
Committee, its most gratt'fiil thanks, for their disinterested services 
in the cause of India’s jiolitical advancement. 

XV. ResoKed —That this Con^iess records its smise of hij^h 
appreciation of the eminent piiblu. ser\ice rendered by the Hon. 
Mr. G. K. Gokhah', C l.E.,durni^^ his recent visit to England, as the 
Delegate of the Ctmgross. 


Condolence 

XIII. R(‘Solved—That this (hmgress df’sin's to place on 

record its sense of the ‘borrow and of loss to India ol the 

Biidden death of the Rt Hon. Mr Samuel Smith, and that a eo])y of 
the foregoing lesolution be eommunieated to the members of his 
family. 

Permanent Settlement 

XIV. Rc'solved —That this Congress is of o]ani(»n that the 
prosperity of an agiieiibural eoi,iitr\ lik(‘ India cannot be si'cnred 
without a definite limitation (»l‘i he Stale* ijinnantl on land, such as 
was proposed hy Lord (’anning in lh()2, or l»y Tjoid Rijxui in 1SS2, 
and it regrets that Lord Curzon, in his Land Resolution of lb02, 
failed to recognisi' the m'eessit} of an\ siudi limitation and declineel 
to accept the suggestions ot Sir Richard Garth and other 
memorialists in the matter. 'J'he Congrc'ss holds tliat a reasonable 
and definite limitation ot the* State deimind is the true remedy for 
the growing impoverishment of the agiicultural ]K)pulation. 

This Congress respectfully protests against the view that the 
Land Revenue in India is not a tax, but is in the nature of rent. 

Congress Work 

XVI, Resolved—That this Congress adopts tentatively for 
on® year the following recommendations of the Standing 
Coramittoe of the Congress appointed at Benares last year • 

* 1. Provincial Congre^H ConimittecH 

(a) The Committee recommends that each Province should 
organise at its capital, a Provincial Congress Committee in such 
manner as may be determined at a ujeeting’ of the Provincial 
Conference, or at a special mooting, held for the purpose, of 
representatives of different districts in the Province. 

(b) The Provincial Congress Committee should act for the 
Province in all Congress matters and it should be its special care to 
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organise District Associations throughout the Pi*ovince for 
sustained and continuous political work in the Province. 

2. Central Standing Congress Committee 

The Committee recommends that the Congress should apjioint 
every year a Central Standing Committee for all India, to carry 
out the Resolutions of the Congress, and to deal with urgent 
questions that may arise and which may require to be disposed 
of in the name of tlic Congress, and that this Committee should 
consist of • 

12 members from Rengal, Behar, Assam and Burma 
8 ,, „ Madras 

H ,, ,, Bombay 

B ,, „ United Provinces 

B „ „ Panjab 

4 ,, ,, Central Provinces 

2 ,, ,, Beiai 

the President of th(‘ y<Mir and the (buieral Secretaries being, ex 
officio, members in addition. ' ' 

Select icu of President 

In tlie matter of the selection of President in future years, the 
Committee recommends that the following scheme should be 
ado})ted 

'I'he Pro\incial Congress Ctimmitteo of the Province in which 
the Congress is to be held sliould organise a Reception Committee 
in such manner ns it deems proper for makinur arrangements for 
the Congress Session, and the choice of the President should, in 
the first instance, rest with the Reception Committee, if, after 
consulting Pro\ incial Congress Committees, the Reception Committee 
is able to make the choice by a majority of at least three-fourths of 
its members. If, however, no such majority can be obtained to 
support the luirninatioii of any person, the question should be 
referred to the Central Standing Committee of the Congress, and 
the decision of this Committee should be final. 

4. Subjects Committee m 

The Committee recommends that the Subjects Committee, 
appointed at^each Session of the Congress to settle its programme 
of work, should consist of: • 

26 representatives of Bengal, Behar, Assam and Burma 


15 


„ Madras 

16 

»» 

„ Bombay 

10 


„ United Provinces 

10 

»> 

„ Panjab 

6 

n 

„ Central Provinces 

4 

ft 

„ Berar 
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and 10 additional members for the Province in which the Congress is 
held, elected by the delegates attending the Congress from the 
respective Provinces in such manner as they may deem proper; 
and that the President of the }ear, the Chairman of the Keception 
Committee of the year, all ex-Presidents and all ex-Chairrnon of 
Reception Committees who may be present at the Congress, the 
General Secretaries of the Congress, and the local Secretaries of 
the Congress for the year, should, in addition, be ex-otficio members 
of the Subjects Committee. 

Formal 

XVIL Resolved —That the next Congress assemble at Nagpur. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

PART I 

We come to the saddest episode in the story of the 
Congress, the split in the National party. The 
invitation to Nagpur for the Congress of 1907 had 
been accepted by the Calcutta Congress, but some 
local disagreements having supervened, which made 
the holding of the Congress there difficult, if not 
impossible, the All-India Congress Committee, elected 
under the tentative Constitution passed at Calcutta, 
decided that the Twenty-third National Congress 
should be held at Surat, and some historic French 
gardens on the banks of the Tapti, forming French 
territory, were taken, and a charming city of tents 
was made with a large Pavilion. The whole country 
was in a state of turmoil and excitement, and the 
signs of cleavage of the National party into Right and 
Left Wings, indicated in the last chapter, had grown 
marked. Yet all seemed well as the delegates poured 
in from all sides, some 1,600 in all; but no list of 
them seems to have survived. 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghose had been duly elected 
President of the Congress under the tentative 
37 
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Constitution of 1906, and the first sign of dis¬ 
cord was the suggestion that Lala l^ajpat Ilai, just 
released after his deportation, should be elected as 
President, as a protest against his unfair treatment 
by the Government. That staunch patriot, liovvever, 
refused to be made into a battle-fiag, and absolutely 
declined to be elected President in so irregular a 
fashion. Then a rumour spread that tlie four mili¬ 
tant Resolution^ of the Calcutta Congress, on 
Self-Goveiaiment, Boycott, Swade^ln and Xational 
Education, were md to be put ])efore tlio Subjects 
Committee. AVhence tlie rumour c*ame, none kiiew, but 
rumours rise and spread easily in an excited crowd. 
The Congress met on December 20th, 1907, and the 
Pandal, holding 7,000 people, was packi^d. Th(‘ Bresi- 
dent-elect received an entliusiastu* ovation, a ft*w 
cries of hostility being drowned in tlie roar of 
cheering. The Chairman of the Reception Committ(‘e, 
Mr. Tribhuvan Das Malvi, welcomed the delegates 
in a short speech, of which the most noteworthy 
passage referred to the sad condition of the country : 

Since the Congress met hist year, we have passed 
through very troublous times indeed. Eminent Indians 
have been seriously suspected of and charged with the 
highest offences against the State, exciting sedition, 
rioting and the like, in most cases without justification. 
Somehow the idea became prevalent among the ruling 
class that the present year, being the 50th year since the 
Indian Mutiny, Indians were preparing for a similar 
revolt, and a sort of panic seized them. To check this 
imaginary revolt all sorts of repressive and re-actionary 
measures were taken. Old obsolete enactments, of the 
existence whereof even no one’ever dreamed, were brought 
into requisition for the purpose of punislifing people for 
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uiidetiiied offences assiiiued to have been committed, 
without ^iviii^^ any notice to the victims of the charges 
laid at their doors, or giving them an opportunity of 
meeting tliose charges. The p«;ople in certain localities 
were assumed to harbour treasonable intentions, and 
meetings were prohibited in those <listricts, at first for a 
time, and we havt‘ now a very dangerous statute in the 
sliape of the Seditious Meetings Act, capable of general 
application tlirougliout the country by a notification in 
tin* (iovernment thrust upon us. 

It is all tliis coercive legislation, with the revival of 
the old wi^-ked laws winch place every inaii^s liberty at 
the nnu-cy of a frightened official, which renders 
intelligible the attitude of the Left Wing, that 
notliing but opposition to a (lovernnient which stoops 
to such measures is consistent with self-respect, or 
offers any prosjiect of relief. 

Dewan Haliadur Ambalal S. Desai proposed Dr. 
Rash Jh‘iiari Ghose as Rre-^ideiit. Beyond some cries 
of ‘‘ No, No,^^ there was little interruption, but a 
tumult broke out wlien the old favourite of the Con¬ 
gress, Mr. Surendrauath Bannerji, arose to second. 
'Piffle party of shunters semns to have been small, about 
80 according to 7V/c St((ff xtiidii, but they made so much 
noise, aided by the shouts of Order ’’ of the vast 
majority, that it was impossible to hear Mr. Bannerji, 
and the Chairman adjourned the meeting till the 
next day, hojiing hot feelings would die down. 

ff'he Congress met again on the 27th, and the warm 
greeting of a huge majority showed the feeling of the 
delegates. Mr. Siirendranatli Ha^merji finished his 
speech, Pandit Motilal Nehru supported his proposal, 
and Dr. Rash Behari (Jhose was elected, and took the 
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chair amid vociferous applause. Mr. B. G. Tilak 
then came to the platform and said he wished to move 
an amendment^ either about an adjournment, or to 
the Presidential election. An argument ensued. 
Mr. Tilak attempted to address the delegates, who 
refused to listen to him, upholding tlie authority of 
the President, who had ruled him out of order. 
The platform was charged by men armed with sticks, 
a heavy shoe was Hung at and struck Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, the President 
declared the meeting adjourned, and the jiolice 
cleared the Hall—a sad page in the glorious history 
of the Congress; but the Congress was saved by the 
statesmanlike action of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr. 
Gokhale, Mr. D. E. Wacha, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. V. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, and many others. 

They met, and drew up the following notice, call¬ 
ing a National Convention on the next day, December 
28th : 

The 23rd Indian National Congress having been 
suspended hine die under painful circumstances, the under¬ 
signed have resolved with a view to the orderly conduct 
of future political work in the country to call a Conven¬ 
tion of those delegates to the Congress who are agreed: 

(1) That the attainment by India of Self-Govern¬ 
ment similar to that enjoyed by the Self-Governing mem¬ 
bers of the British Empire, and participation by her in 
the rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal 
terms with those members is the goal of our political 
aspirations. 

(2) That the advance towards this goal is to be by 
strictly constitutional means, by bringing about a steady 
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reform of tlie existing Hystem of administration, and by 
promotinj^ National Unity, fosterinu: public spirit, and im¬ 
proving the condition of the mass of the people. 

f.]) And that all meetings hcdd for the promotion 
of the aims and objects above indicated have to be 
conducted in an orderly manner, with due submission to 
tlie authority of those that are entrusted with the power 
to control their procedure, and they .'ire requested to 
attend at 1 p.m. on Saturday tlie 28th of December, 
1907, in the Pandal lent for the purpose by the working 
Coiiunittee of the Reception Committee of the 23rd 
Indian National Congress. 

Siipied : 


Rash IbniAia Giiosk 
Pkiikozkshaii M . Mehta 
S l ■ HI : M) K V \ A r H R A N N E KJI 

G. K. Gokhale 
I). E. WVCHA 


NoUE NORANATH SeN 
Amhai.vi. Sakeral Desai 
V. Krishnaswami Iyer 
Trihhonandas N. Malvi 
Mahan Mohan Malaviya 


And many others. 

Over 900 of the delegates subscribed to the above 
and attended the meeting. If the Congress was not 
to be slain by violence, some one had to act, and the 
delegates who originally signed the notice sprang into 
the breach. The approval of a large majority of the 
delegates present legitimatised the calling of the 
Convention, and, if a majority is to rule, the Con¬ 
vention was the child of the 23rd National Congress. 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta proposed Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose to the chair. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, and supported by Lala 
Lajpat Rai and others. It was carried unanimously, 
and Dr. Rash Behari, taking the chair, called on Mr. 
Qokhale to move the Resolution appointing a Com¬ 
mittee to draw up a Constitution for the Congress. 
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Mr. Gokliale moved over a hundred names of leading 
Congressmen present; Dewan Bahadur Govunda- 
raghava Aiyar seconded, Mr. A. Choudliuri supported. 
It was carried unanimously, Sir l^herozeshah Mehta, 
Messrs. Gokhale andWacha were appointed Secretaries, 
and Dr. Ghose dissolved the Convention, the bridge 
which carried the Congress from its old system to the 
new. It has been said that tlie Siii’at riot shows the un¬ 
fitness of Indians for Self-fiovermiient ; it seems to us 
that the quickness of recovery, the prompt action, the 
business-like procedure, wen^ far better proofs of their 
fitness than the conducting of peaceable meetings. 
To meet an unexpected emergency, to grapple with 
it, and to secure the continuity of the Congress 
showed statesmanship and judgment, and we should 
like to know what better procedure could have been 
followed. 

The Convention Committee met at Allahabad on the 
18th and 19th of April, 1908, and drew up a Constitu¬ 
tion for the Indian National (Vmgress. They also 
drew up a set of Rules for the conduct of meetings. 
Articles I and II are the vital ones, and run as follows : 

Article I .—The objects of the Indian National Congress 
are the attainment by the people of India of a system of 
Government similar to that enjoyed by the Self-Governing 
Members of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire on 
equal terms with those members. These objects are to be 
achieved by constitutional means, by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration, 
and by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit, 
and developing and organising the intellectual, moral, 
economic and industrial resources of the country. 
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[This is the famous “ Creed ”.] 

Article II.- Kvery delegate to the Indian National 
(yOTijt^ress sliall express in writing his aeeeptanee of the 
Objects of the Con^^ress as laid down in Article 1 of 
this Constitution, and his willingness to abide bv this 
Constitution, and by tin* Rules (»f the Congress hereto 
appended. 

'J1ie Madras ('ongress of 1908 was held under this 
Constitui ion, wliieh was formally laid on the table, 
l^his Constitution, with the Rules, was submitted to 
tlie Congress at Allahabad in 1910, and a Kesolution 
was there ])assed referring various proposed amend¬ 
ments to a Sub-( Vunmittee, which was ordered to 
re})ort before the end of October, 1911, the report to 
be hud l)efore the (.^ongress of that year. It was .so 
laid, and was further amended and adopt6*d by the 
Congress of Calcutta in 1911 ; it was still further 
amended, and passed as amended, by the Congress of 
Bankipur in 1912. 

They thus became tlie (.’ongress Con.stitution and 
Rules, being accepted by the body which is the only 
National (k)ngress in the held, and is accepted as 
the National (.'ongress in India, and in tlie whole 
world outside India. 

A few adherents of the Stuarts may deny that the 
acts which placed the Guelphs on the British Throne 
we're constitutional, but the controversy is academi¬ 
cal. The successioii of the Guelphs is a fait accompli. 
So witli the National Congress. It was, it is, and it 
will be. Most Indians are grateful to the majority, 
who foiled the revolution of 1907, and carried on the 
succession. Law is silent amid the clash of arms/* 
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They did the best they could under abnormal circum¬ 
stances, and tlie Nation, by continuing to send up 
its delegates year after year, lias confirmed their 
action. 

An attempt to find a path of reconciliation was 
made in 1914, and failed. By whose fault it is once 
more idle to dispute. The Congress, however, appoint¬ 
ed a Committee to consider amendments to the present 
rule under which the Left Wing refuses to come in. 
At the time of writing, the Committee has not 
met, but if it make any amendment, and the Con¬ 
gress approve it and the Left Wing accept it, it can 
only be acted on in 1916. Practical politicians 
work from the statics quo, and the Congress door 
is open to all who accept its present Constitution. It 
would seem reasonable for the Left Wing to imitate 
the Irish party, who, while denouncing the Act of 
Union on the platform, accepted it as ^ fait accomjdi 
in politics, came in under it into the Houses of 
Parliament, and then proceeded to fight for Home 
fiule. That is the democratic way of carrying on 
political battles. Above all, in meetings, where a 
President has been duly elected, as at Surat, l^is 
ruling must be obeyed, otherwise the meeting, as at 
Surat, becomes a mob. The sine qua non of a Demo¬ 
cracy is order, under laws made by itself. Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose had been elected under the tentative 
Constitution of 1906, passed by the whole Congress, 
and no one had any right to challenge it. That was 
the primary unconstitutional action, out of which the 
further trouble grew; the Congress, adjourned by 
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him as President, met under him again at Madras, 
still the 23rd Congress, composed of a crowd of the 
same delegates and of others added to them by the 
Nation, the final (^ourt of Appeal, thus preserving 
the succession. 


DART II 


The ']\venty-third National (’ongress, adjourned at 
Surat, met at Madras, on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
December, 1908. 'I'lie Pandal had been erected in 
the Klpliinstune Grounds, Mount Koad ; it met under 
tile Constitution and Rules drawn up by the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the National Convention at 
Surat, and the signing of Article I was necessary for 
admission as a delegate. 626 delegates attended, 
distributed as follows : 


Madras 

.. 404 

Bombay 

.134 

United Bengal 

. 36 

U. P. 

... 23 

C. P. and Berar 

. 18 

Pan jab 

. 7 

Burma 

4 


626 


Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao, C.I.E., 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, after 
welcoming the delegates, said a few words on the 
reforms proposed by Lord Morley, on which the 
opinion of Congress should be expressed. For the 
first time they met under a Constitution, drawn 
up by the Committee appointed at Surat; Mr. Hume, 
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Sir William Wedderhnrn and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
had approved both tl)e Constitution and the Rules, 
but they were of course subject to modification by 
the Congress. In concluding, the CliairTuan expressed 
the grief of India for the lo>s of two great men, 
Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Cliarlu, C. I. P., and 
Kir V. Bhashyam Iyengar, ('.1. He called on 

Nawab Syed Muliammad to mov(‘ tliat tlie Hon. Rash 
Behari (Iho^e take the Chair. 

The Nawab Saliab proposed the motion, which was 
seconded by Rao Bahadur R. N. ^Mudliolkar, support¬ 
ed by Sir Bhalchandra Krisluia and carried by 
tumultuous applause. 

The President began by alluding to the Surat 
trouble, and justifying the course tahen to pre^cu’ve 
the Congress. Turning to tlie condition of India, lie 
spoke of the '^succession of repressive laws, and 
deportations under a lawless law as sapping the most 
robust optimism ; but non^^ the clouds had broken, and 
representative Government was to be granted, and 
Indians were to have an effective voice in directing 
the policy of the Government’’. "We shall now 
have something like a constitutional Government in 
the place of an autocratic and irresponsible adminis¬ 
tration.” Some unfortunate repressive laws had been 
passed, with the natural result of secret crime ; that 
which happened in other countries happened in India, 
and a few began to dally with treason. " Coercion 
and even the appearance of coercion tend to create 
only distrust and suspicion.” There had been during 
the year .some twenty prosecutions for sedition, and 
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as nuiiiy coiivii-tions, and when feeling runs high 
every editor or speaker convicted of sedition is 
regai*ded as a martyr. Sediti(»n was a vague offence, 
and niiglit be made to cover any [political agitation. 
In India, wlnna* a man trii'd for si^dition had not the 
defence of a jury, a prosecution can only be justified 
wlum tin* public peace is imperilled by wild writ¬ 
ings or sp(‘(‘ches il(» hoped that, ere long, a 
su(‘(‘e<^or of his in that chair would ‘‘ be* able to 
congratulate the country on tin* repeal of Hegulatum 
III of 1818, a barbarou^ relic fnun tlu* jiast—an un¬ 
weeded remnant w'hich ought to have been extirpated 
long long ago[Dr. (Diose refers to the odiou< 
h'ffvp (Ir (’(irhrf system, which still staitis our legisla¬ 
tion. Hut we are not likely to get rid of it till we 
have Honi(‘ Huh*. Autocracy does not readily part 
with its unconstitutional w'otipons.] 

'rhe President look(*d forward to the day when a 
successor should announce the gaining of Self-dovern- 
ment, but he thought it far off : 

A younger generation will take up the work, who will, 
I trust, have some kindly thoughts for those who t<M), in 
their day, strove to do their duty, however imperfectly, 
through good report and through evil report, with, it may 
be, a somewliat chastened fervour, but, 1 may say w’ithout 
boasting, a fervour as genuine as tliat which stirs and 
in.spiies younger hearts. 

The delegates were then asked to elect their 
delegates for the Subjects Committee, and the Con¬ 
gress adjourned. 

The .second day opened with the reading of a 
message from Mr. Keir Hardie, brought by Dr. Clark, 
M.P., who had come as a delegate. 
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The President then moved Resolution I, tendering 
loyal homage to the King-Ernperor, and respectfully 
welcoming the message of His Majesty, confirming 
the Proclamation of 1858. The Resolution was 
carried amid loud applause. 

Resolution II, expressing the deep satisfaction with 
which Lord J\^orIey^s Despatch, outlining the Reform 
proposals, had been received, and hoping that the 
Reforms would be worked out in the liberal spirit in 
which they had been conceived, was moved by 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. He said that in the early 
days they had only asked for a little expansion of 
the Legislative Councils, but now tilings had (dianged; 
Asia was throbbing with new life ; Japan had become 
a World-Power; China and Persia were seeking re¬ 
presentative institutions. India hopt'd the Reforms 
would widen out in the future. In Bengal there was 
a growing feeling of the uselessness of constitutional 
agitation, since no efforts had availed to get rid of 
the Partition, but he still clung to constitutional 
means. And they should all welcome these Reforms, 
as a message of conciliation. They would be able 
to do something under the new conditions. In Bengal 
nine respectable men had been deported : 

To arrest nine respectable persons, to snatch them 
away from their families and detain them in prison 
without a complaint or a charge, and without affording 
them the opportunity of explanation or defence is a 
proceeding abhorrent to minds wedded to constitutional 
methods of procedure and to the canons of law and justice. 

Under the proposed Reforms they would at least 
be able in such cases to challenge the Government 
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in the Council. The Rules to he framed under the 
scheme were all-important. They might make it 
successful, or bring about its total failure. 

l^he Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya seconded 
the Resolution, expressing their warm gratitude for 
the instalment of Reform offered to them, though it 
did not go as far as they wished. Let nobody 
imagine the Reforms were final. They must ask for 
more and more. 

Rao Rahadur R. N. Mudholkar supported, and 
point(*d to the definite gains in the proposals made. 
Dewan Bahadur L. A. (lovindaraghava, in view 
of the opposition to Lord Morley in England, thought 
tliey should express their view that the proposals 
were conceived in a generous spirit; the Reforms were 
subvstantial though not large. Lala Harkishan Lai 
and Mr. Jehangir B. Petit supported, the latter 
laying stress on the work done in hlngland by 
Mr. (iokliale. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Rev. Dr. R. A. 
Hume, Pandit (lokamnnath Misra and Dr. Clark 
also supported, the latter expressing the hope—doom¬ 
ed to failure—that they might in the next Congress 
be as pleased with the Act as they were with the 
outline of the proposals. “ The Russian bureaucrat 
had got to go ; the Turkish bureaucrat has got to go; 
the Indian bureaucrat has got to go also. ... If the 
bureaucrat is bad in Europe, he is bad here also.” 
The Resolution was carried. 

The President then put from the Chair Resolution. 
Ill, expressing detestation of the deeds of violence 
committed, and it was carried. 
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Resolution IV brought up once again the ill-treat¬ 
ment of British Indians in Soutli Africa. .[It will be 
noticed that under the rule of another Nation, no 
grievance is redressed without years of agatation and 
pleading, if redressed at all. Hence the constant 
repetition of tlie same Resolutions.] It was moved by 
Mr. Mushir Hasan Kidwjii, who had been elected 
as delegate of the Johanne.^burg British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation and the Hainidia Islamic Society there to 
the Oongress and the All-India Muslim League, to 
represent their wrongs. He made' an admirable and 
forcible speech. 

The passion of earth-hunger has been on Kiiropo for 
a long tune past and there is Imrdly a eorn(‘r of the uorld 
wliere the wliite man has not penetrated and uliieli lie 
^^()uld not like to inak<; his own. Will the whole world 
then become tlie white man's and all tin* colour(‘d men 
base to move away from it? If the 'fransvaal is to be 
dubbed a white man’s country, why should not then also 
Kgvpt, or India, or Algiers ? 1 fail to see, gentlemen, the 

logic of this arbitrary theory that a wliite man’s country 
should be a forbidden land for coloured men. Nor would 
the argument that the Indians sJiould not be allowed to 
live in a country m w hich Europeans also live because 
they lower the standard of living, liold w'ater for a 
moment. Idie necessary corollary of tliat proposition 
would be. that Asiatics may object to Europeans and 
Americans living in their mid.st, as their influence 
and example would lead them to live in a style unsuited 
to the circumstances of tlieir country. Would the 
Europeans leave Asia on the ground that tlie coloured 
man’s continent ought to remain the coloured man’s 
continent? The more you rai.se the standard of living, 
tlie more you iiicrea.se pauperism. In India the poor 
people who could live comfortably on an income of Rs. 2 
a nionth have now' to starve on that income, thanks to the 
raising of the standard of living. I do not know what 
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western niomlists would say, l)nt an Eastern would 
unhesitatingly prefer an all-round low standard of living, if 
it would render the ordinary eoniforts of life accessible in a 
larger degree to the poor masses and make a slender income 
sudice for a respectable living. My standard of living, for 
instance, is higher than was that of my grandfather, 
but when 1 go to my people and my teiuDits, and see them 
struggling liard for their very existence, living in worse 
houses than they usetl to and on less suflicient fcK)d, I 
stand self-i*ondemned for the selfish folly of spending more 
on mv own living than I might. 

lie caustically said : 

.lust imagine* what an\ section of the Europeans re¬ 
sident in China would do. if they were put to similar 
w'(UTying insults by the (Miinese (lovernment. 

Mr. i\ V. (diiiitainaiu, in 'seconding, ])ointed to the 
(effect on the public mind in India of the continued 
ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa. The Ke- 
solntion was supported by Mr. Ibrahim Noordien 
Mu(|uadam, Dr. U. li. Desai, Mr. (J. K. (Jadgil, and 
Dr. Clark, M. D., and carried. 

1'he Hon. Mr. Krishnan Xair moved K(‘.s(>lution V, 
appealing for the reversal of the Partition of 
Hengal, and it was seconded by Mr. Ambikacbaran 
Mozumdar, from wdioin we must eull one paragraph 
which is always true of Indian as of other despotisms : 

As reganis new facts, well, they are painfully in 
evidence in the unrest which is surging from one end of 
the country to the other, and marking its ravages both 
in Upper India as well as in the Deccan, and latterly in 
the ugly developments which ha^ e disgraced the Indian 
public and blotted tlie Indian administration. Violence 
and lawlessness we hate ; anarchism we detest. But it 
seems impossible not to feel the force of the circumstance 
which has given monstrous birtli to the insane bomb- 
maker. And, gentlemen, what has been the remedy 
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applied to this state of things—Repression, Repression, 
and nothing but Repression. But, gentlemen, if anarch¬ 
ism has in every age and in every country failed to achieve 
the salvation of any people, repression has likewise no¬ 
where succeeded in restoring peace and order, and in this 
country repression has so far only succeeded in converting 
prison-houses into martyrdoms. How long, oli, how long, 
will this intolerable state of things continue ? If the 
Partition is a settled fact, the unrest in India is also a 
settled fact, and it is for Lord Morley and the Government 
of India to decide which should be unsettled to settle the 
question. 

The Resolution was supported by Messrs. Dharm- 
das Suri, Harichandra Vishindas, and was carried. 

Resolution VI accorded the cordial support of the 
Congress to the Swadeshi movement, and was moved 
by Mr. Dipnarrain Singh, who pointed out that the 
Muhammadan weavers in Bengal had, that year, 
been able to resist the famine because of the move¬ 
ment. The Resolution was seconded by Mr. K. 
Perrazu, supported by Messrs. Iswara Saran, G. K. 
Chitale, R. V. Mahajani and carried. 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah moved Resolution YII, a protest 
against the imposition of new Military charges on 
India, the latest of £300,000, on the recommendation 
of the Romer Commission, the Report of which the 
Government refused to lay on the table of the House. 
He noted the growth of the expenditure, from nearly 
11 crores and odd in 1857 to nearly 32 and odd in 
1906-07. Pandit RambhajaDatta Choudhuri formally 
seconded, the Resolution was carried, and the Con¬ 
gress rose. 

The third day's proceedings began with an invita¬ 
tion to a garden party from the Raja of Kollengode, 
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and a telegram from South Africa, nearly 2,000 
Indians having suffered ini[)risonment in (he Trans¬ 
vaal. 'riien came our old Separation of Judicial and 
Kxec-utive Functions, as Resolution VllI, moved by 
Ur. Satish Fhandrfi Bannerji, seconded by Mr. R. 
Sadagopachai’iar, sii])port(Hl by Messrs. Bishunpada 
ChaitcM’ji and (loviiidarao Apaji Fatil, and carried. 

J^Uldit Rambliuj Dutt Choudhuri moved Resolu¬ 
tion IX, asking tliat the army might be thrown 
open t(j Indittns in it> hightu* grades. Jt uas sc*conded 
by Mr. Xai*ayaua Memjii, supportt‘d by Mr. Govinda 
Shai Sharma and c'arried. 

Next cairns l{(‘s<>Iution X, (hmianding tlie repeal of 
the Bengal Regulation HI of FSlS^and othcn* siniilar 
Regulations in orln*r Frovinces, and asking tliafc 
the recently deported per<on< might be given an 
opportunity of meeting the charge's made against 
them, or else lie s(‘t at liberty. Afr. Syed Plasan 
Imam moved the Resolution, tlie necessity for which 
was, and still is, a disgrace to British rule in India. 
The speaker, after showing that there were no 
circumstances wliich justilied the seizure of peaceable 
citizens and dragging them away from their homes 
without cliarge or trial, .spoke of the nine recent 
arrests and of the previous arrest of Bala Lajpat Rai. 
“Unexplained deportations shook the faith of the 
most loyal in the jii.stice of a law that hides its 
proceedings from public gaze.” Babii Bhupendmnath 
Basu seconded, as a close personal friend of some of 
those deported; they were his fellow-workers for 
many years. “ Are we to be imprisoned, are we to 
38 
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be deported, are we to be arrested, without being 
given even an opportunity of explaining our conduct ? ” 
There had been lately the Midnapore trial, where 
elderly men, some of the highest men in Indian Society, 
had been thrown into prison, and when they were 
brought to trial it was found that the whole 
prosecution under which tlie men were subjected to 
indescribable ignominy was based upon the informa¬ 
tion of a drunken debauchee picked up in the streets 
of Midnapore,’^ information tliat liad to be abandoned. 

Mr. V. \j. Raj Pal supported in a few words, and 
then Dr. Tej Bahadur Saprn pointed out that in no 
other country in the British Bmpire did such a law 
exist as that which they desired to be repealed. 
The spirit of it was 

against the very lirst prinriples of Knglish jurispru¬ 
dence, and it is opposed to all the traditions of the Knglish 
Constitution. 1 would go further, and say that it 
constitutes a very great menace to our Ifhiu’ty. It stands 
hanging over our heads like th(‘ sword of Damocles. 

The Resolution was put and carried. 

Resolution XI expressed the hope that Acts \^II 
and XIV of 1908 would not long remain on the 
Statute Book, and was moved by Mr. P. R. 
Sundara Aiyar. Act Vlf allowed the summary 
attachment of newspaper presses, and Act XIV made 
it punishable for any person to subscribe to an 
association that was condemned; the word know¬ 
ingly '' was suggested as an amendment before 
'' subscribe,'' but it was rejected. If such legislation 
<were necessary, it should only be passed for a short 
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period, and brought up for renewal if the necessity 
continued, as in Ireland. Mr. S. Sinha seconded, 
Mr. M. Ranichand supported, and the Resolution 
was passed. 

The President put from the Chair Resolution XU, 
on legislation in the Central Provinces and Behar. 
Carried. 

Mr. C. Karunakara Meuon moved Resolution XIII, 
asking for an eiujiiiry into thc‘ causes of the high 
price'^ of Rjod-stJiffs. It was secondjed by Mr. A. C. 
l^arthasarathi Xaidu and carried. 

Resolution Xi\\ on Education, was moved by Mr. A. 
Choudhuri, seconded by Rao Bahadur K. (j. Desai, 
supported by Messrs. Parameshwar Lai and Utamlal 
Trivedi, ami Dr. Nilratan Sircar, and carried. 

'Phe President put from the Chair Resolution XV, 
on I^ermanent Settlement, and X\U,on the los^s sustain¬ 
ed by the deaths of Messrs. Kalicharan Bannerji, 
Alfred Webb, Bansilal Singh, Pandit Bishambarnath, 
and Rao Bahadur P. Anamla Charlu. Both carried. 

The Hon. Mr. (jokhale then moved Re.solution 
XVII, comprising me.ssages of congratulation to 
Mr. A. (). Hume on the Reforms ; and to Sir William 
Wedderburn on his recovery from serious illnes.s, and 
thanking him for all his work ; thanking also the 
British Committee. He made a long and elocpient 
speech, dwelling on the new responsibilities imposed 
on them by the Reforms, and on the need to co-oper¬ 
ate with Government under the new conditions. The 
Resolution was carried without any further speaking, 
and Dr. Clark responded. 

I 
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Resolution XV^IJI appointed the members of the 
All-India Congress Committee ; Resolution XIX 
thanked the Reception Committee ; aud XX ajDpoint- 
ed Messrs. 1). K. Waclia and the Hon. Mr. 1). A. 
Khare, General Secretaries. Resolution XXI 
accepted Lahore for tlie meeting* of the (\>ng*ress in 
1909. Then the Hon. JMr. V. Krislinaswami Aiyar 
moved a vote of thanks to tin' Prt'sident and 
Dr. Gliose responded ; he souiub'd a note of warning, 
for since Ids presidential speech new s had come from 
England of the gatheiingof ominous clouds in tlie 
political sky. 

Our enemies—did J say our enemies ? J ought to 
have said the enemies of the Englisli p(*ople, the enemies 
of English rule in India, ar(‘ tr\ mg to tliw art I^ord 
Morley’s Reform scheme. It is tlierefore our (luty to 
make organised efforts liere, as w’ell as in England, to 
counteract the misclde\ous action of mischievous bureau¬ 
crats, who, even in their retirement, in tlie very home 
of free institutions, have not lost their re-actionary 
instincts. The leopard mav chang-e his spots, but there 
is no hope, take my word for ii, for Hie sun-dried 
bureaucrat. The fetters are not tak(*n off his mind even 
in the free atmosphere of England. Once a hureaucrat, 
alw'ays a bureaucrat. 

The warning prov'ed to be but too true; the 
Reforms were spoiled. 

The Twenty-third National Congress dis.solved. 

RESOLUTIONS 
To the King-Emperor 

1. Resolved—That the Indian National CongresB tenders its 
loyal homage to Hie Gracious MnjoBty the King-Emperor and 
respectfully welcomes the message sent by His Majesty to the 
Princes and Peoples of India on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
memorable Proclamation issued in 1868 by his Illustrious* Mother, 
Victoria the Good. 

< 
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That this Conj^rrss begn to record its Hatiafaction that the 
interpretation placed by it upon the Pledge contained in that 
“ Great Charter” of 1858 haa been uphehl by Hia Majesty. 

That tin's (’onj^ress vf*‘*^tefully welcomes th(‘ pionouncement 
made by IIih Majesty that the time haa come when the principle of 
representative institutions, which from the first be^ran to be 
gradually introduced in India, may In' prudentK extended, and that 
the ])oliti(‘ satisfaction of the claim to e<juality of citi/enship and 
gn'ater share* in h'gislation and government made by important 
cl.'isses in India, representing ideas that have been fostered and 
encouraged In British Rule*, will strengthen, not impair, existing 
authority and jiower. 

That the Congress looks foi w ard w it h confidence t<» a steady 
fulfilment by those in authority under the Crown in letter and in 
spirit of the [iledu'-es and assurances contained in the (rreat Charter 
of 1858 and in Ills Majt“'t\‘s Message of ltK.>8. 

Minto-Morley Reforms 

II ResoUed—'riiat this (\mgress ileRires to givt* expression 
to ilu'd(‘epand g-eiu'ral satisfm*lion w ith w Inch the Reform prt>- 
posals foriiiulutod in Lord MorIe\‘s ilespatch have bcin received 
throughout the country , it places on recoial its sense of high states¬ 
manship W'lnch has dietafeil tin* action of the Government in the 
matter, and it tenders to Loul Morley and Lord Minto its most 
sincere and grateful thanks for their proposals. 

That this C'ongresH is of opinion that the ])i'o]>osed e.\pansion of 
the Legislatixc* Councils and the (•nlargement of their powers and 
functions, in the appointiuent of Imiian members of the Kxecutixo 
Councils with the cri‘ation of sm‘h Councils when* they do not exist, 
and the further de\(*lopuient of L<K*al Self (Joverument, constitute 
a large and iibenil instalment of the reforms needed to give the 
people of this country a substantial share in tin niunagement of 
their affairs and to bring the adininistmtion into closer touch with 
their wants and feelings. 

That this (’ongress expresses its confident hojie that the details 
of tin* pniposed seln*me will be worke<l out in the same liberal 
spirit in which its main provisions, as ontlintd in tlie Secretary of 
State’s despatch, have been conceived. 

Outrages 

111. Resolved -That this Congress places on record its 
emphatic ujitl unqualified condeinnation of the detestable outrages 
and deeds of violence which have been committed recently in some 
parts of the country, and which are abhorrent to the loyal, humane 
and peace-loving nature of His Majesty’s Indian subjects of every 
denomination. 
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Indians in British Colonies 

[V. Rpsolvod—That this Conj^ross viows with the jjfroatost 
indignation the harsh and humiliating aiid cruel treatnu'nt to which 
British Indians, oven of the highest respectability and position 
have been subjected by the British Colonies in South Africa, and 
expresses its alarm at the likelihood of such treatment resulting in 
far-reaching consequences of a mischievous character calculated to 
cause great injury to the best interests of the British Em})iro, and 
trusts that the Imperial Parliament, when granting the n(‘w Consti¬ 
tution to South Africa, will secure the interests of the Indian 
inhabitants of South Africa. 

That this Congress begs earnestly to press upon the British 
Parliament and the Government of India, th(‘ desirability* of deal¬ 
ing w'ith the Self-Governing Colonies in the same manner in which 
the latter ruthlessly deal w*ith Indian interests, so long as they 
adhere to the selfish and one-sided policy which they proclaim and 
practise, and persist in their present course of denying to His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects their just rights as citizens of the Empire. 

That this Congress, w hile aw’are of the declaration of responsi¬ 
ble statesmen in favour of allow ing the Self-Governing Colonies in 
the British Empire to monopolise vast tracts of undeveloped terri¬ 
tories for exclusiv*e white settlements, deems it right to point out 
that the policy of shutting the door and denying the rights of full 
British citizenship to all subjects of the British Crow'ii, while 
preaching and enforcing the opposite policy in Asia ami other parts 
of the world, is fraught with grave mischief to the Empire and is as 
unwise as it is unrighteous. 

Partition of Bengal 

V. Resolv*ed—That this Congress earnestly appeals to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for India to reverse 
the Partition of Bengal, or to modify it in such a manner as to keep 
the entire Bengali-speaking community under one and the same 
administration. 

That this Congress is of opinion that the rectification of this 
admitted error w ill restore contentment to the Province of Bengal, 
give satisfaction to the other Provinces, and instead of impairing, 
will enhance the prestige of His Majesty’s Goveniment throughout 
the country. 


Swadeshi 

VI. Resolved—That this Congress accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi Movement, and calls upon the people of the 
country to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained 
efforts to promote the growth of industries capable of development 
in the country, and respond to the efforts of Indian producers hy 
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giving preference, wherever practicable, to Indian products over 
imported commodities, even at a sacrifice. 

Vfl. Resolved—Tliat this Congress enters its emphatic protest 
again«t th(‘ fresh burden of tHtX),000 which the British War Office 
has imposed on the fiidian Exchequer for rnilibiry charges on the 
recommendation of tlie Romer Committee, the prf)ceediiig8 of which 
the Under-Secretary of State for India has refused to lay on the table 
of the House of Commons, in contravention of previous pra<‘tice in 
such matters. 

That this Congress viens with the greatest regret the 
repeated imposition of military charges by the British War Office on 
the lufliaii tax-payer from the date of the Army Amalgamation 
Scheme of 1859, in reg.iid to which imposition the Oovernment of 
India has repeatedl} remonstmted. 

That this Congress respectfully urges ujxm the attention of His 
Majesty s Government the necessity of revising the Army 
Amalgamation Scheim' of 1859 in tht‘ light of the experience of the 
last fifty years, and the desirability of laying down a fair and. 
reasonable principh^ w'hich shall free the Indian PJxcheqiier fniini 
unjust exactions of this character. 

IX. Resolved—That this Congre.ss prays that the high recognf- 
tion of the valour and fidelity of the Indian troops by His Slajesty the 
King-Emperor in his Message to the Princes and Peoples of India 
should include the throwing open to Indians of higher careers in the 
Army, from which, as this Congress has repeatedly pointed out, 
they have been hitherto excluded. 

Legal 

VIII. Resolved—That this Congress records its satisfaction 
that the proposal for the separation of Executive and Judicial 
functions has received the sanction of the Government in some 
definite shape for the Province of Bengal; but is at the same time 
of opinion that the sclieme should also bo extended throughout the 
country, and that it will not succeed in its object unless and until 
the entire Judicial Service be placed directly and absolutely under 
the High Court or Chief Court, as the case may bo, even in matters 
of promotion and transfer. 


Coercion 

Lett res d^e cachet 

X. Resolved—That having regard to the recent deportations, 
and the grave risk of injustice involved in Government action based 
upon ex parte and untested information, and having regard to the 
penal Jans of the country, this Congress strongly urges upon the 
Government the repeal of the Bengal Regalation III of 1818 and 
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similar Regulations in other Provinces of India; and it respectfully 
prays that the persons recently'- deported in Bon^’al be given an 
opportunity of exculpating themselves, or for meeting any charges 
that may be against them, or be set at liberty. 

of 1908 

XI. Resolved—IMiat this Congress dt'plores the circumstances 
which have led to the pasvsmg of Act VII of UK)8 and Act XIV of 
1908, but having regard to their drastic character and to the fact 
that a sudden ('inergencv alom‘ can afford any justification for such 
exceptional legislation, this Congress e\'i)ress(*s its earnest hojHi 
that these enactments will only have a temporaiy existence in the 
Indian Statute Book 

Provincial Grievances 

XII. Resolved—That this (hmgress urges upon the Ciovi'rn- 
ment the nc'cessity of • 

(a) placing in regard to legislativi* and administrative 
matters the Province of Berai* on the same footing as the Provinces 
included in Britisli India, and 

(b) establishing a Legislative Council for the combined 
territory of the Ci ntral Provinces and Berar. 

High Prices of Food-stuffs 

XIII. Ri'solved—That this Congress is of opinion that hav¬ 
ing regard to the high prices of food-stuffs for the past several 
years, and the hardships to which the middle and poorer classes 
are put thereby, an empiiry should be instituted by (Jovernimnit 
into the causes of such high prices^ with a view to ascertain how’ 
far and by what remedies such causes could be removed 

Education 

XIV. Resolved-—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
Ijrovernment should take immediate steps 

(a) to make Primary Education free at once and gradually 
•compulsory throughout the country, 

(b) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (special encouragement being given where necessary to 
^educate all backward classes), 

(c) to make adequate provision for imparting Industrial and 
Technical Education in the different Provinces, having regard to 
local requirements, and 

(d) to give effective voice to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion in shaping the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 
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In tlie opinion of thiH Con^^ross the time has arrived for 
people nil over tlie country to take up earnesrly the question of 
supplementing^ existing? institutions and the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment by or^anisintr for themselves an independent system of 
Literary, Scieiititic, Tt clinical, and Industrial ?]duf ation, suited to 
the conditions of the diffonmt Provinces in the country. 

Permanent Settlement 

XV. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
prosperity of an ai^rieultural country like India cannot be secured 
without a flefinite limitation of the State demand on land, and it 
regrets that Lord (Jur/on in his Land Resolution of 1902 failcil to 
recognise* the ma’cssity of any such limitation, and declined to 
accept the .sug'i'estionH of Sir Richard Garth and other memo¬ 
rialists on the matter. 

This (v()njj:re‘'S holds that in Provinces where the Permanent 
Settlement dot'.s not now exist, a rea.sonabh‘ and definite limitation 
of the State dtmiand and the intnxhictioii of Pernuinent or a 
Settlement fora jieriod of not h*ss than sixty years, are the only true 
renu'dies for the ^rowin^ im]>ov(*rishment of the ai^ricultiiral 
population 

^riiis Con^n^'S emphatically protests ajjainst the view that the 
Land Revimm* in India is not a tax but is in the nature of rent. 

Grief of Congress 

XVI. Resolved—That this Con«tr«*ss nvords its sense of the 
great h.ss which the country has sustained in the death of 

Mr. Kalicharaii Ihinnerji, 

Pandit Rishambariiath, 

Mr. Alfred Webb, 

Mr. Bunsilal Singh, and 

Rai Bahadur P. Anaiula Cliarln. 

Congratulations and Thanks 

XVn. Resolved—(a) That the following message be 

addressed by the Congress to Mr. A. O. Hume. 

This Congress sends 3'ou its cordial greetings and congratula¬ 
tions. The reforms announced bv Lord Morle^^ are a partial fruition 
of the efforts made by the Congress during the last twenty-three 
years, and wo are gratified to think that to von, as its father and 
founder, they must be a source of great and sincere satisfaction. 

(h) This Congress offeis its sincere congratulations to Sir 
William Wodderburn, Bart., on his recent recovery from a serious 
illness and takes this opportunit}’^ to giv’e expression to its deep 
gratitude for the unflagging zeal and devotion, and the love, 
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patience and singleness of purpose with which he has laboured for 
the Indian cause during the lust twenty years, and which has been 
largely instrumental in securing for Congress’ views and 
representations the favourable consideration which they have 
received in England. 

(c) This Congress desin'S to convey to members of the llritish 
Committee its grateful thanks for their disinterested and 
strenuous services in the cause of India’s political advancement. 

XIX. Resolved- That this Congress accords its most hearty 
thanks for the hospitality with which the Reception Committee 
has received the delegates and the perfection of the arrangements 
made for their comfort during their stay in Madras. The Congress 
also thanks the Captain, Lieutenants and Members of the Congress 
Corps for the trouble they ha\e taken in looking after the 
comforts of the delegates, and in being very diligent in preserving 
order throughout the session. 

Formal 

XVIII. Resolved—That the following gentlemen are 
appointed members of the All-India Congress Committee. ([Ant 
omitted). 

XX. Resolved—That Mr. I). K. Wacha and the Hon. Mr. Daji 
Abaji Khare be appointed Genei-al Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

XXL Resolved—That the next Congress assemble at Lahore. 



CJIAPTER XXIV 

The IVenty-lonrth X^atioiial ('onpfress met in Lahore, 
in the Bradlangh Hall, on the 27th December, 1909. 
There was a great chill over the country, in con¬ 
sequence of the way in which the Mi-nto-Alorley Re- 
fornrs had been wrecked by the rules made for their 
carrying out; the Panjab was restless and sullen ; 
the number of delegates dropped to 248, and only 
7b came from the Panjab itself; the Official Report 
describes the Hall as fairly well filled The 
delegates were distributed as follows : 


Madras ... ... 20 

Bombay (27), Sindh (80) . . .57 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... 20 

C. P. and Berar ... 6 

U. P. 64 

Panjab ... ... ... 76 


243 

Lala Harkishan Lai, the Chairman of the Re¬ 
ception Committee welcomed the President-elect 
and the delegates. His speech was in the minor 
key, for the Congress had been attacked on all 
sides ; some said it was disloyal at heart, others that 
it excited the young and so caused tendencies which 
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would lead to violence; others said its day 
was over. The Muslim League and the Hindu 
Conference had both assailed it. Hence the smallness 
of their gathering. He condemned the Council 
Regulations as unjust and impolitic, and disapproved 
of the Land Legislation embodied in the Acts of 1900, 
1905 and 1907. He called on Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji to propose that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya should take the Chair. 

Surendranath Babu welcomed him as President, as 
one of the earliest and most devoted of Congressmen ; 
he remembered him in 1886, when he made his first 
speech, which marked him out as a future leader, 
and that promise liad been fulfilled. Iliey owed him 
special thanks, in that though suffering from the 
effects of malarial fever, he had stepped forward to fill 
the vacancy suddenly occurring in the Presidentship 
of the Congress, an act of devoted self-sacrifice. 
Mr. G. K. Parekh seconded, Dewan Bahadur L. A. 
Govindaraghava Aiyar and Raizada Bhagat Ram 
supported, and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya took 
the Chair amid loud applause. 

The President alluded to the sudden resignation of 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the duly elected President, 
only six days before the Congress, and the great 
disappointment caused. He had had no time for pre¬ 
paration, but would try to do his best. They had to 
mourn the loss of Mr. Lalmohan Ghose and Mr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, and also of that true friend of 
India, the Marquis of Ripon. The President then 
turned to the total change of feeling among educated 
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Indians: at the last Congress they had hailed the 
Eeforins with joy ; the Regulations, issued five weeks 
before the present Congress, had caused widespread 
disappointnnnit and dissatisfaction. He then sketched 
the history of the claim for riipresentative Goveriiinent 
from 1876, when Messrs. Snrendranath Ikinnerji and 
Ananda Molian Hose had established the Indian 
Association of Calcutta, which had representative 
Government among its objects. The most striking 
feature of the Reforms was the admission of Fndians to 
the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and of the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. 4'he United 
Provinces, with a population of 48 millions, far larger 
than eitlier Madras (38 millions) or Bombay (19 
millions), was not given an Executive Council. The 
Regulations had introduced religion into politics, 
and had differentiated electorates by religious beliefs. 
Muhammadan minorities wer(‘ given separate elector¬ 
ates and were allowed also to vote in the general elec¬ 
torates, while Hindu minorities in the Panjab and 
Assam enjoyed no siudi electorates. Further a Muham¬ 
madan who paid an income-tax on Rs. 3,000 a year, 
money or land revenue, had a vote. But the non- 
Muhammadan paying on three lakhs of rupees had 
no vote. Muhammadan graduates of five years stand¬ 
ing had a vote; non-Miduimmadan graduates of 
thirty years had none. Again, only members of 
Municipal and District Boards were eligible to the 
Provincial Councils. The President pointed out the 
many other defects, such as the nominations which 
made the non-official majority a farce, except in 
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Bengal, thanks to Sir Edward Baker. He then spoke 
on a number of other questions, expressed the deep 
sorrow of the Congress for the murders of Sir William 
Curzon-Wylie, Dr. Lalkaha and Mr. Jackson, and for 
the attempt on the life of the Viceroy, condemned the 
deportations, the Partition of Bengal, and the Panjab 
Land Alienation Act. He concluded a fine speech 
—when did Pandit Madan Mohan speak otherwise 
than finely t —by defending the Congress, and depre¬ 
cating sectarianism, and then moved from the Chair 
the first three Resolutions, grieving for the loss of 
Messrs. Lalmohan Chose and Romesh Chandra Diitt, 
and for that of the Manpiis of Ripon, ai»d thanking 
the (Tovernment for appointing the Hon. Sir S. P. 
Sinha a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
and the Right Hon. Mr. Amir AL a member of the 
Privy Council. 

The delegates from each Eh’ovince were then re¬ 
quested to elect the Subjects’ Committee, and the 
Congress adjourned. 

On the second day the first place was given to the 
Regulations under the India Council Act of 1909, 
and Mr. Surendranath Bannerji moved Resolution IV, 
embodying the Congress view. It ran : 

That this Congress while gratefully appreciating 
the earnest and arduous endeavours of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto in extending to the people of this country a 
fairly liberal measure of constitutional reforms, as now 
embodied in the India Councils’ Act of 1909, deems it its 
duty to place on record its strong sense of disapproval of 
the creation of separate electorates on the basis of religion 
and regrets that the Regulations framed under the Act 
have not been framed in the same liberal spirit in which 
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Lord Morley’s despatch of last year was conceived. In 
particular the Regulations have caused widespread 
dissatisfaction throughout the country by reason of : 

(а) the excessive and unfairly preponderant share of 
representation given to the followers of one particular 
religion ; 

(б) the unjust, invidious, and humiliating distinctions 
made between Muslim and non-Muslim subjects of His 
Majesty in the matter of the electorates, the franchise, 
and the qualifications of candidates ; 

(r) the wide, arbitrary and unreasonable disqualifica¬ 
tion and restrictions for candidates seeking election to the 
Councils; 

(d) the geiuiral distrust of the educated classes that 
runs through the wliole course of the Regulations; and 

(e) the unsatisfactory composition of the non-official 
majorities in the Provincial Councils, rendering them 
ineffective and unreal for all practical purposes. 

And this Congress earnestly requests the Government 
so to revise the Regulations, as soon as the present elections 
are over, as to remove these objectionable features, and 
bring them into harmony with the spirit of the Royal 
Message and the Secretary of State’s despatch of last year. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji pointed out : 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Rules and Re¬ 
gulations have practically wrecked the Reform scheme as 
originally conceived with a beneficence of purpose and a 
statesmanlike grasp that did honour to all that are 
associated with it . . . Who wrecked the scheme ? Who 
converted that promising experiment into a dismal 
failure V The responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 

the bureaucracy.Is the bureaucracy having its 

revenge upon us for the part we have played in securing 
these concessions ? 

One point he strongly urged was the disqualification 
of many of the most distinguished men by the 
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qualifications demanded for eligibility. Further, the 
non-official majority was a delusion, for nominees of 
the Government usually voted with the (lovernment. 
Still, let them not abandon hope. 

Let us see to it tluii, in tlie (leptl)s of our desperation, 
we do not forget the innneinorial traditions of our race, 
or renounce the unalterable faith which is ours in the 
ultimate triumph of consfitutional and righteous means 
for the attainment of National regeneration. 

DewanBahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer seconded 
the Resolution, dealing especially with iiis own Prov¬ 
ince, and showed that to say tliere was a non-official 
majority in Madras was a travesty of truth 
Mr. Ha.richandrai Vishandas said tliat the pagans of 
praise sung in chorus in the last Congress were a 
little too previous, and the benedictions of their 
leaders were premature. Mr. Syed Hasan was 
against all communal representation. Iffie Hon. 
Munshi Ganga Prasad V^arma analysed the effect of 
the Regulations in the IT. P. Mr. J. B. J^etit showed 
that religious and race hatreds would be aroused by 
the Regulations; if one minority were represented, 
others should be. The Resolution was further sup¬ 
ported by Messrs. Rajpal Kane, Pandit Gokarannath 
Misra, Messrs. Rambhuj Dutt Clioudhuri, Harnam 
Das, and A. Choudhuri, and unanimously carried. 

Resolution V, urging the formation of Executive 
Councils in the United Provinces, the J^anjab, Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, and Burma, was moved by Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who rapidly outlined the history of 
Agra in respect to this question, and showed the 
absurdity of a Province containing 48 millions of people 
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being governed by one man, a Lieutenant-Governor, 
without an Executive Council. Dewan Lachrni Narain 
seconded the Resolution, and it was supported by Lala 
Hakamchand and Moulvi Abdul Qasiin, and carried. 

Resolution VI criticised the Pan jab Regulations 
under the Act, and ^fr. Sundar Singh Bhatia, 
moving it, said tliat the edu(‘ated coTinnunity of the 
Panjab was in a state of profound disappointment, 
bordering on despair. For the first time a barrier 
was raised between Muhammadans and non- 
Muliammadans, the Hiiidus were relegated to a 
subordinate position, and, in spite of all their effort^, 
were thrown back. Under Muhammadan rule, the 
highest offices were open to Hindus; now they were 
sent to a back seat. Jjala Dharmdas Ruri second¬ 
ed, and the Resolution was carried. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani moved Resolution VII, com¬ 
plaining of the treatment of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, which had not even a Ijegislative Council, Berar 
being peculiarly unfortunate in that in disabilities 
it was British territory, but from privileges it was 
excluded as belonging to the Nizam. Mr. N. A. 
Dravid seconded, saying that Berar was held from the 
Nizam on a perpetual lease, wliich was a doom of 
perpetual disfranchisement. Being under British 
administration, they have no rights under the Nizam, 
and not being British subjects they could not be 
represented in British India. The Resolution was 
carried and the Congress adjourned. 

On the third day, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu moved 
Resolution VIII, asking for a modification of the 
89 
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Partition of Bengal, and appointing Mr. Snrendranath 
Bannerji and himself as a deputation to England, to 
lay the question before the authorities and the public. 
He said the Bengalis would not rest until they were 
re-united, for the boys of eastern and western Bengal 
were now separated, brought up under different ideals 
of manhood. East Bengal was police-ridden, tyrannised 
over, boys were arrested, and thousands of lads were 
being driven into the camp of the extremists, filled 
with bitter hostility. The speaker concluded with a 
passage of splendid and moving eloquence, declaring 
that Bengal would never admit its cause was lost: 

I stand before you, T, a Bengali from Bengal, one of 
a very small number of men who have been able to come 
to your Province to attend this Congress. I stand before 
you, I stand at the bar of my own country, I stand before 
the best and the highest men in all India, I stand like a 
neophyte at the altar which you have raised for the wor¬ 
ship of our Mother, to plead f<u' a cause which to others 
may seem to be lost, to re-vitaliso what to others may 
seem a vanished hope. Gentlemen, so long as the Ben¬ 
gali race will last, so long as the blood which flows 
through our veins courses through generations yet unborn, 
so long as the picture of a United India remains on our 
vision, so long as the mighty rivers of my native Province 
flow on in their ma jesty and glory to the sea, so long as 
the fields and meadows of East Bengal wave in all their 
verdant glory, our cause will not be lost. So long as the 
inspiriting strains of Bande Mataram put new' heart into 
generations of Bengalis yet to come, our cause will not be 
lost. For the moment we may have suffered defeat. For 
the moment the question .seems to be settled, but, God 
willing, we shall yet turn the defeat into victory. 

And they did. 

Mr. K. Ekainbara Iyer seconded, Mr. Parameshwar 
Lai supported the Resolution and it was carried. 
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Resolution IX was moved by the Hon. Mr. 
G. K. Gokhale, and embodied the cry for help from 
the Indians in South Africa. He sketched the history 
of the Indians in the Transvaal under the Boers, the 
Crown, and the Colonial Government. He then described 
the endless negotiations and the breaches of faith, and 
the long patient struggle of the Indians led by Mr. 
Gandhi; now the Congress said to the Government of 
India that they have made endless representations, 
but so far they have produced no effect. The time 
has come for retaliation.’’ The Indians in South 
Africa were engaged in the passive resistance 
struggle : 

What is the passive resistance struggle ? It is 
essentially defensive in its nature, and it fights with 
moral and spiritual weapons. A passive resister re¬ 
sists tyranny by undergoing suffering in his own person. 
Fie pits .soul force against brute force ; he pits the divine 
in man again.st the brute in man ; he pits suffering 
against oppression, pits conscience against might; he pits 
faith against injustice; right against ^^rong. 

Mr. Dipnarrain Singh seconded, and Mr. G. A. 
Natesan supported. Mr. Natesan has made this 
que.stion his own, and he spoke eloquently out of a 
full heart and a mind stored with facts. Mr. Malik 
Girdharilal, Mr. Iswara Saran, Pandit Dey Rattan, 
and Mes.srs. C. R. Naidu and Lutchman Panday 
followed. Then Mr. H. S. L. Polak, the delegate 
from the Transvaal, spoke, urging India to sympathise 
with and to support the men who were suffering for 
India’s honour. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji called 
for monetary help, and a collection was made amid 
great enthusiasm; Rs. 15,000 were soon collected, 
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and in half an hour another Es. 3,000 were added. 
The Eesolution was formally carried. 

Mr. A. Choudhuri moved Eesolution X, calling for 
the repeal of the Eegnlations giving the power to 
deport and to keep in prison persons without trial. 
Mr. H. S. Dixit seconded, and Mr. A. S. Krishna Eao 
supported the Eesolution, and it was carried. 

Eesolution XI, on opening the liiglier grades in the 
Army to Indians, was moved by Mr. Senathi Eaja, 
seconded by Sardar Gurmukh Singh, and carried. 

Lala Sangam Lai moved Eesolution XU, which ask¬ 
ed for a Commission to enquire into tlie results of the 
laws restricting alienation of land, as grave dissatis¬ 
faction was being caused by their operation in the 
Pan jab. He traced the history of the F^anjab in 
relation to the large class of yeomen proprietors 
there, and showed how the causes which were working 
elsewhere in India to impoverish the agriculturists 
were also operating in tim Panjab, and the land 
legislation was based on a mistaken idea. Lala 
Bhana Earn seconded, and Mr. Mathra Das, Lala Earn, 
Sardar Mehr Singh Chawla, and Mr. B. V. V'^idwans 
all supported, and the Eesolution was carried. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth moved Eesolution XIII on the 
Public Service, noting that Lord Morley had repudiat¬ 
ed Lord Curzon^s translation of the Proclamation <)f 
1858, for, in the Eoyal Message of 1908, he said that 
the Proclamation aimed at obliterating all distinc¬ 
tions of race Bai Bahadur Khandu Bai Desai 
seconded. Dr. Eanjit Singh spoke for the Medical 
Service, and the Eesolution was carried. 
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Resolution XIV was moved by Mr. Peter Paul 
Pillai, and dealt with the high prices of food-stuffs, 
and asked for a Commission of Enquiry. Professor 
V. (jr. Kale seconded, and it was supported by 
Mr. Wacha and Pandit (Jovind Saliai Sharma, and 
carried. 

The Presid(*nt moved from the Cliair Resolution 
XV on the Swadeshi Mov(*ment; XVI on Education; 
XVII on the Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions ; all of which were carried. 

Resolution XVIII asked for an enquiry into the 
dissatisfaction existing in the N. W. P. Frontier 
Province, and it was moved by Mr. ihirushottam Lai. 
Mr. Sunder Singh Bhatia, in seconding, pointed out 
that there was no security for life or. property for 
Hindus in that Province, and that there was a special 
form of trial, called Jirga, in which a number of Sardars, 
without any knowledge of criminal law, tried and 
sentenced men to long terms of imprisonment. The 
Resolution was carried. 

The President put from the Chair Resolu¬ 
tion XIX, thanking Mr. Hume, Sir William 
Wedderburn and Sir Htmrv Cotton ; Resolution XX, 
appointing the All-India Committee as elected; 
Resolution XXII, re-electing Messrs. D. E. Wacha 
and D. A. Khare as General Secretaries; Reso¬ 
lution XXIII, thanking the few volunteers who had 
done the work usually done by students ten times 
their number, coming forward when a circular from 
the educational authorities forced the students to 
withdraw. 
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Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru then invited the Congress 
to meet in Allahabad in the following year, and the 
invitation was accepted. 

With the vote of thanks and the President's final 
speech, the Twenty-fourth Congress ended. 

RESOLUTIONS 
The Grief of Congress 

I. Resolved—That this Coiigross desires to place on record 
its sense of the great and irreparable loss wliicli the country and 
the community has sustained by the deaths of Mr. Lalmohan 
Ghose and Mr. Romosh Chandra Dutt, both past Presidents of 
the Congress. Their services to the country will always 
remain enshrined in the grateful recollection of their countrymen. 

II Resolved—That the Congress records its sense of the 
great loss that this country has sustained by the death of the 
Marquis of Ripon, who by his beneficent, progressive, and 
statesmanlike policy, as Viceroy of India, earned the lasting esteem, 
affection and gratitude of all classes of Hia Majesty’s subjects. 

Thanks of Congress 

III. Resolved—That this Congress thanks the Government of 
His Imperial Majesty for appointing the Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinha as a 
member of His Excellency the Governor-GeneraI’s Executive 
Council and the Rt. Hon. Mr. Amir Ali as a member of the Privy 
Council. 

[See XIII]. 

XXI. Resolved—That this Congress desires to convoy to Sir 
William Wedderbum, Mr. A. O. Hume, Sir Henry Cotton, and other 
members of the British Committee, its grateful thanks for their 
disinterested and strenuous services in the cause of India’s political 
advancement. • 

XXIII. Resolved—'i’hat the thanks of this Congress be given 
to the volunteers, who supplied the place of the students, with¬ 
drawn by the Educational Authorities. 

Representation 

[For Resolution IV, on Council Reforms, see pp. 4D4, 495]. 

Executive Councils 

V. Resolved—That this Congress while regretting that Cl. 3 
of the India Councils Bill, under which power was to be given to 
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tho Governor-General in Council to create Executive Councils to 
assist tho heads of tho Government in the United Provinces, the 
Panjab, Eastern Bengal, Assam and Burma, was not passed as 
originally framed, earnestly urges that action may be taken at an 
early date undtu* the Act to create Executive Councils in the above- 
named Provinces. 

Panjab 

VI. Resolvefl—That this Congress records its opinion that 
the Regulations framed for the Panjab, undm* tho Reform scheme, 
fail to give satisfaction for the following reason'^, viz .— 

(a) In that the numerical strength of tho Council provided 
for in the Regulations is not sufficient to allow* an adequate 
representation to all classes and interests of the pojiulation, nor is 
it commensurate with the progress nuule by this Province, in 
matters social, educational, industiial and commei’cial. 

(h) III that the elected element jireseribed by the Regula¬ 
tions for the Local Council is unduly small and altogf‘ther 
insufficient to meet the needs and requiremimts of this Province, 
and comimres v(*ry unfavourably with that accorded to other 
Provinces, not more advanced, 

(c) In that the principle of protection of minorities, w’hich 
has been applied in the case of non-Muhammadans in Provinces 
wdiere they are in a minority, has not bi'on applied in the case of 
non-Muhammadans who are in a minority in the Panjab, both in 
the Provincial and Imperial Councils. 

(d) In that tho Regulations, as framed, tend practically to 
keep out non-Muhammadans from the Imperial Council. 

Berar and C. P. 

VII. Resolved—That this Congre.s8 desires to give expression 
to tho dissatisfaction produced among the people of the Central 
Pnivinces and Berar b\ the decision of the Government not t<^ 
establish a Provincial Legislative Council for those territories, and 
by the exclusion of Berar from participation in the election of two 
members of the Imjx'rial Legislative Council by tho landholders 
and members of District and Municipal Boaixls of the Central 
Provinces, and this Congress ajipeals to the Government to remove 
tho aforesaid complaints at an early date. 

Local Scif-iioverninent 

XVI11. Resolved—That this Congress expresses its satisfac¬ 
tion that the vSecretary of State has recognised that the Local 
Self-Government Scheme of 1882, has not had a fair trial, and has 
pressed on the Government of India the necessity of an effectual 
advance in the direction of making local, urban and rural bodies 
really self-governing, and it expressea the earnest hope that the 
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Government will be pleased to take early steps to make all Local 
Bodies, from village panchayats upwards, eloctiv-^e, with elected 
non-official chairmen, and su])port them with adequate financial aid. 

The Paptition of Bengal 

VIII. Resolv'ed—That this Congress earnestly appeals to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for India, not to 
treat the question of the Partition of Bengal as incapable of recon¬ 
sideration, but to take the earliest opjiortunity so to modify the 
said Partition as to keep the (uitire Bengali-speaking community 
under one and th(; same administration 

That this Congress humbly submits that the rectification of 
this admitted error will be an act of tar-sighted statesmaiisliq). 
It will restore contiuitment to the Province of Bengal, give 
satisfaction to other Provinces, and enlianc(‘ the prestige of His 
Majesty’s Government throughout the country. 

That this Congress appoints Surendranath Bannerji 

and Bhupendranath Bose to proceed to England as a deputation, to 
lay the question of the Partition before the authoriti(‘s and public 
there. 


South Africa 

IX. Resolved—That this Congress expresses its great admi¬ 
ration of the intense patriotism, courage and self-sacnfice of tin; 
Indians in the Transvaal, Muhammad.tn and Hindu, Zoroastrian and 
Christian—who, heroically suffering persecution in the interests of 
their country, are carrying on theur jicaceful and selfless struggle for 
elementary civil rights against heavy and overwhelming odds. 

That this Congress offers its warmest encouragement to 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi and his bravo and faithful associates, and calls upon 
all Indians of whatever race or creed to helj) them unstintedly with 
funds; and in this connection the Congress begs t(i convey to 
Mr. R. J. Tata its high appreciation of the patriotic instincts which 
have inspired his munificent donation of Rs. 25,0(30 to his suffering 
countrymen in South Africa in their lioiir of need and trial. 

That this Congress begs (jarnestly to press upon the Goveniment 
of India the necessity of prohibiting the recruitment of indontiired 
Indian labour for any portion of the South African Union, and of 
dealing with the authorities there in the same manner in which the 
latter deal with Indian interests, so long as they adhere to the 
selfish and one-sided policy which they proclaim and practise, and 
persist in their present course of denying to His Majesty's Indian 
subjects their just rights as citizens of the Empire. 

That this Congress protests against the declaration of respon¬ 
sible statesmen in favour of allowing the Self-Governing Colonies in 
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tht3 Britinh Erni)iro to liionopoline vast undevolofx^d territoricH for 
evfluKiv'(3 wliito S(*tth'in(>nt, and deoiiiH it its duty to point out that 
tlie policy of Hliiittin^- the door in these territorieK and fleiiyinj^ the 
rights of full British eiti/.enship to all Asiatic subjects of the British 
Crown, while prtjaching and enforcing the opposite jiolicy of the 
open door in Asia, is fraught w'ith grave mischief to the Empire and 
is as unwise us it is unrightt'ous. 

Coercion 

Lettres tic cachet 

X. llesolviul—That, having regard to the graN e n^k of injustice 
in Gov(*rnment action based upon t‘\-parte and untesK'd intorrnation, 
and tt) the suthcitmcy for roaHonably preventive and punitive 
piirjKises of oth(‘r provisions on tin* Statute Book of the country, 
this Congress urges upon the (lov eminent th(‘ repeal of the old 
Regulations relating to deptirtation, and prays iliat tlie pei*sons w'ho 
W'eiv last year deported from Bengal be s«*l at liberty without 
further detention, or be given an opportunity to meet the charges, 
if any, that may be against them, and foi which thev have lieen 
condemned unheard. 


Military 

XI K(*solved—That this Congiess pnitests against the 
eontinui'd exeluHion of the children of tlie soil tnun higher military 
careers, and in urging that such c*areers be thrown open U) them, 
suggests the establishment of Miliuiry Colleges, at which Indians 
may receive tlie training necessary to (jualify them for His 
Majesty’s commission in the Army. 

[See XIX (h)]. 

Land Laws 

Xll. Resolved—That having regaril to tin* grave dis.satisfac- 
tion caused h} the operation of the Lund Alienation and allied Acts 
among large sections of the community in the Banjab and 
elsewdien*, this Congivss is of o]union that the time has arrived 
for instituting a thorough and iletailed enquiry into the |Kdicy and 
working of the laws restricting alienation of land in Provinces 
where such laws are in openition ; and urges (ioveniment to 
appoint a mixed Commission of ollicinls and wq) resent a tivo non- 
otlicial Indians to institute an empiiry, in order to ascertain 
whether the legislation has really benetited the interests of 
agriculture and of the class intended to be benetited by it, and 
whether it has given rise in actual ojieratiun to anomalies, 
hardships and disabilities, calculated to injure the growth and 
prospects of the agricultural industry, and cause discontent among 
any particular class or section of the community. 
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Pablio Service 

XIII. Resolved—(a) That this Congress gratefully recofjfiiises 
the efforts that luive been made during the last tliree yt^ars by the 
Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy to give gracious effect to 
the policy, laid down in the great Charter of 1858, and reiterated 
in His Majesty’s message of last year, of obliterating distinctions 
of race in conferring higher offices on the people of India in the 
Public Service of the country. 

That this Congiess, however, is strongly of opinion that in 
order to carry out this policy eft‘octiv(dy, the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of 2ud June, 1898, sliould be given effect 
to, and all examinations held iii Kngland only should bo 
simultaneously hold in India .ind in England, and all first appoint¬ 
ments for the hi”h('r branches of the Public St'rvice, which are 
made in India, should be by comptuitive exaniinarion only. 

(h) That this Congress thanks the Secndary of State (1) For 
his despatch regarding the (‘m}>loyim*nf in the superior posts of 
the Civil Medical Servici* of ([iialilied medical men, not belonging to 
the Indian Medical Ser\u(*, and earnestly reipiCbts the (loverninent 
of India to take early action in the diii‘ctioii [lointed out by 
the Secretary of State (2) That in the intorostH of the public, 
the medical service and the iirotes^ion, well as for the sake of 
economy in expenditun', this Congiess, concuriing with previous 
Congresses, urges tin; constitution of a distinct Indian Civil 
Medical Service, wholly independent of the Indian Military Medical 
Service. 


High Prices of Food-stuffa 

XIV. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that, having 
regard to the high prices of food-stuffy current during the past 
several years, and the iianUhips to wliich the middle and poorer 
classes in particular ai<* put thereby, an eiujuiry by a properly 
constituted Commission »hould be instituted by the dovemment 
into the causes of such high jirices, with a view to ascertain how far 
and by what remedies that evil could he removed or its effeets 
minimised. 


Swadeshi 

XV. Resolved—'I’hat this Congress accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadf*shi Movement, and calls uixm the people of 
the country to labour tor its success by making earnest and sustain¬ 
ed efforts to promote the growth of industries, capable of 
development in the country, and to respond to the efforts of Indian 
producers by giving preference whenever practicable to Indian 
products over imported commodities, even at a sacritioe. 
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Bduoation 

XVI. RoHolved—Tliat thi« Con^^rosH in of opinion that the 
Govoriiiiient should take immodiat<*> steps 

(а) to make Primary Kducation fr<*e at once and gradually 
compulsory throuj^hout the country ; 

(б) to assif'n larj^er sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (special encouragement being given when* necessary to 
educate all backward classes) , 

(c) to make adequate* provision for imparting Industrial and 
Technical Education in the diffenmt Pro\iiices, liaving legard to 
local ro(|uirementH ; and 

((/) to give effective voice to the lea(U*rs of Tudiaii public 
opinion in sliaping the jiolicy and H\.sl» in of Education in 
this country 

That in tlie opinion of this Congiess tin* time h is .irrived for 
people all over the coiintiy to take up earnestly the question of 
suppleiiK'iiting existing institutions and the efforts of (lovernnient, 
by organising for them*<elves an indi'pendent system of liitcrary’, 
Scientific, 'rechnical, and Industrial Education, suited to the 
conditions of the different Provinces in the country. 

Separation of Judicial and Bxooutivo Funotiona 

XVII. Resolved—(u) 'I'hat this Congrchs places on record its 
sense of regret that notwithstanding the hopes held out by 
Ciovernment that the Executive and Judicial functioms were soon 
to be separated, no effective steps have been taken in that direc¬ 
tion, and this Congress, concurring T\ith previous Congres.ses, 
urges a complete sepanition of the two functions without delay. 

(f>) That this Congress, concurring xvitli previous Congi*osses, 
urges that the Judicial Si*r\ic(' in all parts of tin* couiitrx should be 
recruited maiiil} fi-om tin* legal profc.'.sion. 

Permanent Settlement 

XIX. Resolved Tliut this Congress, concurring with pit?viou8 
Congresses, urges : 

{a) A reasonable and definite liinitntion to the State demand 
on land, and the introduction of a Permaiumt Settlement, or a 
Settlement for a jieriod of not less than si-xt} years in those 
Provinces where short periodical Settlement rt^visions prevail, as, iu 
the opinion of this Congress, that is the only means of ameliorating 
the present unsatisfactory economic condition of the ugricnltural 
population and 
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(b) A reduction of the annually Krowiiiff military expenditure 
•which now absorbs nearly one-third of the Enii)ire’s revenue, leav¬ 
ing an inadequate portion only of the balance available for the 
many objects of popular utility, specially Education and Sanitation, 
which are yet greatly starved. 

N. W. F. Province 

XX. Resolved—That in vde^^ of the prevalence of serious 
dissatisfaction among the people of the N W. Frontier Province 
with the character of the administration under which they live, 
this Congress earnestly urges the (Tovernment of India to order 
a public enquiry into their complaints, and take stefis to remedy 
the disadvantages under nhich tlu'y labour as compared with the 
population of the Panjab. 

Formal 

XXTI. Resolved—That Mr. D. E. Waclia and Mr. Daji Abaji 
Khare be appointed General Secretaries for the ensuing }ear. 

XXIV. Resolved—That the next me(*ting of the Indian 
National Congress be held at Allahabad after Christmas, 1910. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Thk Twenty-fifth National Congress met at Allaliabad 
on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th December, 1910. 
The Congress l^avilif)n was pitched on a plot of 
ground opj)osite the Fort, and it was (juaintly 
designed with twenty-five sides and twenty-five 
doors, with a picture of a President over each door. 
636 delegates attended, and some *t,000 visitors 
gathered to take )>art in the proceedings. The 
delegates were distributed as follows : 


Madras ... ... ... ... ... 121 

Bombay (SO), Sindh (58) . ... 1.38 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... 85 

U. P.202 

Paniab ... ... ... ... ... 27 

C. P. 16 

Berar ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Beliar... ... ... ... ... ... 39 


636 


It will be noticed that the Central Provinces 
and Berar are here definitely separated, and we 
miss Burma from the roll. 

Sir William Wedderburn had been elected as 
President, and he came over from England in the 
hope of surmounting the difficulties that were dividing 
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the National Party, on one side from the Snrat trouble, 
on the other from the wedge driven in between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans by introducing the 
religions question into electioneering. 1'he Hon. 
Pandit Sunderlal, as Chairman of the Iteception 
Committee, welcomed the President and the delegates, 
and was able to say that both the Civil and Military 
authorities had helped the Committee in making the 
necessary arrangements. After reference to several 
losses of the old pillars of the Congress, he welcomed 
Sir William Wedderburn, whose ceastdess labours for 
India’s welfare had made him beloved by every Indian. 
Then followed a touching reference to the passing away 
of H. I. M. Edward VIT and loyal homage to his suc¬ 
cessor, with a word of gladness for the promised 
visit of the new King-Emperor and his Consort. 
The changes in the Viceroyalty and the Secrt'tary- 
ship of State were noted, and the attention of the 
new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, was called in a few 
brief sentences to the claims of Education, the 
Separation of Judicial and Executive functions, and 
the need for the establishment of an Executive 
Council in the U. P. Sir William Wedderburn was 
going to hold a Conference of Hindus and 
Muhammadans; it was noteworthy that in District 
and Municipal Boards in the U. P where there were 
no separate electorates, out of 663 members of 
District Boards, the common electorate had returned 
445 Hindus and 189 Muhammadans, and in 965 
Municipalities 562 were Hindus and 310 Muham¬ 
madans, showing that in a Province where only 
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one-seventh of the population were Muslim'^, Hindus 
had voted for them in large numbers. Sir John 
Hewett had said that it would be a great pity to 
disturb their amicable relations by introducing 
religious differences into elections. 

Mr. Surendranatli Bannerji moved that Sir William 
Wedderburn take the Chair in a speech (jf warm and 
grateful praise for his long and devoted services to 
India. Idie motion was seconded by Mr. D. E, Wacha, 
supported by the Hon, Uao Baliadnr R. N. Mudholkar, 
the Hon. Mr. N. Subba Rao, the Hon. Ijala Harkishan 
Lai, Mr. Yusuf Ha^an, and the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, and he was installed amid enthu¬ 
siastic cheer‘d. 

The President began by asserting his faith in the 
future destiny of India. India deserves to be 
happy.’’ They had reason for hope in the reform.s 
lately introduced, and the^e should result in a spirit 
of conciliation and co-operatum. Tho chief differences 
were: (I) between European officials and educated 
Indians; (2) between Hindus and Muhammadans; and 
(8) between Moderates and Extremists. He then 
dealt with these .seriatim, making far too little of the 

indiscriminate house-searchings, prosecutions and 
other processes in pursuit of offences ” ; then urging 
harmony under (2) and (3). 

The President next classified Congress work as: (1) 
constructive work in India, educating and organising 
public Opinion ; (2) representations to Government; 
and (3) propaganda in England. The latter he urged 
very strongly. The newborn spirit of self-reliance 
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was good, but it should not degenerate into dislike 
of* people from other lands. The “United States 
of India,’’ under the a^gis of the British Empire, 
need not be very long in coming, if the leaders 
of India worked hand in hand witli the British 
people. 

Mr. 1). E. Wacha read telegrams from Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Dr. Bash Beliari (ihose and others, and 
Mr. D. A. Khare asked the delegates to elect their 
representatives on the Subjects Committee, l^he 
Congress rose for the day. 

The second day opened with the President putting 
the first three resolutions from the Chair. Resolution I 
was an expression of probmnd grief for the death 
of King Edward Vli, which was passed standing 
and ill silence. Resolution II offered the homage of 
the Congress to King (ieorge V", and welcomed the 
proposed visit of the King and Queen, and passed 
by acclamation. Resolution 111 welcomed the new 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge^ and apjiointed a Com¬ 
mittee to draw up an Address to him from the 
Congress, and named the deputation to wait upon 
him to present it. Sir William Wedderburn noted 
that it was for the first time that the Congress 
was to “ be received in friendly personal recognition 
by a A^iceroy ”—the first, we may add, of many 
acts whereby Lord Hardinge showed his sympathy 
with Indian feeling. The Resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

Resolution IV, on the appointment of the Law Mem¬ 
ber to the Viceroy’s Executive Council being limited to 
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members of the English Bar, and urging that Advo¬ 
cates and Vakils should also be eligible, was moved 
by the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha, who pointed out that it 
was unwise to restrict the field of choice, and noted 
that ])r. Rash Behari Ghose was a Vakil, and was 
certainly not below a Barrister in (jualificatif>ns. Rao 
Bahadur B. \. Sarma seconded, remarking on the 
eminent Vakils who had adorned the profession in 
Madras. 'Ihe Resolution was carried. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan was once more called to move 
the Resolution on Indians in the Colonies (Xo. \'), and 
said that the sufferings of Indians in South Africa were 
indeed well known to them all. He urged the duty 
of the British (lovernment to protect its subjects, 
and praised the heroism of the passive resisters. 
Mr. Manilal Doctor seconded, and spoke of the 
oppression suffered by Indians in Mauritius. ^fhe 
Resolution was supported by Mr. Raghunandan 
Prasad and Mr. Debi Prasad, and carried. 

Resolution VI, supporting the Swadeshi Movement, 
was moved by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, who urged the 
duty of educated people to help indigenous industries 
by^ using their products. The imports of foreign 
goods increased, and even shawls were being brought 
in from abroad ; purcliase of Home goods should be 
made easy by setting up Swadeshi stores, for, as 
Mr. Ranade had said, India had “ come to be regard¬ 
ed as a plantation of England, growing raw produce 
to be shipped by British agents in British ships, to be 
worked into fabrics by British skill and capital, and 
to be re-exported to India by British merchants to 
40 
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their correspoiidiiig British firms in India through 
their Britisli agents 

Mr. Jitendralal Bannerji seconded, and urged tliat 
at every sacrifice Home goods sliuuld be used. The 
Resolution was supported by Messrs. Dwarkanath, 
D. V. Krislina Rao, Sachindra Brasad Basil, and 
Lokamal Chellaram, and carried. 

Mr. Jogendranath ]Vrukerji moved Hesoliition VII, 
urging the Separation of Judicial and Hxecutive func¬ 
tions, and adding the proposal tliat the Judicial Service 
should be recruited mainly from the legal profession. 
He recalled the recommendation of separation by the 
Police Commission of 1868, the Memorial of Lord 
Hobhouse and others in 1889; Lord Curzon included 
it in his twelve reforms, but did nothing, and Lord 
Morley in 1908 gave it his sanction. Still no effective 
steps had been taken. The Hon. Mr. Braj Kishore 
seconded, giving a story from his own district : a 
Mahant rang bells in liis tem])le, and this annoyed 
the Magistrate ; so he bade iiis orderly lodge a com¬ 
plaint, and the case came up before him, whereupon 
he convicted and fined the Mahant, and gave part of 
the fines to the orderly. 

Mr. C. P. RamaHwaini Aiyar .vaid tliat speech on 
the subject ought to be needles.s under Briti.sh rule, 
as the British had always been peculiarly jealous of 
any executive interference with the administration of 
their laws. But for the theory that the Collector was 
to be responsible for law and order and also ought to 
dispense justice, no pleading for such reform would 
have been neces.sary under the British Crown. On 
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the second ]3art, he need only say that in filling up 
the oftici' of Judge it seemed to be thought that no 
training was necessary. No one was allowed to 
masquerade as a doctor without training, nor was an 
engineer entrusted with a locomotive without training, 
but to administer justice, the one shif> (juji non. is 
that nothing need be known of th<‘ }>rinciples of 
law Tlie Kesolutioii wa*^ carried. 

'j'lie second day’s wairk camc' to an end with 
Resolution VI11, demanding Hxecutive Councils for 
the U. 1*. and the J^anja]). It was movt^d by Pandit 
Gokharaniuith Misra, wlio briefly sketched the history 
of the creation of these Councils ; in Lord Morley’s 
Indian Councils Jbll, a clause was provided to give 
them to the major Provinces, but Lord Curzon and 
Lord Macdonnell succeeded in mutilating the Bill, 
though passed in the Commons, wlien the Bill was 
before the [jords. Strong protests were made, but, 
as usual, no attention was paid to them. Mr. P. li. 
Rajjial seconded in a vigorous speech, the Resolution 
w'as carried, and the Congress adjourned. 

On the re-assenibling of the Congress on the third 
day, Dr. (lour movc'd Resolution IX on Local Self- 
Government. When Lord Ripon in 1882 planned the 
Local Self-Government scheme, all thought the people 
were to be entrusted with effective power in adminis¬ 
tering local affairs, but when lie left, there was re¬ 
action ; official Chairmen, Collectors and Tahsildars 
were appointed to District and Taluq Boards, and took 
over all power. Things went from bad to worse till 
the Decentralisation Commission was appointed. The 
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Congress asked that all Local Bodies, from Village 
Panchayats upwards, should be made elective, and 
all chairmen and secretaries should be elected. 

The Hon. Mr. G. Raghava Rao seconded, and 
laid special stress on the election of non-official 
chairmen. Mr. M. Ramchandra Rao dealt specially 
with the financial aspect, and after a Hindi speech 
from Munshi Sankata Prasad, the Resolution was 
carried. 

Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar moved Resolution X, 
protesting against the Partition of Bengal. It was 
no dead issue, as it had been called, and smart 
expressions did not stamp out vital grievances. 
There was no settled fact in politics, and it was 
useless to charge them with sedition. When there 
is a rupture between a settled Government and its 
people, the presumption is generally against the 
former.^’ A great man had said that a Nation is 
not governed when it has perpetually to be con¬ 
quered,^’ and the Bengalis were not well governed, if 
they had to be continually repressed. God grant 
that Lord Hardinge might open a new era. [The 
prayer was granted.] Dewan Bahadur C. Karunakara 
Menon seconded, and Mr. Nibaran Chandra Das 
Gupta supported. He said that the wail of Bengal 
was no longer heard because the people were muzzled 
by repressive measures; remove the muzzle, and the 
cry would again be heard. The Resolution was 
.carried. 

.Resolution XI embodied the old grievances of 
Tjraians in the Medical Service; it was moved by 
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Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, seconded by Dr. Ranjit 
Singh, supported by Dr. H. D. Pant, and carried. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri moved Resolution XU, praying 
that the Seditious Meetings Act should not be re¬ 
enacted on its expiry, and that the Press Act should 
be at once removed. “ Public meetings and public 
speeches are becoming a thing of the past. Thus, 
it is a measure of first-rate coercion for suppressing 
the expression of public opinion. 

It is a shame and a scandal that the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment slnmld not only curtail the liberty of tlie press, 
but frame a law which w'ill interfere with the setting up 
of new' printin<r presses, and thus indire(*tly check the 
spread of knowletlge in this benighted country. . . The 
law* of sedition in this country is elastic enough. If the 
law would go any greater length, then all our liberties— 
individual, personal and communal — will be at an end. 

Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao seconded, and pointed 
out the unfairness of presuming guilt against a 
publisher by demanding security before he had 
committed any fault. Mr. Dwarkanath, supporting, 
said that these measures had paralysed the public 
life of India. People were afraid of joining any 
public movement. The C. I. D. ‘Us a real terror to 
the people,’’ for “ our public men are always at the 
mercy of the members of the C. 1. D. ” Mr. Yusuf 
Hasan also supported, and the Resolution was 
carried. 

The Resolution (XIII) on Elementary Education 
was moved by Mr. V. V. Jogiah Pantulu, seconded 
by Mr. Ganpati Krishna Chitale, supported by 
Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru, and carried. 
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Resolution XIV, asking for a Conmiission of 
Enquiry into Expenditure, was moved by Mr. N. M. 
Samarth, seconded by Mr. N. A. Dravid, and carried. 

Resolution XV dealt with the Council Regulations, 
and the mover. Dr. Satish Chandra I^annerji, spoke of 
the bitter disappointment caused by the Regulations 
which had wrecked tlio Reform sclieme. Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Saprn secoiided, asking that the Regulations 
might at least deal equally with all communities. 
Rai Bahadur M. Adinarayana lyali and tlie Hon. 
Mr. Harchandrai Vishandas supported, and Xawab 
Sadiq Ali Khan made a strong appeal to his fellow- 
Muslims to be united and patriotic, and, for the sake 
of certain paltry gains in tlie Services or in the Coun¬ 
cils, do not sacrifice the larger hopes of an ampler day 
Shaik Faiz and Mr. Yusuf Hasan supported, but on 
the latter saying that it was not honest of the Muslim 
League to demand an unfair amount of representation, 
he was checked by the President, and Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerji, supported by loud cheers, dissociated 
the Congress and himself from the remarks made. 
The Resolution was carried. 

A gentleman wishing to move an amendment was 
ruled out of order, not having sent it in. 

Resolution XVI, deprecating the extension of 
communal representation to Local Bodies was moved 
by the Hon. Mr. M, A. Jinnah, who merely said it 
embodied his views. The Hon. Mr. Muzharal Haq 
seconded, urging Hindus and Muslims to join 
hands. Mr. Syed Hasan Imam supported and it was 
carried. 
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Mr. (t. K. Uevadhar moved Kesolution XVll, 
urging the formation of Conciliation Boards wherever 
disturbances over religious celebrations were feared. 
Mr. Rainkuniar Goenka seconded, and the Resolution 
was carried. 

Three Resolutions were then put from the Chair and 
carried : XVJJl, on reforms in the V, and Berar ; 
XIX, on reforms in the Pan jab ; XX, on the desir¬ 
ability of reducing cable rates between England and 
India. I'he Congress adjourned. 

On the fourth day, Resolution XXI, on Higher and 
Secondary, Industrial and "i'echnical Education, was 
moved by Mr. A. B. Patro, seconded by ifr. Piilin 
Chandra Das, supported by Messrs. Devi Prasad 
Sukla, R. Dixit, and Ramakant ifalaviya, and 
carried. Then the President put from the Chair 
Resolution XXIJ, Simultaneous Examinations ; XXJII, 
the Omnibus ; XXIV", asking Jiord Hardinge to show 
clemency to purely political prisoners ; XXV, refer¬ 
ring some amendments in the (’ongress Constitution 
to a Sub-Committee, to report to the next Congress . 
and XXVI, the All-India Congress Committee. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji then moved the thanks 
of the Congress to vSir William Wedderburn, Mr. A.O. 
Hume, Sir Henry Cotton and the members of the 
British Committee (Resolution XXVII), and asked 
for Rs. 39,000, and got Rs. 40,000 there and then, 
also carrying the Resolution. The President put 
from the Chair a message of sympathy to the Indians 
in the Transvaal, one of affection to Mr. Hume and 
the G. 0. M. Resolution XXVIII, re-election of 
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General Secretaries and Resolution XXTX, fixing the 
next meeting of the Congress in Calcutta, on the 
invitation of Mr. Bhupendranatli }3asu were carried. 

The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale moved Resolution 
XXX, conveying the thanks of tlie Congress to the 
President in a very eloquent and heaiitifnl speech ; 
Pandit Motilal Nehru seconded, and it was carried by 
acclamation. The Hon. Pandit Snnderlal, C. 1. K., 
garlanded the President, wlio received a tremendous 
ovation in his closing s])eech. 

The IVenty-fifth National Congi'ess then dissolved. 

RESOLUTIONS 
**The King is Dead” 

I. Resolved—That this Con^rress (lesire:^ t(^ evpit’ssioii 

to its profound grief at the sudden ami untimely demise of His 
Most Gracious Majesty King Edward V"1I, whoso honeticent 
reign will ever be memorable in the annals of India for the stops 
taken to obliterate race distinctions in making appointments to 
high office, and for the measures of constitutional reform adopted 
with a view to associate tlu' [leople of this country with the 
administration of their affairs. 

Long Live the King ” 

II. Resolved—That this Congress offers its humble homage 
and duty to the King-Emperor George V on his accession and begs 
to tender to His Majesty an assurance of its profound loyalty 
and attachment to his august throne and person. The Congress 
expresses its deep and heartfelt joy at the announcement of the 
proposed visit of their Most Gracious Majesties, King George and 
Queen Mary, to India, in 1911. 

Delegation to Lord Hardinge 

III. Resolved—That (a) this Congress in offering its warm and 
respectful welcome to His Excellency Lord Hardinge, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, begs to convoy to His Excellency 
an earnest assurance of its desire to co-operate loyally with the 
Government in promoting the welfare of the people of the country ; 
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(h) this Conj^ress resolves that a sub-Coinmittee consisting 
of the following gentlemen be appointed to prepiire un address to 
be presented to His Excellency in the name of the Congress by 
a deputation headed by the President: 


The Presuh*nt. 

The Kv-Presidents ]>resent. 
The (leneral Se<*retarie8 
Hon Mr Bhn|H‘ndranath Basu 
(United HiMigal). 

Mr Ainbikachanin Moyumdar 
( United Ih'ngal). 

Hon. Mr. N Siibba llao 
(Madras) 

Hon. Mr T. Se^hagiri Iyer 
(Madras). 

Hon. Mr. M. H. Jinnah 
(Bfinibav). 

Mr. N M. Sainarth (Bombay). 


Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar 
( United Pn)vinces). 

Nawab Sadiq Ali Kh m 
(United Provinces). 

Mr. Syed Hasan Imam (Behar). 

Dr H. S. Hour 

(Cmitral Provinces). 

Hon. Kao Bahadur 

R. X M udholkar (Berar). 

Hon Mr. Harkishan Lai 
(Panjab) 

Pandit Rambhiij Diitt Choud- 
hiiri (Panjab). 


Legal 

IV. H<‘solved—That in view of the fact that Section III of 
the Indian Councils .4ct of 1801 is understood in practice to limit 
apfK)intinent U) th<‘ Ottice t)f Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to members of tin' English Bar, thereby greatly 
restricting the ti(dd from which a sidection may be made, this 
Congress urges that the said .section be so amended as to allow of 
Advocates, Vakils, and Atfomeys-at-Law of Indian High Courts 
being appointed to that office, 

VII. Resolved—That (a) this Congress places on record its 
sense of regret that notwithstanding the hopes held out by the 
Government that the Executive and Judicial functions were soon to 
be separated, no effective steps have been taken in that direction, 
and, concurring with previous Congresses, urges a complete separa¬ 
tion of the two functions without delay ; 

(fc) this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
urges that the Judicial Service in all parts of the country should be 
recruited mainly from the legal profession. 

Indians in tha Coloniss 

V. Resolved—That (a) this Congress expresses its great 
admiration of the intense patriotism, courage, and self-sacrifice of 
the Indians in the Transvaal —Muhammadan and Hindu, Zoro* 
astriun and Christian, who, heroically suffering persecution in the 
interests of their countrymen, ore carrying on their peaceful and 
selfless strugggle for elementary civil rights against heavy and 
overwhelming odds, and urges the Imperial Government to adopt 
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a firm and decisive attitude on the question, so as to reinovo a 
great source of discontent amongst the people of India , 

(6) this Congress begs earnestly to press upon the 
Government of India tlio necessity of prohibiting the recruitment of 
indentured Indian labour for anj portion of the South Africa Union, 
and of dealing with the authorities there in the same manner as 
the latter deal with Indian intiu'ests, so long as they adhere to the 
selfish and one-sided policy, which they proclaim and jiractise, and 
persist in their present course of denying to llis Majesty’s Indian 
subjects their just rights as citizens of the Empire ; 

(c) this Congr(‘ss protests against the declarations of re¬ 
sponsible statesmen in favour of allowing the Self-Go\'eriiing 
Colonies in the British Empire to monopolise vast undeveloped 
territories for exclusne white settlement, and ileeins it its duty to 
point out that the policy of shutting the door in these territories 
against, and denying the rights ot full British citizenship to, all 
Asiatic subjects ot the British Crown, while preacliing and 
enforcing the oppositi' policy of the opmi door in Asia, is fraught 
with grave mischief to the Empire and is as unwise as it is 
unrighteous. 


Swadeshi 

\ I. Resolved—That this Congr«‘s.s accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi Mov'ennut, and calls upon the people of the 
country to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained 
efforts to jjroniote the growth of industries capable of development 
in this country, and to respond to the efforts ot Indian producers by 
giving preferenci?, wherever practicable, to Indian products over 
imported commodities, cNen at a sacrifice. 

Executive Councils 

\ III. Resohed—That thus Congress earnestly recoininends 
that speedy action bo taken under the Indian Councils Act to 
establish Executive Councils in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh and in the PanJab. 

Local Self-Government 

IX. Resolved—That this Congress expresses its satisfaction that 
the Secretary of State has recognit^ed that the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment scheme of 1882 has not had a fair trial, and has jirossed on 
the Government of India the necessity of an effectual advance in tho 
direction of making Local. Urban, and Rural bodies really Self- 
Governing, and it expresses the earnest hope that the Government 
will be pleased to take early steps to make all Local Bodies from 
Village Panchayats upwards, elective, with elected non-official 
Chairmen, and to support them with adequate financial aid. 
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The Partition of Bengal 

X. Resolved—That (a) this Congress earnestly appeals to the 
Government of India and th(* Secretary of State for India not to 
treat the question of the Partition of Bengal ns incapable of 
reconsideration, but to take the earliest opportunity so to modify the 
said Partition, as to keep the entii*o Bengali-speaking community 
under one and tlie same administration ; 

(b) this Congress humbly submits that the rectitication of 
this aclmitted error will be an act of far-sighted statesmanship. 
It will restore contentment to the Province of Bengal, give satisfac¬ 
tion to oth(*r Provinces, and enhance the prestige of His Majesty’s 
Government throughout the eountry. 

Public Service 

Mnlirril 

XI. Ri'solved—-That (a) this Congress thanks the Secretary of 
State for his J)es[>fitch regarding the emplos nient in th(‘superior 
]K)8ta of tin* Civil Mtalical Seiwiee, and earnestly recpiests the 
Government of India to take i-arly aetion in the dir(*ction pointed 
out by the Secndaiw of State for India , 

(h) in th(‘ interests of th(‘ imblie, the medical 8er\lei*, and 
the profession, as well as for the sake ot economy in e.xpenditure, 
this Congri'SH, ctincurriiig with pnwious Coiigiess(‘s, urges the 
eonstitutioii of a di.'.timt Indian Civil Medical Service wholly 
indepeiidi'nt of the Indian (Military ) Medical Service. 

Sun ultd neon> K.rnminafions 

XXII. Resolved---Tliut this Congrt'ss is of opinion that the 
Examination held in England for the Indian Civil Service should be 
simultaneously held in England and in India, and that all higher 
appointments wdiieh aix’ miid(* in India should be made by 
Competitive Examinations only. 

Confirmation of Previous Resolutions 

(1) Polnr 

XXIII. Resolved - That («) Competitive Examinations for the 
recruitment of the Police Service in the higher grades should he 
thrown open to all classes of British subjects, instead of being 
continod to candidates of British birth, and such examinations 
should bo held siinultanoously in England and in India. 

(b) 'educated Indians should be largely employed in the 
higher grades in order to secure ofticicncy in work ; 

(c) enlistment in the Provincial Service should be by Com¬ 
petitive Examination} and lastly, 
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(d) the District Officers who are the heads of the Police 
should be relieved of Judicial work and all control over the 
Magistrates of the Districts. 

(2) Permanent Settlement 

That a reasonable and definite limitation to the State demand on 
land and the introduction of a Permanent Settlement or a Settlement 
for a period of not less than sixty years in those Provinces where 
short periodical Settlements or Revisions })revail, are, in the opinion 
of the Congress, the only means ot‘ ameliorating the present 
unsatisfactory conditions of the agricultural ixijmlation. 

(3) Mihtnrif E.rpendifnre 

That in the opinion of this Congress, a reduction is urgently 
needed of the annually growing Military Expenditure which now 
absorbs nearly one-third of the Empire’s rev'eniie, leaving only an 
inadequate portion of the balance available for many objects of 
public utility, especially Education and Sanitation, which are yet 
greatly starved. 


Coercion 

Press 

XII. Resolved—That havdng regard to the state of the 
country since the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Indian Press Act, this Congress (nirnestly prays that the former bo 
not re-enacted at the expiry of its term, and that the latter be 
removed from the Statute Book without delay. 

Education 

Elementanj Education 

XIII. Resolved -That in the opinion of this Congress the 
time has arriv^ed when a substantial beginning should be made in 
the matter of Elementary Education—free and compulsory — 
throughout the country. 

XXT Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that the 

Government should take early steps: 

Seco7idory and Higher 

(a) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (especial encouragement being given where necessary to 
educate all backward classes) j 

Industrial and Technical 

(b) to make adequate provision for imparting Industrial and 
Technical Education in the different Provinces, having regard to 
local requirements ; and 
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National Control 

(c) to Pfive effective voice to the lenders of Indian public 
opinion in shaping the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 

Popular Duty 

That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for 
people, all over the country, to take up earnestly the question 
of supplementing existing institutions and the efforts of the 
Government, by organising for themselves an indepimdent system 
of Litemry, Scientific, Technical and Industrial Education, suited to 
the conditions of the different Provinces in the country. 

Finance 

XIV. Resolved—Tlmt having n‘gard to the enormous growth 
that has taken place in tin* public expenditure of the country, this 
Congress urges that a mixed Commission of enquiry composed of 
officials and non-officials, be appointed to enquire into the causes 
which have led to this incrcuise and to suggest remedies. 

[And see XXIII (8)]. 

Representation 

XV. Resolved—That while recognising the necessity of provid¬ 
ing for a fair an<^ adequate Representation in the Legislative Councils 
for the Muhammadan and other communities where they are in a 
minority, this Congrt'ss disapproves the Regulations promulgated 
last year to carry out this object by means of separate 
electonvtes, and in particular urges upon the (lOV’ernment the justice 
and expediency of modifying the Regulations framed under the 
Indian Councils Act of 1909, before anotlier election comes on, so 
as to remov'e anomalous distinctions between different sections of 
His Majesty’s subjects in the matter of the franchise and the quali¬ 
fications of candidates and the arbiti-ary disqualifications and 
restrictions for candidates seeking election to the Councils. The 
Cougross also urges a modification of the Regulations, where 
necessary, relating to the conqiosition of non-official majorities in 
the Provincial Councils, so as to render them effective for practical 
purposes. 

Separate Electorates 

XVI. Resolved—That this Congress strongly deprecates the 
expansion or application of the principle of Sejiarate Communal 
Electorates to Municipalities, District Boards, or other Local Bodies. 

Provincial Reform (C. P. and Berar) 

XVIIJ. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that the 
time has come for the establishment of a Provincial Legislative 
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Council for the Central Provinces and Herar, and for accordinjjf to 
Berar, which is now held by the Governinenfc on a pernianent 
tenure, the status and privilej^os which an' accord('d to Provinces 
included in Biitish India. 

Pron nriifl Pejorni ( Pn n jdh ) 

XIX. Eesolved—That this Congress records its opinion that 
the Regulations framed for the Panjal) und(*r the Refoiin Scheme 
fail to g'iie satisfaction for the following reasi'iis, nann'ly 

(a) that the numerical stiength of tin' Council j>rovided 
for in the Regulations is not siitlicn'iit to allow an adecjiiato 
representation to all classes and inten'sts of the population, nor is 
it commensurate with tin* pn'tiress nunh* by that Province in 
matters Social, Educational, Industind .iiul Kconomical , 

(b) that the elected element pri'sciibed bv the Regulations 
for the Local Legislative Council is unduly small, and .iltogether 
insutficient to meet the needs and r('f)uir('ments of that ProMiice, 
and compares unfavourably with those aci<»r(l(’d to otlu'r Provinces ; 

(c) that the proportion of nominalc'd nn'inbers of the 
Panjab Legislative Council is ineijuitabic and out of projiortion to 
the ratio of the different sections of the noiiulation , and 

(d) that the Regulations, as trained, tend ]>mcticallv to 
keep out non-Muhammadans from the imperial Ltgislatiie Council, 

Conciliation Boards 

XVII. Resolved—That in vk'u of the diMturbances that have 
occurred from time to time in this country on (X'casions of 
religious celebrations, this Congress urges tin* Covi*rnment to form 
Conciliation Boards at places where distni bnncc's are ap})rehended, 
and to take timely and adequaie muisures for the prevention of 
such disturbances. 


Beduotion of Cable Kates 

XX. Resolved lhat in the opinion of this Congress it is 
extremely desirable on more than one ground that the rate of cable 
messages between England and India should be still further 
reduced, so as to offer greater facilities to the trade and to the 
press, and, at the same time, stimulate trulfii.* in those messages. 


Political Prisoners 

XXIV Eesolved—That having regard to the great improve¬ 
ment which has taken place in the general situation of the country 

as recognised by the late Viceroy and other high authorities, this 

Congress respectfully appeals to His Excellency tmrd Hardiiige to 
signalise the commencement of a new administration by an of 
clemency to those who are undergoing imprisonment for purely 
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political offcnccH. In tho opinion of thin CongrcKH, such an act of 
clemency will liav<i the nmlouhted effect f)f facilitating the return 
of the country to normal conditions, and will lead to a further 
irnprovoment in tlu' ndations between the OovernnHOit and the 
people. 

Congress Constitution 

XXV. Resolved —That the Ainendinents 'suggested by the 
ljnite(l liengjil Provincial Congrt'ss Coimniltee and such other 
amendminits as may be snggestcMl by other Committees be leterred 
to a Sub-Committee, con^Htintr of the nu nibcrs of the All-India 
Congn'Hs Committt'c and two members (‘l(‘cted by each of the 
Provincial (amgiess Committees, wdio aie members of a (\>nstress 
organisation, for (oiisid(‘iMtion and report befon^ the end ot October, 
1911, the Snb-Committee to m(‘ct at Allahabad and their report 
to b(' laid ladore the iu‘\t ('ongress tor t oiisid(‘rat!on. 

Formal 

XXVI. K(‘solved The folh»wing genthnnen are nominated 
to form till* Am.-1m)IA Conoukss (^)Mmiithk for 1911 (list omitted). 

XXVIII. llesohad-That Mr 1). E W.icha and Mr Daji 
Abaji Khare b(' appointed (lemn'al Secretaries lor the ensuing year. 

XXIX. Resolved-That the m‘\t Congn‘ss he held at Calcuttfi. 

Thanks of Congress 

XXVIl. Ke'»olved—That this Congress desires to convey to 
Sir W'illiam Wedderlnirn, Mr A. 0 Hume, Sir Henry Cotton, and 
other meml)(*rs of the British (anninittee, its gniteful thanks 
for their disinterest(*d and .strenuous services, and it takes this 
opportunity to make an earnest appeal to the Indian public to 
place adeijuate funds at the disposal of the (.'ommittee to enable it 
to tarry on its work with vigour. 

XXX. Restilved -That our most cordial thanks bo accorded to 
our President Sir William Wedderburn, for tho great trtmble ho 
has taken in coming out to India to preside over this a.sstinbly, 
and for his dev(»ted labours in guiding aright the deliberations of 
this Congress. 

[See IX, XI.] 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The Twenty-sixth National Congress met in Calcutta, 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th of December, 1911, met 
in the full joy of the reunited Rcmgalis, wliose long 
suffering had been crowned with triumph, and who 
had heard the Partition of liengal annulled by the 
King-Emperor’s own lips in the great Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi. 446 delegates had gathered in 
Calcutta on that joyous occasion, and they were 
grouped as follows : 

Bombay .. ... ... . ... 26 

Pan jab... . . ... ... .. ... 8 

U. P.94 

Madras... ... . ... 186 

Behar.28 

C. P. 7 

Berar ... ., ... . ... ... 9 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... ... 148 

446 

The Hon. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, the Chairman 
of the Eeception Committee, welcomed the President¬ 
elect and the delegates, and then, recalling the vow 
of October 16th, 1905, that, come what might, the 
people of Bengal should not be divided, he spoke of 
the Royal announcement, redressing a grave wrong. 
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They would welcome the King-Emperor on his 
coming among them, “ not only as our King and 
Emperor, l)ut as our deliverer They welcomed also 
the Queeii-Einpress, and also the Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Ci'ewe, and he paid a graceful tribute 
to Lord Hardinge, that statesman, lonely and 
serene, .... who saw tlie wrong and did the right 
He spoke with deep regret of tlie removal of the 
seat of (joverninent from Bengal after its connection 
of 150 years with Briti^li Bower. He then turned 
to tiie necessity tliat the Congress sliould continue 
its work, de'vpite the ‘ Ijegi'^lative (’ouncil reforms, 
since tlie (5)ngr(\'^s liad to build the Xation, and to 
be a cimtre, round which all could gather. He 
touched briidly on the various dilfiu’ences between 
Indians, but they had a common consciousness as 
Indians, the sense of oneness of which the (5>ngress 
was a symbol. Their sense of Nationality would not 
weaken their tie with England, but rather strengthen it. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, in a very brief speech, 
moved that Bandit Bishan Narayan Dhar should 
take the Chair. The motion was seconded by Rao 
Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, supported by Mr. (I. K. 
Gokhale, the Hon. Nawab Syed Muhammad, and 
Pandit Rambhu j Dutt Choudhuri, and warmly carried. 

The Bresident said that they had hoped to have 
had Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as their Bresident, but 
his wife’s untimely death had called him away, and 
he himself had been asked unexpectedly to take his 
place. He then referred to the death of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, mourned through the whole country ; 

41 
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that of Sir Charles Dilke, who had always shown 
himself a friend of India; and the loss, especially to 
Bengal, of Norendranath Sen and Mr. Shishir Kumar 
Grhosh. Then followed some grateful words to Lord 
Hardinge, and deep loyalty to the King-Emperor, 
who had annulled the Partition of Bengal. He 
spoke approvingly of the transfer of the capital to 
Delhi, as likely to vivify the Panjab, glanced at the 
creation of the new Province of Behar, and hoped the 
creation there of an Executive Council presaged the 
granting of one to the U. P. Turning to the Govern¬ 
ment here, he spoke gratefully of the benefits of 
British rule, the peace and order, the gift of educa¬ 
tion : ** faulty as it is in many respects, and greatly 
as it needs to be reformed and renovated from top 
to bottom, it is still the greatest gift of Providence 
to my race The root-cause,’’ he said, 

of most of our misfortunes, which, if not corrected, 
forebodes serious disasters in the future, is the growth of 
an unsympathetic and illiberal spirit in the bureaucracy 
towards the new-born hopes and ideals of the Indian 
people. While a new India has gradually been rising up, 
that spirit too has been growdiig, and so the critical 
situation has arisen : on the one hand, the educated 
classes, filled with new knowledge and conscious of new 
political rights, but hampered by the bars and fetters of 
a system perhaps good enough for other days but now 
obsolete; on the other, the bureaucracy with its vested 
interests, its domineering habits, its old traditions of 
obsolete and unquestioned authority, suspicious of know¬ 
ledge and averse to innovation like every close corpora¬ 
tion, cut off from the people by its racial exclusiveness, 
and wedded to a paternal system of Government under 
which it has so long enjoyed power and pelf but which is 
discordant with the more liberal ideals of the present day. 
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He strengthened this contention by giving a long 
list of the cases in which the bureaucracy had work¬ 
ed against Indian interests. After condemning 
the coercive policy, the President turned to the 
Regulations which had wrecked the Reforms, and 
subjected them to a searching analysis, and he 
complained that all attempts to unite Hindus and 
Muhammadans were opposed by the Anglo-Indian 
press. 

When under the advice of Sir William Wedderburn 
and H. H. the A^a Khan, the representatives of the two 
communities were about to meet at Allahabad a year ago, 
with the object of reconciling their differences, an Anglo- 
Indian paper, which is believed to be an organ of the Civil 
Service, remarked : “ Why do these men want to unite 
the two communities, if it is not to unite them against 
the Government This one remark throws a ghastly 
light upon the political situation in India. 

The President declared against the introduction 
of communal representation into Local Bodies, and 
commented sarcastically on the Burn circular in favour 
of it; the circular advocated separate electorates 
for Muhammadans while also allowing them to vote 
in mixed electorates, as this w^ould be helpful in 
maintaining friendly relations between the two com¬ 
munities. 1 will only say that this solicitude for 
promoting our unity is rather a heavy draft upon 
our credulity.^’ The employment of Indiana in the 
Public Service, which has been before the Govern¬ 
ment for nearly a century,’’ the proposal to found 
Hindu and Muslim Universities which he warmly 
praised, the Elementary Education Bill of Mr. Gokhale, 
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the status of Indians in the Colonies—all came under 
review. The President, in conclusion, spoke ringing 
words on the ideal of Self-Government within the 
Empire 

Our agitation, in order to be effective must be 
National not sectarian, persistent not spasmodic, directed 
by intelligence and wisdom and not impulsive and 
reckless. PnthuMasm is ^ood, and idealism is good, and 
even crying for the moon is sometimes good ; and I for 
one sympathise with those who are called visionaries and 
dreamers, for I know that in every active and reforming 
body there is always an extreme w ing that is not w ith¬ 
out its uses 111 great human movements. I know that 
moderation sometimes means indifference, and caution 
timidity, and I hold that India needs bold and enthusiastic 
characters—not men of pale hopes and middling ex¬ 
pectations, but courageous natures, fanatics in the cause 
of their country. 

The President ended amid loud applause, and the 
Congress adjourned to the following day 

On the assembly of the Congress on the second 
day, some letters and telegrams having been read, 
the President moved from the Chair the first Resolu¬ 
tion of loyal homage to the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress on their visit, and it was carried with 
hearty cheers and telegraphed to His Majesty. 

Resolution II thanked His Majesty and also the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
annulling the Partition of Bengal. It was moved by 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji in a grateful speech, in 
which he dwelt on the wisdom of the action taken, 
and rejoiced that all India, which liad helped tlie 
Bengalis in their struggle, now shared in the joy of 
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their triumph ; he concluded with a hope that India 
would form part and parcel of the Self-Governing 
States of a great, free and federated Empire, rejoicing 
in our indissoluble connection with England, and in 
the enjoyment of the inestimable blessing of new-born 
freedom 

The Hon. Kao Bahadur R. Mudholkar se¬ 
conded tlie Resolution, praising the courage of the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy in facing the 
opposition in England, and gratefully recognising the 
noble (M)urage of the King, wlio had risked personal 
opprobrium by announcing the reversal. 

The Resolution was supported by Mr. C. P. Haina- 
swami Aiyar, who pointed to the importance of the 
issue raised in the (juestion- -whetlier the people 
should be consulted, or the (lovernment should act 
in an arbitrary and secret faslnon. A (piestion 
supposed to be settled had been re-opened by constitu¬ 
tional agitation, and they now knew that wlien a 
wrong had been done, right agitation would redress 
it. The Resol II tioif was further supjiorted by 
Mr. Muralidliar Rai and Mr. 1). E. Wacha, who voiced 
the sympathy of Bombay, and by Mr. Ambikacharan 
Mozumdar, who in the conr.se of an admirable speech, 
said : 

Gentlemen, on this day of universal rejoicing when 
every heart in India in general and in Bengal in particu¬ 
lar is beating in unison with reverence and devotion to 
the British- Throne and overHowing with revived con¬ 
fidence and gratitude towai’ds British statesmanship, 
I will not—I dare not - -recount the painful records and 
recall the bitter memories of the past 5 years. Let the 
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dead past bury its dead. Let suspicion and distrust, 
malice and rancour, rage and repression—those evil 
spirits that revel in darkness—vanish from the land, and 
let cavil and calumny be hushed into silence. Groping 
our way through the darkness of defeat and despair, we 
have by the grace of God at last emerged into the 
breaking sunshine of success. Gentlemen, some of us 
never faltered—no, not even in the darkest days of our 
trials and tribulations—in our hope, in our conviction and 
in our faith in the ultimate triumpli and vindication of 
British justice. In that hope we have lived, in that con¬ 
viction we have worked and in that faith we have 
patiently suffered and waited. We had read English 
history in vain, if we had failed to grasp the one great 
lesson it teaclies, that though British statesmanship has 
blundered in manv places it has ultimately failed no¬ 
where. British conscience, however much darkened at 
times by other considerations, has invariably vindicated 
itself by rebelling at the end against proved tyranny, 
injustice and oppression to suffering humanity. The 
nation of Howard and Wilberforce, of Edmund Burke 
and Ewart Gladstone, of Henry Fawcett and John 
Bright, of Bentinck, Canning and Ripon, cannot per¬ 
petrate a wrong, and if it ever does, it will that day cease 
to be the greatest nation that it is on the surface of the 
earth. 

Messrs. Muhammad Ali Choudliuri and Rambhuj 
Dutt Choudhuri further supported, and the Resolu¬ 
tion was passed. The agitation, carried on from 1905 
to 1911 has taught two great lessons : first, that 
where India demands justice insistently and refuses 
to be silenced, she must succeed, however apparently 
hopeless the task; secondly, that when Britain 
reverses a policy of wrong and nobly does the right, 
she strengthens, she does not weaken, the ties 
between India and herself. India is too mighty to 
be refused when she speaks out, and when her 
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children, as in Bengal, are ready to suffer ; England 
is too just to refuse, when she sees earnestness and 
the will which demands redress. The final outcome 
is thus a mutual advantage, drawing the two Nations 
together, not rending them apart. 

Resolution III, thanks for the formation of the 
Province of Behar an"d the expression of the wish 
that the Bengali-speaking districts should all be 
under one administration, was moved very briefly by 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, seconded by Mr. Paramesh- 
varlal, supported by Messrs. Ananda Charan Rai, 
Anath Bandhu Guha, and A. Choudhuri, and carried. 

Resolution IV asked for the removal from the 
Statute Book of the Seditious Meetings Act, Press 
Act, and the deportation without trial Regulations, 
It was moved by the Hon. Rai Bahadur Baikuntha- 
nath Sen in a powerful speech, urging the necessity 
of getting rid of repressive measures. Mr. Daji 
Abaji Khare seconded, and put the case in a nutshell : 

Now let us consider what was the effect of these Acts. 
That effect was very well portrayed in one of tlie speeches 
delivered in the Supreme Legislative Council. These 
Acts, it must be conceded, practically killed political life 
in India. There were many meetings held, but for what ? 
They gave instructions for collecting subscriptions, for 
memorials, for congratulations and for similar things, but 
there were no meetings to protest against wrongful or 
illegal acts, there was no agitation against measures 
which were not liked by the people. Thei'e were no 
speeches against any of these things either delivered from 
the platforms or any letters published in the public print, 
because almost everyone was afraid that if he came 
within these laws or transgressed the laws there was a 
chance of his lieing held up not under the ordinary law 
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but under these darkening^ laws which no doubt were 
laws but were the most illegal of laws. You may pass 
anything and call it a law, but all the same they are 
illegal laws which ought never to have been on the 
Statute Book. They should not blot tlie Statute Book 
which is framed under the a^gis of the greatest politicians 
of England. 

I therefore say that these statutes were not required, 
they are not certainly required now and the sooner they 
are abolished the better for everyone concerned. Of 
course we say that \ ou passed tliem because you thought 
that the times were such that the Government required 
such measures, but now with the modification of the 
Partition these times have gone by, and we say that 
whatever occasion there was. whatever case there may 
have been in favour of these Acts, that is all finished and 
therefore you must take away these statutes. 

As regards the deportation regulations, no doubt 
they are the old standing regulations of 1813, no doubt it 
has been said that almost every Government has in its 
armoury (jf weapons some regulations of this kind for 
removing dangerous people at a moment's notice. 1 can 
quite conceive that in exceptional times when there is 
danger of a revolution in the country, such regulations 
may properly be used, but I do not concede that there was 
such a danger ; and although a weapon may be good, 1 do 
not concede that the arms which wielded these weapons 
were arms that ought to have been trusted with these 
weapons. A knife may be very good, but if you entrust 
it into improper hands it is bad. It would be better to 
take away the knife from such hands, or to see that the 
person who holds it is more reasonable. So far as these 
regulations are concerned, i)i every case in which there 
has been deportation the (government were forced to 
admit that they took steps and deported the.se people 
entirely on no ground whatever. A common policeman 
makes a report, that report is forwarded by his superior 
to a superior officer, and it passes froin one to the 
other until ultimately it is sent up to the Government, 
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and it is taken to bo gospel by the Government. In 
this way the liberty of the most respectable man and 
the most law-abiding citizen will be threatened without 
his knowledge, and without the man having any notice of 
what is going on. Regulations like that, which are 
worked by su(*h machinery, require to be removed forth¬ 
with. Idierefore we pray that the.se regulations be 
abolislied and that the future history of India should not 
be allowed to l)e darkened with such shameful measures. 

Rao Bahadur G. Srinivasa Rao supported, and the 
Re.solution was carried. 

Resolution V" amended the C’ongress t'onstitution ; 
Mr. Bhu])endranath Basu brought up the Report of the 
Sub-(J()mniittee appointed by the previous Congress, 
and the Subjects Committee having approved it, 
it was submitted to the Congress and passed. 

The Hon. Mr. M. S. Das moved Resolution VI, 
supporting the Swadeshi Movement ; it was seconded 
by Mr. S. K. Nair, supported by Messrs. Sasaiika 
Jihan Rai and Dwarkanath, and carried. 

Resolution VII urged the necessity of immediate 
measures being taken to promote Sanitation ; it was 
moved by Dr. Sarat K. Mullick, seconded by 
Dr. J. N. Ghose, supported by Kaviraj Jatindranath 
Sen, and carried. 

Resolution VllI, practically identical with Reso¬ 
lution IX of the ])revious Congress, was moved by 
Mr. A. P. Patro, seconded by Mr. N. A. Dravid, and 
carried. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha moved Resolution IX, bringing 
up once more the vital question of the enormous growth 
in public expenditure, and dealt with it in his 
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own exhaustive fashion. The kernel of his speech 
was in the pregnant sentence : 

The expenditure has grown during the last 10 years 
by per cent more than the revenue. This is a frightful 
state of things. If you are a business man, and your 
income is only growing at the rate of one per cent and 
you are spending three, the inevitable result will be that 
your house will be in bankruptcy. This is exactly the 
state of things in which the Government finds itself. 

Mr. Pramathanath seconded, and the Resolution 
was carried. 

Resolution X, praying for the abolition of the 
countervailing excise duties on Indian cotton, handi¬ 
capping the growth and expansion of the Indian 
cotton industry, was proposed by Mr. D. A. Khare, 
seconded by Lala Gobardhan Das, and carried. 
The sitting closed with the passing of Resolution 
XI, on the familiar question of Land Settlements, 
moved by the Hon. Mr. M. S. Das, seconded by 
Mr. V. Venkateswarlu, and supported by Mr. Pantuln. 

The third day opened with sad and startling news 
—the sudden and unexpected death of the Hon. Mr. 
V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, which deprived the National 
party of one of its pillars. A message of condolence 
was at once wired to his family. 

Resolution XII, supporting the Hon. Mr. Gokhale^s 
Elementary Education Bill, then before the Supreme 
Legislative Council, was appropriately moved by the 
Hon. Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyar, 
one of the best friends of education in Madras. He 
said that the opposition of the Local Government 
rendered the support of the Congress all the more 
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necessary, and this was the chief reason for putting 
forward this special resolution, in addition to a more 
general one. He reviewed the arguments put for¬ 
ward against the Bill, and shattered them one by 
one. Strangest spectacle of all was the objection 
that compulsion would bring odium on the 
Government, the Government which had passed 
the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act! 
Mr. R. P. Karandikar seconded the Resolution, 
and pointed out that the boys asked for educa¬ 
tion ; they were helpless and should be helped. 
^Jlie Resolution was supported by l^r. Gour, 
Dr. Satish Chandra Bannerji—who regarded edu¬ 
cation as the question of questions, for the 
National Ideal could not be reached without it—Rao 
Bahadur V. R. Pandit, Mr. Jitendralal Bannerji— 
who said that Mr. Gokhale had exhausted the subject, 
and they could only repeat his arguments and figures 
—and the discussion was closed by the Hon. 
]\Ir. Gokhale, who noted the approval with which the 
Bill had been met on all sides. Without compulsion 
universal education was impossible. To be success¬ 
ful it must be introduced gradually in areas where 
primary education was valued. The Central Govern¬ 
ment would not introduce it, so they must move the 
local bodies. If the Bill were defeated, they must 
agitate with all their might and main, and they would 
presently win, and lay the foundation of a noble 
Democracy. The Resolution was carried. 

Resolution XIII urged a modihcation of the Regu¬ 
lations under the Indian Councils Act of 1909. 
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Mr. A. Choudhuri moved it, giving practical illustra¬ 
tions of the working of the non-official majority ; 
Mr. V. Naidu seconded it, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt 
Choudhuri supported it, and it was carried. 

Resolution XIV, against separate electorates for 
Local Bodies, brought up again the arguments of the 
previous year. It was moved by Pandit Gokarannath 
Misra, seconded by Munshi Narayan Prasad, and 
carried. 

Resolution XV, the Separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions, was put from the Chair and 
carried. 

The Subjects^ Committee brought up another Reso¬ 
lution (XVI) on the Congress Constitution, as there 
existed much difference of opinion as to the amend¬ 
ments thereon, and it was decided that the All-India 
Congress Committee should consider and report to 
the next Congress wliat further modifications should 
be made in the Constitution and Rules, Article I 
being kept intact. Carried. 

Mr. Hasan Jinarn invited the next Congress to 
Bankipur and the invitation was accepted. The 
proposal (Resolution XXXIII) was interjected at this 
point, as Mr. Imam was ill and was obliged to leave. 

Resolution XVII dealt with the old (pie'^tion of 
Police Reform: it was no fault of the Congress if 
Resolutions were instances of perpetual motion, for 
the Government was an instance of perpetual 
immobility. The Hon. Mr. Karandikar moved, 
Mr. Birendranath Sasmal seconded, Messrs. V. N. 
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Jakatdan, Samasamudran Pillai and Bishnupada 
Chatterji supported, and it was carried. 

The President moved Resolution XVIII on Educa¬ 
tion and it was carried. 

In Resolution XIX the Congress recorded again its 
emphatic opinion in favour of Simultaneous 
Examinations, and Mr. V. V. Jogiah recalled the 
Act of 1883, and the enforcement in 1858, and the 
(Queen’s Proclamation, und so iceiler, Mr. Kane 
seconded, and the Resolution was carried once more. 

The Hon. Mr, S. Sinha ])roposed, Dr. Tej Baha¬ 
dur Sapru seconded, Resolution XX, asking for an 
Executive Council and a (lovernor for the U. P. 
Carried. 

Resolution XXI, Release of Political Prisoners; 
Resolution XXII, Executive (’ouncil for the Panjab; 
Resolution XXIII, Council and status of British 
Province for (>. P. and Berar, were all put from the 
Chair. 

Messrs. P. C. Banmu ji and (r. Sarma moved and 
seconded Hescdution XXIV, the hoary reejuest of 
opening the higher grades of the Army to Indians. 
Carricnl. Is it any wonder that we want Home Rule, 
when India has been vainly asking for thirt}^ years 
for the removal of preposterous injustices ? 

Resolution XXV was brand-new, and asked that 
all Indian High Courts should have direct relations 
with the Covernment of India such as had the High 
Court of Port William (Calcutta); it was moved by 
Mr. Pravas Chandra Mitra. Control exercised by 
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Local Governments over High Courts, he said, was 
not desirable, and he gave details to show that the 
prestige and independence of the High Courts would 
be increased by the proposed change. Mr. Atul 
Chandra Rai seconded, and the Resolution was 
carried. 

Having thus refreshed itself with novelty, the 
Congress returned to its old friends, and the Presi¬ 
dent put from the Chair Resolution XXVI, Indians 
in the Medical Service; Resolution XXVII, Law 
Membership; and Resolution XXVIII, Reduction of 
Cable Rates. ^ 

Indians in the Colonies made up Resolution XXIX, 
moved by Mr. J. Choudhuri—great Charter of 1858 
again—seconded by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, supported 
by Dr. Manilal and Mr. Sorabji Sapurji, one of the 
passive resisters, who had been to gaol eight times, 
and was going back immediately in case he were 
wanted again. Mr. H. S. L. Polak, the gallant 
Jewish gentleman who, as a member of an oppressed 
race, felt for the woes of other oppressed races, made 
a fine speech full of facts. 8,500 sentences of hard 
labour had been endured by the passive resisters, 
who were treated so badly, Mr. Gandhi among them, 
that they were unrecognisable when they came out. 
Boys and men were deported penniless. Businesses 
were ordered to be removed and so ruined. Men 
were forced to re-indenture, because they had not 
means to pay the tax for excuse. And so on. The 
Resolution was carried. 
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Then came three more Resolutions from the Chair : 
Resolution XXX, re-appointing the Greneral Secre¬ 
taries; Resolution XXXI, the thanks of Congress to Sir 
William Wedderburn, Mr. A. 0. Hume, Sir Henry 
Cotton, and the British Committee; Resolution 
XXXII, appointing the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, as elected by the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

Mr. A. Choudhuri then moved a vote to the 
President, carried with hearty cheers. He spoke a 
few grateful words in reply, and the Twenty-sixth 
National Congress dissolved. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Waloome to Their Majesties 

I. Resolved—That this Congress in humble duty respectfully 
tenders its most loyal homage to the Throne and Person of their 
Imperial Majesties, the King-Emperor and the Queen-Einpress, 
and feels confident that their visit to India will be productive of 
lasting benefit to the people of this country. 

Thanks of Congress 

The Re-Vnitmg of Bengal 

II. Resolved—That this Congress respectfully begs leave to 
tender to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor a humble 
expression of its profound gnititude for his gracious announcement 
modifying the Partition of Bengal. The Congress also places on 
record its sense of gnititude to the Government of India for recom¬ 
mending the modification and to the Secretary of State for sanction¬ 
ing it. In the opinion of this Congress, this administrative measure 
will have a far-reaching effect in helping forward the policy of con¬ 
ciliation with which the honoured names of Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Crewe will ever be associated in the public mind. 

. The Creation of the Province of Behar 

III. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of profound gratitude to His Majesty the King-Emperor 
for the creation of a separate Province of Behar and Orissa under a 
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Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and prays, that in re-adjusting 
the provincial boundaries, the Gov’^ernment will be pleased to place 
all the Bengali-speaking districts under one and the same 
administration. 


Sanitation 

VIT. Resolved—That this Congress, while thanking the 
Government for having initiated a system of Seientifie Empiiry into 
the circumstances affecting the origin and progress ot plague, 
malaria and other diseases, urges the necessity of immediately 
taking in hand such practical measures as the opening of congested 
areas, the reclamation of siked rivers, the cl(*aring of jungles, the 
draining of v\ ater-logged areas, and better provision for the eupjily 
of pure drinking water throughout the country. 

XXXI. Resolved—That this Congress desires to convey to 
Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. A. O Hume, Sir Henry Cotton and 
other members of the British Committee its grateful thanks for 
their disinterested and strenuous sei vices, and it takes this oppor¬ 
tunity to make an earnest appeal to the Indian public to jilace 
adequate funds at the disposal of the Committee to enable it to 
carry on its work with vigour 

[And see VIIT and XXVI.] 

Coercion 

IV. Resolved —That this Congress respectfully repeats its 
protest against the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act, and 
prays that, in vi(*\v of the loyal enthusiasm evoked by the Royal 
visit, and the official pronouncements about an improvement in the 
general situation, these measures, as w'ell as the Regulations 
authorising deportations without trial, may now bo removed from 
the Indian Statute Book. 

Rel'^n.’^e of Political Prisoners 

XXI. Resolv'ed —That, in view' of the gratifying improvement 
in the general situation of the country, this Congress respectfully 
submits that the advent to India of Their Imperial Majesties may 
be signalised by the release of those who are undergoing 
imprisonment for pundy political offences ; such an act will bo 
appreciated throughout India, and will deepen the feelings of 
profound gratitude and loyalty which the Royal visit has evoked. 

Congress Constitution 

V. Resolved—That the Constitution and Rules of the Indian 
National Congress as amended by the Sub-Committee appointed at 
the last Session of the Congress be adopted. 
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XVI. Resolved—That the All-India Congress Committee be 
asked to consider and report to the next Congress what further 
modifications may be made in the Constitution and Rules with a 
view to promote the objects of tlie Congress as laid down in Article I 
of the Constitution, keeping that article intact. 

Swadeshi 

VI. Resolved—That this Congress accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi Movement and calls upon the people of 
India to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained 
efforts to promote the growth of indigenous industries by giving 
preference, whenev<‘r practicable, to Indian products over imported 
commodities, even at a sacrifice. 

liOcal Self-Qovernment 

VITI. Resolved—That this Congress expresses its satisfaction 
that the Secretary of State has recognised that the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment scheme of Lord Rijxm has not had a fair trial, and the 
Congress expresses the earnest hope that the Government may be 
pleased to take early steps to extend the application of the 
principle of election in the constitution of all Local Bodies, and to 
confer upon them the right of electing non-official chairmen, and 
further that they may bo provided with adequate financial aid by 
the State. 


FinaBoa 

IX. Resolved—That having regard to the enormous growth 
that has taken place in the public expenditure of the country, this 
Congress urges that early steps be taken towards effective 
retrenchment in all the spending departments for the Imperial 
and the Provincial Governments and specially the Military 
Department. 

IBxoisa Duties and Cotton 

X. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that the conn- 
tervailing Excise Duties on Indian Cottons are handicapping the 
growth and expansion of the Indian manufacturing industry, and 
earnestly prays to the Government of India that they may be abo¬ 
lished at an early date. 

Parmanant Sattlamants 

XI. Resolved—That a I'easonable and definite limitation to 
the demand of the State on Land and the Introduction of a Perman¬ 
ent Settlement directly between the Government and holders of land 
in ryotwari areas, or a settlement for a period of not less than 6G 

42 
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years in those Provinces where short periodical settlements or 
revisions prevail, will, in the opinion of this Congress, substantially 
help in ameliorating the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
agricultural population. 

Education 

Mr. Gokhnic’s Bdl 

XII. Resolved—That this Congress accords its whole-hearted 
support to the principles of the Hon. Mr. (Toklmh‘’s Elementary 
Education Bill and expresses its earnest hope that the (lovernrnont 
will bQ pleased to afford the necessary facilities for the further 
stages of this Bill in Council. 

Hujhet and Technical E<hicfifion 

XVIII. Re.solved—That in the opinion of this Congress the 
time has arrived for peo})le all over tin' country to take up earnestly 
the question of supph'menting ('xisting institutions and the efforts 
of the Government by organising for themselves an independent 
system of Literary, Scientitic, Technical and Industrial Education, 
suited to the conditions of the different Ih'ovinct's of India. 

This Congress further is of opinion that the Government 
should take early steps 

(a) to assign larger sums of money to Secondary and Higher 
Education (special encouragement being given where necessary to 
educate all backward classes) , 

(b) to make adequate provisions for imparting Industrial 
and Technical Education in the <lifferent Pmvincos, having regard 
to local requirements ; and 

(c) to give effective voice to the leaders of Indian public 
opinion in shaping the policy and system of Education in this 
country. 

Representation 

XIII. Resolved—While recognising the necessity of providing 
for a fair and adequate representation in the Legislative Council for 
the Muhammadan and other communities where they are in a 
minority, this Congress disapproves of the Regulations promulgated 
in 1909 to carry out this object by means of sepamte electorates, 
and in particular urges upon the Government the justice and ex¬ 
pediency of modifying the Regulations framed under the Indian 
■Council’s Act of 1909 before another election comes on, so as to 
remove anomalous distinctions between different sections of His 
Majesty’s subjects in the matter of the franchise, and the qualifica- 
itions of candidates and the arbitrary disqualifications and restrictions 
for candidates seeking election to the Councils. This Congress also 
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urges a modification of tho Resolutions, where necessary, relating 
to tho composition of non-official majorities in the Provincial Coun¬ 
cils so as to render them (^ffrctivo for jiractical purposes. 

Separate Electorates 

XJV. Resolv'cd—Tliat this Congress strongly deprecates the 
extension of the principle ot Separate Communal Electorates to 
Municipalities, District Hoards or other Ijocal Bodies. 

(Jouncil and (lore) nor 

XX. Hc'solved —That this Cougr<*ss strongly urges upon the 
Government the justice of ensiling an Executive Council in the 
Cnit(*d Provinces at as earl\ a date as may he jir.ictu able, and it 
further (‘Xpressi's an (‘arnest liopc that tlmse Provinces will soon be 
jilaced under a (Joveruor, as Mailras, Bombay and Bengal. 

Connell Jor tho Pnnjal) 

.XXII. lleHolv(*d—Thar this Congress evpress(*s its earnest 
h(jpt' that till' (io\ (‘rninent will be jileased to ap)>oint an Executive 
Council tor the Punjab 

ConnciUjor C. P. and Berne 

.XXIll. Resolved—That tliis C’ongress is of opinion that tlie 
time has come for tlu' establishment of aPn)\incial Legislative 
Council for the Central ProMiices and Bemr, and for acconiing to 
Berar, which is now held by the British Goveinment on a 
permanent tenure, the status ami privih'ges winch are accorded to 
Provinces included iii British India. 

liegal 

Sepnrnhvn of Judicial and bhecntive Functions 

XV. Resolved —(u) That this Congn^ss jihiees on reeonl its 
sense of regret that notwithstanding tlie hopes hold out by the 
Government some time ago that the Executive and Judicial functions 
wore soon to be sepamted, no effective stejis have yet been taken in 
that direction, and, concurring w ith pivvious Congresses, it urges that 
any sehorne of Sejmration to be really effective must place all the 
judiciary completely under the control of the highest civil courts in 
ev^ery Province in respect of jmy, promotion and transfer. 

(h) This Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
urges that tho Judicial Service in all parts of the country should be 
recruited mainly from tho legal profession. 

High Courts 

XXV. Resolved—That this Congress is strongly of opinion 
that ail the High Courts in India should have the same direct 
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relations with the Government of India alone as the High Court 
of Fort William in Bengal at present time. 

Law Membership 

XXVII. Resolved - That in view of the fact that Section III 
of the Indi m Councils Act of 18(51 is understood in pnictice to 
limit appointment to the office of Law memVier of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council to members of the English Bar only, thereby 
greatly restricting the field from which a selection may be made, 
this Congress urges that the said section bo so amended as to allow 
Advocates, Vakils and Attorneys-at-Law of Indian High Courts 
being appointed to that office. 

Public Service 

Police 

XVTI. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on 
record its deliberate opinion that the reforms in the Police system 
which have been effected under the recommendations of Sir Andrew 
Fraser’s Commission have not produced the results which had been 
anticipated, as is evident from the judicial findings of the highest 
courts in some recent cases, and they have not impr>»ved the 
quality or the efficiency of the police force, including the village 
police. This Congress is of opinion that the pay and prospects 
of the Indian officers are not sufficient to attract the best men 
to the Service, and it strongly protests against the practical exclusion 
of Indians of a better class from the higher offices of trust and 
responsibility, and records its conviction that no real improvement 
in the methods of Police investigation can be effected unless con¬ 
fessions are made inadmissible, except when made at trial. 

Simultaneous Examinations 

XIX. Resolved—That this Congress records its emphatic 
opinion that the present differentiation of the Civil Service into 
(1) the Imperial Service recruited in England, mainly from 
Europeans; and (2) the Provincial Services recruited in India, 
mainly from Indians, is opposed to the declarations made in the 
statutes of 18 3 and 1870 and the (Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
and that such differentiation should be abolished as early as 
possible and th.»t Indians should be afforded equal opportunities with 
Europeans, for appointment to posts now reserved for the Imperial 
Service, by the holding of Simultaneous Examinations in England 
and India under conditions calculated to secure the best men for 
the posts. 

Military 

XXIV. Resolved—That this Congress is strongly of opinion 
that the injustice of keeping the higher ranks of the Army closed 
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against the people of this country should remain no longer 
unredressed, and this Congress expresses its earnest hope that the 
general expectation in the country that, before His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor leaves the shores of India, a more liberal 
policy under which commissions in the array will be granted to 
selected Indians will be announced, will not be disappointed. 

Medical 

XXVI. Resolved—(^ e) That this Congress while thanking the 
Secretary of State for his despatch regarding the employment of 
Indians in the superior posts of the Civil Medical Service, regrets 
that no action lias as yet been taken in the matter. 

(h) In the interests of the public, and the medical service 
and the profession, as well as for the sake of economy in expendi¬ 
ture, this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, urges 
the constitution of a distinct Indian Medical Service w’kolly 
independent of the Indian (Military) Medical Service. 

Reduotion of Cable Rates , 

XXVIII. Resolved—That in the opinion of this Congress, 
and in the interests of the newspaper press and of trade and 
commerce, it is extremely desirable that the rate of Cable Messages 
between England and India should be further reduced, so as to 
bring it into line with the rate which, under recent arrangement, 
has been announced to come into force between England and 
Canada and Australia from the ensuing year. 

Indians in the Colonies 

XXIX. Resolved--(a) That this Congress, anticipating the 
forthcoming legislation of the Provincial Settlement recently arrived 
at, cordially congratulates Mr. Gandhi and the Transvaal Indian 
Community upon the repeal of the anti-Asiatic Legislation of the 
Province regarding registnition and immigration, and expresses its 
high admiration of the intense patriotism, courage and self-sacrifice 
with which they—Muhammadan and Hindu, Zoroastrian and Christian 
—have suffered persecution in the interests of their countrymen, 
during their peaceful and selfless struggle for elementary civil 
rights against overwhelming odds. 

(h) Whilst appreciating the endeavoui’S that have been made 
from time to time to secure the redress of the grievances of the 
Indians pf South Africa and other British Colonies, this Congress 
urges that, in view of the avowed inability of His Majesty’s 
Government to adopt a firm and decisive attitude in this matter, 
the Government of India should take such retaliatory measures as 
may be calculated to pi'otect Indian self-respect and the interests of 
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Indian residents in those parts of the Empire, and thus remove a 
great source of discontent among the people of this country. 

(c) This Congress further protests against the declaration of 
responsible statesmen in favour of allowing the Self-Governing 
Colonies in the British Empire to monopolise vast undeveloped 
territories for exclusive white settlements, and deems it its duty to 
point out that the policy of shutting the door in these territories 
against, and denying the rights of full British citizenship to, all 
Asiatic subjects of the British Crown, while preaching and enforc¬ 
ing the opposite policy of the open door in Asia is fiiiiight w ith 
grave mischief to the Empire and is as unwise as it is unrighteous. 

(d) Whilst thanking the Government of India for the jirohibi- 
tion to the recruitment of indentured Indian labour for South 
Africa, this Congress is strongly of opinion that in the highest 
National interests, the system of indentured labour is undesimble 
and should be abolished, and respectfully urges the Government to 
prohibit the further rei-ruitment of Indian labour under contract 
of indenture, w hether for service at home or abroad. 

Formal 

XXX. Resolved—That Messrs. D. E. Wacha and I) A. Khare 
be appointed General Secretaries for the misuing year. 

XXXII. Resolveil—That the following gentlemen do fofm the 
All-India Congress Committee for the next year (list omitted). 

XXXIII. Resolved—That the next Congress be held at 
Bankipur. 



CHAPTER XXYIt 

Most unfortunately, something went wrong with 
the reporters at this meeting and there is no Official 
Record of the Twenty-seventh Congress at Bankipur, 
in December, 1912. The President was Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkar, and the Constitution and Rules of the 
National Congress were there again passed as. 
amended. It would be well, if possible, to make- 
even a skeleton Report, with the Resolutions at least. 
Some papers, making this possible, must be in the 
hands of Messrs. D. E. Wacha and D. A. Khare. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Thb Twenty-eighth National Congress met in 
Karachi, Sindh, on the 26th, 27th and 28th December, 
1913. The Pavilion was dignified and well decorated, 
and each of the sixteen gates was ornamented with a 
motto descriptive of the objects of the Congress— 
an original idea. The delegates were 550 in number, 
distributed as follows : 


Bombay and Sindh ... 

... 264 

U. P. 

. 13 

Pan jab 

... 10 

Behar... 

4 

Madras 

... 33 

Bengal 

... 22 

Canada 

3 

Sindh (Reception Committee) 

... 201 


550 


Some notable figures were absent from the Con¬ 
gress. The heart-affection which killed him in 1915 
kept Mr. Gokhale away, and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya were all absent. 

The Hon. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
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President-elect and the delegates, and gave a short 
sketch of Sindh and its special difficulties, such as 
its decennial revision Settlements and its irrigation 
problem. He then turned to the various questions 
which lay before the Congress for discussion, and 
finally called on the delegates formally to elect the Hon. 
Nawab Syed Muhammad Bahadur as President. The 
proposal was moved by Rao Bahadur R. X. Mudhol- 
kar, seconded by Rai Baikunthanath Sen, supported by 
Mr. Gopaldas Jhamatinal and Pandit Rambhuj Dutt 
Choudhuri, and carried with acclamation. 

After speaking of the necessity of the continued 
work of the Congress, he alluded to the King- 
Emperor^s me'^sage on leaving India, and urged that 
the unity hoped for by His Majesty should be sought, 
and that Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis and 
Hindus, should adv’^ance together, rather than in 
separate groups. He noted the rap]yruc}iement of 
Hindus and Musalmans, as shown by the hope ex¬ 
pressed by the All-India Muslim League that the 
leaders on both sides should meet periodically to 
find a 7nuduft operandi for joint and concerted 
action in questions of public good He next 

spoke of the troubles of the Indians in South 
Africa, then reaching their climax, and he advised 
retaliatory measures against South African whites, 
such as shutting out Natal coal, and closing the door 
of the Civil Service against them. He then turned 
to the India Council and the need for its radical 
reform ; it must be only an advisory, not an adminis¬ 
trative body. He repeated the condemnation of the 
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Regulations which had spoiled the reforms, showed 
how dilatory was the action of Cxovernment with 
regard to Local Self-Government, emphasised the 
enormous importance of Primary and Technical 
Education, and the need of Permanent Settlement to 
relieve the grave economic situation. The President 
alluded also to the Public Service Commission then 
in India, and urged the granting to Indians of 
Commissions in the Army, (pioting some recent 
remarks on the subject by Lord Minto in London, 
the previous year, relating liis efforts to bring it 
about. He then said a few words, fraught with 
deep emotion, on the subversion of the Ottoman 
power in Europe and tlie strangling of l\^rsia,’^ 
and expressed the grief with which all the 
Muslims had felt the blow to their Turkish brethren. 
He concluded with an earnest plea that Hindus and 
Musalmans should clasp hands, and work for the 
Motherland. The tide of National Unity .... by 
God^s grace, will surely sweep away in its majestic 
onward course the unnatural and artificial barriers of 
race, colour and religion.” 

The President resumed his seat amid loud applause. 

The second day’s work began with the moving 
from the Chair of Resolution I, regretting the deaths 
of Mr. J. Ghosal and Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara Aiyar. 
It was passed standing. 

Resolution II, dealing with the Indians in South 
Africa, was moved by Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govinda- 
raghava Aiyar, and seconded by Lala Lajpat Rai in 
Hindustani. It was supported by six more speakers, 
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wlio urged the arguments so familiar to us all, and 
was carried. 

l^he second day began with the moving of Resolu¬ 
tion I [I, the Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions, by Mr. C. P. Rarnaswami Aiyar, who 
([noted Sir Harvey Adamson’s condemnation of a 
judge having the police organisation at his back ; 
Mr. R. C. Dutt and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had show¬ 
ed tliat the reform would not entail extra expenditure. 
A re-distribution of functions among munsiffs, 
magistrates and judges could be made without greater 
cost. ]\tr. K. C. (ianguli seconded, complaining that 
the Congress had passed an annual resolution since 
1886, but tlie bureaucracy o])posed it. Afessrs. 
Lalchand Navalrai and Abdul Rahman supported, 
and the Resolution was carried. 

Resolution IV welcomed the adoption by the 
Muslim League of the ideal of Self-Government for 
India, and the declaration of tlie necessity of 
harmonious co-operation, to be found by the leaders 
deciding on joint concerted action. It was proposed 
by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, saying that Hindus 
and Muhammadans must concentrate their attention 
on the one united ideal, for the India of to-day was 
not the India of the Hindu or the Muslim, nor of the 
Anglo-Indian, much less of the European, but the 
India in which all had a share. If there have been 
misunderstandings in the past, let us forget them.” 
If they were united, the India of the future will be 
a stronger, nobler, greater, higher, aye, and a 
brighter India than was realised by Ashoka in the 
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plenitude of his power, a better India than was 
revealed to Akbar in the wildest of his visions 

Eao Bahadur K. N. Mudholkar seconded, and said 
that the Congress and the League now stood on a 
common platform, and could work together. Mr. 
Jehangir B. Petit said that many had thought that 
Hindus and Muslims would never unite, but that if 
they did they would be a powerful instrument for 
good and a force to be reckoned with. Mr. D. A. 
Khare said that Self-Government would be won by the 
brotherhood of Hindu and Muslim. Mr. Mathradas 
Ramchand further supported, and Mr. C. Gopala 
Menon welcomed the pronouncement of the Muslim 
League as marking an important epoch in the history 
of the Congress. Mr. D. E. Wacha said that the 
Congress had entered on a new Nativity and with 
the new Star they would achieve new success. The 
Resolution was carried with great applause. 

Resolution V was on the Reform of the India 
Council. It was moved by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who 
pointed out that the Council was composed of old 
officials who had served in India, and non-official 
India had no voice. The Secretary of State was 
responsible to nobody, and was a greater Mughal 
than any Mughal who had ever ruled in India. Mr. 
N. M. Samarth seconded, and said that the Secretary 
of State for India should be accountable to Parliament 
as was the Secretary for the Colonies, and one-third 
of the Council should be elected by Indians, The 
Hon. Mr. Krishna Rao supported, and gave a short 
review of the changes that had taken place in the 
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constitution of the Council. The Resolution was 
further supported by Messrs. Gopaldas Jhamatmal 
and Surendranath Mallik, and carried. 

The Congress then adjourned. 

On meeting for the third session, the Congress 
took up a new question, the‘‘continuous journey 
clause of the Canadian Privy Council Order, No. 920. 
The ingenuity of this clause was that it forbade 
Indians to enter Canada unless they had made a 
continuous journey from India, and they could not 
make a continuous journey because there was no 
direct boat-service and the Steamship Companies 
refused through booking. Hence it forbade the entry 
of any Indian into Canada, and prevented any Indian 
already there from bringing over his wife and family. 
[It was this Order w'hich caused the chartering of 
the Kuinagatu and the subsequent troubles.] The 
Resolution (VI) was moved by Sardar Nand Singh 
Sikra, who, himself a Sikh, spoke for his brethren in 
Canada, but pointed out that all India suffered in 
the suffering of Sikhs in Canada and Indians in South 
Africa, and we join hands as one United Nation, 
and with one heart and one voice we condemn the 
Colonial atrocities The Chief Justice of British 
Columbia had condemned as illegal the Federal 
Orders in Council, but that did not .^eem to help 
them much. General Swayne had explained the 
real reason of the exclusion. He said : 

One of those things that make the presence of East 
Indians here, or in any other white Colony, politically 
inexpedient, is the familiarity they acquire with the 
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whites, the instance of which is ^iven by the speedy 
elimination of caste in this Province, as shown by the 
way all castes help each other. These men go back to 
India, and preach ideas of emancipation, which, if 
brought about, would upset the machinery of law and order. 
While this emancipation may be a good thing at some 
future date, the present time is premature for the 
emancipation of caste. 

Is then the whole Empire in a conspiracy against 
Indian freedom, and is caste to be a weapon in tlie 
hands of the bureaucracy to prt^vent lier emancipa¬ 
tion y 

The Sardar Sahab was one of the three delegates 
elected by the Canadian Sikhs on February 22nd, 
1913, to go to the Congress and represent thtdr 
grievances. 

Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra seconded, remarking 
that it would be better for Canadians to say openly 
that they would not admit Indians rather than pass 
so cowardly a law. Mr. Ayub Khan and Pandit 
Eambhuj Dutt Chuudhuri supported, and the Peso- 
lution was carried. 

Resolution VII was on the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, and was very full, laying down the grievances 
under which Indians suffered and suggesting changes. 
It was moved by Rai Baikunthanath tSen Bahadur, 
who remarked on the charges levelled by witnesses 
before the Royal Commission against Indians ; it was 
said they had defects in moral character, and were 
lacking in physical endurance, administrative efficiency 
and power of initiative. He brought in rebuttal the 
districts in East Bengal where there were anarchical 
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disturbances, and while those managed by British 
Civilians were much disturbed, those in charge of 
Bengali Civilians were kept (piiet. He asked for the 
cases where Indians had failed. Witnesses from 
English commercial houses naturally preferred their 
own kith and kin and depreciated Indians. 

The Hon. T)r. Nilratan Sarkar s<*conded, and took 
tile sound ground tliat Indians had a birtliright to 
serve tlieir (ami country, and that non-Indians should 
be admitted (uily when necessary and for a short 
tinu'. But in the l^ublic Services, tlie upper branch 
is synonymous with Euro])ean, and tlie lower with 
Indian. I'his is as indefensible in princi[)le as it is 
mischievous in practice.’^ We are to remain 
content as a Nation of assistants.? He illus¬ 
trated Indian efficiency ^\ith various examples, 
and remarked that Dr. Pal Hoy had no equal in 
India, but he is to remain all his lite in the Provin¬ 
cial inferior Service Messrs. V. V. Jogiah Pantulu 
and Mathradas Hamchand supported the Resolution 
and it was carried. 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu moved Resolution VIII, 
asking for the repeal of the Press Act. He pointed 
out that in 1837, Sir Charles Metcalfe had liberated 
the Indian Press ; Lord Lytton replaced fetters in 
1878 with his Vernacular Press Act, bat Mr. Glad¬ 
stone repealed it. When Sir Herbert Risley spoke in 
1910 in favour of introducing the present Press 
Act, he had destroyed several papers, such as 
the Gugantar, and had said that in the 47 
cases instituted by Government under the old law 
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of sedition, a conviction had been secured in 
every one. What more did they want ? The Law 
Member, who certainly believed what he said, had 
laid stress on ^he right of appeal to the High Court^ 
but in a late case the High Court had said that a for¬ 
feiture was invalid and illegal, but the Higli Court had 
no power to interfere. So there was “ a special law of 
a very drastic nature without any safeguards,’^ and it 
was a wet cloth on all expressions of public 
opinion Situated as the Government of India is, 

foreign in its composition and aloof in its character, 
that law is a source of great peril.” Mr. Dalvi, 
seconding, quoted Sir L. Jenkins, the Chief Justice, 
in the Comrade case, who said that it is difficult to see 
to what lengths the operation of these sections may 
not be plausibly extended by an ingenious mind. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri, supporting, gave his own case 
as editor of a legal journal, the Calcutta Weekly Notes, 
His printer and publisher died, and he had to find a 
new one, and was running backwards and forwards 
between his office and the Presidency Magistrate’s 
Court before his declaration was accepted. The C.I.D. 
could find nothing against the printer, except that 
his knowledge of English was not as perfect as it 
mi^ht be! Sir Herbert Risley had said that the 
Press Act would not affect existing papers, and that 
the administration of the law would not be in the 
hands of the Police. Both assurances were false. 
When a declaration is made the magistrate hands 
over the papers to the C.I.D., and the Hahul Mating 
an existing paper, was called on to furnish security. 
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Mr. Kishindas Jhamrai supported the Resolution, and 
it was carried. 

Resolution IX, on Permanent Settlement, was 
moved by the Hon. Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao, seconded 
by Rao Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing, supported by 
Mr. Mathradas Ramchand, and carried. 

TJien followed a series of Resolutions, ])ut from the 
Chair : X, Army Commission ; XI, Education (including 
a protest against the veto by the Government of 
India of three lecturers, Messrs. Rasul, Subravardi 
and Jayaswal, on the ground of their connection with 
politics); XII, High Courts; XIII, Swadeshi ; XIV, 
Indentured Labour; XV, Local Self-Government; 
XVI, Council Regulation; XVII, Executive Councils 
for U. P. and Panjab; XVIII, authorising tlie All- 
India Congress Committee to arrange a deputation 
to England, to represent Indian views on : (1) 
Indians in S. Africa and the C’olonies; (2) Press 
Act; (»‘l) Reform of the India Council; (4) Separ¬ 
ation of Judicial and Executive Functions ; (5) 
Important Questions on which Congress has expressed 
opinion ; XIX, Thanks to Sir William Wedderburn 
and members of the British Committee. These 
Resolutions, put seriatiiH, were really our old friend 
the Omnibus. 

Resolution XX, was an expression of deep regret at 
the retirement of Messrs. Wacha and Khare, from 
the office of Secretaries, and thanks for their work. 
Rai Baikunthanath Sen Bahadur voiced the gratitude 
of the Congress to the eminent veteran, who had 
acted for 18 years, with great self-denial and ability. 

43 
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Mr. Khare had worked well for 6 years. Mr. C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar seconded, saying that the great¬ 
ness of the Congress was largely due to its Secretaries. 
The Resolution was carried with cheers, and then 
the Hon. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas proposed and 
Mr. D. G. Dalvi seconded the election of the Hon. 
Nawab Syed Muhammad Bahadur and Mr. N. Subba 
Rao Pantulu as General Secretaries for the ensuing 
year. Carried. 

Mr. N. Subba Rao invited the Congress to Madras, 
and Resolution XXII decided the acceptance. 

The vote of thanks to the Chair was moved by Mr. 
Ghulamali G. Chayla, seconded by Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu, supported by Mr. Lakamal Chellaram and Mir 
Ayab Khan, and carried by acclamation. The 
President’s brief reply closed the proceedings, and the 
Twenty-eighth National Congress dissolved. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Grief of Congress 

I. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of the great loss sustained by the country by the death 
of Mr. J. Ghosal, who was a staunch worker in the Congress cause, 
and Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara Aiyer. 

Indians in South Africa and Canada 

South Africa 

II. Resolved—(a) That this Congress enters its emphatic 
protest against the provisions of the Immigration Act in that they 
violate the promises made by the Ministers of the South African 
Union, and respectfully urges the Crown to veto the Act and 
requests the Imperial and Indian Governments to adopt such 
measures as would ensure to the Indians in South Africa just and 
honourable treatment. 

(b) That this Oon^ss expresses its abhorrence of the cruel 
treatment to which Indians were subjected in Natal in the recent 
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strikes, and entirely disapproves of the personnel of the Committee 
appointed by the South African Union to enquire into the matter, 
as two of its members are already known to be biassed against 
Indians and as it does not include persons who command the 
confidence of Indians in South Africa and here. 

(r) That this Congress tenders its moat respectful thanks to 
His Excellency the Viceroy for his statesmanlike pronouncement of 
the policy of the Government of India on the South African 
question. 

(d) That this Congress requests the Imperial and Indian 
Governments to take the steps needed to redress the grievaiu'es 
relating to the questions of the tax, indentured labour, domicile, 
the Educational teat, validity of Indian Marriages and other 
questions bearing on the status of Indians in South Africa. 

(e) That this Congress expresses its warm and grateful 
appreciation of the heroic struggle carried on by Mr. Gandhi and 
Ilia co-workers, and calls upon the people of this country of all 
classes and creeds to continue to supply them with funds. 

Canada 

VI. Resolved—That this Congress strongly protests against 
prohibition of immigration, resulting from the opemtion of the 
Canadian Privy Council Order No. 920, genenilly known as the 
“ Continuous Journey Clause, '* as the order in question has 
practically the effect of preventing any Indian, not already settled 
there, from going to Canada, inasmuch as there is no direct 
steamship service between the two Countries, and the Steamship 
Companies refuse through booking, and further subjects the present 
Indian Settlers in Canada to great hardship by precluding them 
from bringing over their wives and children. This Congress, there¬ 
fore, urges upon the Imperial Government the necessity of secur¬ 
ing the repeal of the said Continuous Journey Regulation. 

Legal 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

III, Resolved—That this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, urges the early Separation of Judicial from Executive 
Functions in the best interests of the Empire and prays that any 
scheme of Separation that may be undertaken to bo really effective 
must place all judiciary solely under the control of the highest 
Court in every Province. 

High Courts 

XII. Resolved—That this Congress is strongly of opinion that 
all the High Courts of India, inclusive of non-chartered High 
Courts, should have the same direct relation with the Government 
of India alone, as the High Court of Fort William in Bengal has at 
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the present time. The Congress is, further, of opinion that the 
Chief Judge of unchartered High Courts should be appointed 
from the members of the bar. 

[See VII c, 3.] 

Union for Self-Government of Congress and Muslim 
League 

IV. Resolved—That this Congress places on record its warm 
appreciation of the adoption by the All-India Muslim League of the 
ideal of Self-Government for India within the British Empire, and 
expresses its complete accord with the belief that the League has 
so emphatically declared at its last sessions that the political future 
of the country depends on the harmonious working and co-operation 
of the various Communities in the country which has been the 
cherished ideal of the Congress. This Congress most bean ily 
welcomes the hope expressed by the League that the leaders of the 
different communities will make every endeavour to find a modus 
operandi for joint and concerted action on all questions of national 
good and earnestly appeals to all the sections of the people to help 
the object we all have at heart. 

India Council Reform 

V. Resolved—That this Congress is of opinion that the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, should 
be abolished, and makes the following suggestions for its reconstruc¬ 
tion : 

{a) That the salary of the Secretary of State for India 
should be placed on the English Estimates. 

(h) That, with a view to the efficiency and independence of 
the Council, it is expedient that it should be partly nominated and 
partly elected. 

(c) That the total number of members of the Council should 
not be less than nine. 

(d) That the elected portion of the Council should consist of 
not less than one-third of the total number of members wlm 
should be non-official Indians chosen by a constituency consisting 
of the elected members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

(e) That not less than one-half of the nominated portion of 
the Council should consist of public men of merit and ability uncon- 
nected with the Indian administration. 

(/) That the remaining portion of the nominated Council 
should consist of officials who have served in India for not less than 
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10 years and have not been away from India for more than two 
years. 

(g) That the character of the Council should be advisory 
and not administrative, 

(h) That the term of office of each member should be 
five years. 

Public Service 

VII. Resolved—(a) That this Congress places on record its 
indignant protest against, and emphatically repudiates, as utterly 
unfounded, the charges of general incompetence, lack of initiative, 
lack of character, etc.., which some of the witnesses, among whom 
this Congress notices >\ith regret some of the highest administrative 
officers, have freely levelled at Indians as a people. 

(h) That this Congress begs to express its earnest hope that 
the Royal Commissioners will, alike on grounds of justice, national 
progress, economy, efficiency and even exp(*diency, see fit to make 
I'ecommendations which will have the certain effect of largely 
increasing the present very inadequate proportioji of Indians in the 
high appointments in tlie Public Services of their own country ; 
thus redeeming the solemn pledge contained in the Charter Act of 
183^1 and the Royal Proclamation of 1858. 

(e) In j)articulnr, this Congress ])laces on I'ecord its deep 
conviction : 

(1) that justice can never be done to the claim of the 
people of this country unless the examinations for the recruitment 
of the superior offices of the various Services be held in India as 
well as in England , 

(2) that the age limit in the case of candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service Hliould not be lowered, us such a step will 
operate to the disadvantage of Indian candiilates as well as prove 
detrimental to efficiency; 

(3) tliat the Judicial and Executive Services and Functions 
should be completely separated and the Judicial Service recruited 
from the legal profession and placed in subordination to the High 
Court instead of to the Executive Goveniment, 

(4) that such restrictions as exist at present against the 
appointment of persons other than members of the Indian Civil 
Service to certain high offices be removed ; 

■ (6) that any rule or order which, in terms or in effect, 
operates as a bar against the appointment of an Indian as such to 
any office under the Crown for which he may otherwise be eligible, 
should be rescinded as opposed to the Act and the Proclamation 
hereinbefore mentioned; 
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(6) that the division of Services into Imperial and 
Provincial be abolished and the conditions of Services be equalised 
as between Indians and Europeans, and that in case the division 
be maintained, the recruitment of the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service be made by means of an open competitive 
examination instead of by nomination ; 

(7) that in case the said division bo maintained, the 
Indian Educational and other Services bo lecruited in India as well 
as England, and Indians of the requisite attainments be appointed 
thereto both directly and by promotion from the respective 
Provincial Services; 

(8) that civil medical posts should not be tilled by the 
appointment of members of the Military I.M.S. or I.S.M.D., and a 
distinct and separate Indian Civil Medical Service should be 
constituted therefor and recruited by means of a competitive 
examination held in India as w'ell as England; educational and 
scientific appointments, however, being filled by advertisement in 
India and abroad; 

(9) that the present scale of salaries is sufficiently high 
and should not be raised, and further, that exchange compensation 
allowance should be abolished, as it has been a costly anomaly 
since exchange was fixed by statute ; and 

(10) that the people of those dominions of the Crown, 
where they are not accorded the rights of British citizens, should 
be declared ineligible for appointments in India. 

Goeroion 

Press 

VII1. Resolved—That this Congress loiterates its protest 
against the continuation of the Indian Press Act on the Statute 
Book, and urges that the same be repealed, specially, in view of 
the recent decision of the High Court of Calcutta, which declares 
that the safeguards provided by the Act are illusory and incapable 
of being enforced. 


Permanent Settlement 

IX. Resolved—That this Congress is strongly of opinion that 
a reasonable and definite limitation to the demand of the State on 
land and the introduction of a Permanent Settlement directly be¬ 
tween Government and land-holders in ryotwari-areas, or a settle¬ 
ment for a period of not less than 60 years in those Provinces where 
shorter periodical settlements on revision prevail will substantially 
help in ameliorating the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
Agricultural population. 
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Military 

X. Resolved—That this Congress again respectfully points 
out to the Government of India the injustice of keeping the higher 
ranks in the Army closed against the people of this country, and 
urges that the same should remain no longer unredressed. 

[And see VII c, 8.] 


Education 

XI. Resolved—(a) That this Congress, while thanking the 
Government of India for its donation of larger grants towards the 
oxtention of Primary Education in India, is strongly of opinion that a 
beginning should now be made for introducing Free and Compulsory 
Education in some selected areas. 

(b) That the Congress, while approving of the proposals by 
Government for introducing teaching and residential Universities, 
is strongly of opinion that that system should supplement, and not 
replace, the e.xisting system of University Education, as otherwise 
the progress of Higher Education among the poorer classes will be 
seriously retarded. 

(c) That this Congress reiterates its pmyer to Government to 
make adequate provision for imparting Industrial and Technical 
Education in the different Provinces, having regard to local require¬ 
ments. 


(d) That this Congress records its strong protest against 
the action of the Government of India vetoing the selection by 
the Calcutta University of Messrs. Rasul, Suhravardi and Jayaswal, 
as lecturers, ou the ground of their couuection with jiolitics; as the 
bar of politics is so geiienil as to lend itself to arbitrary exclusion 
of the licst scholarship from the lecturor’s chair, so detrimental to 
the iiitorosts of Education in the country. 

Swadeshi 

XIII. Resolved—That this Congress accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi Movement, and calls upon the people of 
India to labour for its success, by making earnest land sustained 
efforts to promote the growth of indigenous industries, by giving 
preference, wherever practicable, to Indian products over imported 
commodities, even at a sacrifice. 

Indenturad Labour 

XIV. Resolved—That owing to the scarcity of labour in 
India, and the grave results from the system of Indentured Labour, 
which reduces the labourers, during the period of their indenture, 
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practically to the position of slaves, this Congress strongly urges 
the total prohibition of recruitment of labour under indenture, 
cither for woik in India or elsewhere. 

Representation 

XV. Resolved—That this Congress expresses its regret that 
the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, witli 
regard to tlie further development of Local Sclf-Coveniment, have 
not yet been given effect to, and urges that the Government of 
India may be pleased to take steps, without delay, to increase the 
powers and resources of Local Bodies. 

XVI. Resolved—That this Congress records its sense of 

keen disapiiointmcnt that at the last revision of the Legislative 
Council Regulations, the anomalies and inequalities, rectification of 
which the four previous Congresses strongly urged upon the 
Government, nere not removed. And in order to allay the 
widespread dissatisfaction caused by th(‘ defects comjilained of, 
and in view of the experience of the last four ytuirs, this Congress 
earnestly prays that—(1) there should bt* a non-otticial majority in 
the Imperial Legislative Council , (2) there should be a majority 
of elected members m all Pro\ incial Councils , (3) the system of 
voting by delegates be done away with, where it still exists ; (4) 
the franchise be broadened by simplifying the qualifications of 
electors, basing it on education, property or income ; (5) the 

Government should not have the |) 0 'ver arbitrarily to declai’O any 
person ineligible for election on the ground of his antecedents or 
reputation ; (6) no person should be held ineligible for election on 
the ground of dismissal from tiovernmeut Service, or of conviction 
in a criminal court, or from whom security for keeping the peace 
has been taken, unless his conduct has involved moral turpitude ; 
(7) no property or residential (qualification should be required of a 
candidate, nor service as membtjr of a Local Body; (8) a person 
ignorant of English should bo held ineligible for membership ; (9) 
it should be expressly laid down that officials should not be allowed 
to influence elections in any way; (10) Finance Committees of 
Brov incial Councils should be more closely associated with Goveni- 
ment in the preparation of the Annual Financial Statements; (11) 
there should be a Finance Committee of the Imperial Legislative 
Council as in the case of Provincial Legislative Councils ; (12) the 
right of putting supplementary questions should be extended to all 
members and not be restricted to the member putting the original 
question, (13) the strength of the Panjab Council be raised from 
26 to 50, and more adequate representation be allowed to the Panjab 
in the Imperial Council. 

And further, this Congress, while recognising the necessity of 
providing for a fair and adequate representation in the Legislative 
Councils for the Muhammadans or the other communities where they 
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are in a minority, clisapprovoB of tho present regulations to carry 
out this object by means of separate electorates. 

XVJl. Resolved—That the Congress again urges that an 
Executive Council, with an Indian member, be established in the 
United Provinces at an early date, and is of opinion, that a similar 
Council should be established in the Punjab loo. 

Deputation to England 

XVIII. Resolved—That the All-India Congress Committee be 
autlHirised to arrange for a Deputation consisting, as far as 
possible, of ropresentativeH from different Provinces, to England, to 
represent Indian views on the following subjects 

(1) Indians in South Africa and other Colonies , 

(2) Press Act; 

(3) Reform (»f the India Council; 

(4) Separation of Judicial and Executne Functioub; 

(5) And important questions on which CongrebS lias express¬ 
ed opinion. 


Thanks of Congress 

XIX. Resolved -That this Congress records its sense of high 
appreciation of the services of Sir William Wedderburn and other 
members of the British Committee, and resolves that the 
organisation of the British Committee and ludta should be 
maintained. 

[See 11 c, XI a, XX.] 

Retirement of General Secretaries 

XX. Resolved—That this Congress expresbi*s its sense of 
deep regret at the retirement of Mr. D. E. VVueha and Mr D. A. 
Khare, from the ofhee of its General Secretaries, and begs to place 
on record its sense of warm ajipreciatioii of the very signal and 
distinguished Services renderpd by the formpf for 18 years, and the 
latter for 6 years, to the cause of the Congress. 

Formal 

XXI. Resolved—That the Hon. Nawah Syed Muhammad 
Bahadur and Mr. N Subba Rao Pantulu be appointed General 
Secretaries for tho next year. 

XXII. Resolved—That the Congress of tho year 1914 be held 
in the Province of Madras. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


The Twenty-ninth National Congress met in Madras 
on the 28th, 29th, and 30th December, 1914. The 
Pavilion was erected in the grounds of Doveton House, 
Nungambaukam, and, draped in white, with flower- 
wreathed pillars and decorated with many flags, the 
portraits of their Imperial Majesties and the Royal 
Arms, the whole appearance was light and graceful. 
The delegates rose to the number of 866, the largest 


number that had assembled since 

1907. They were 

grouped as follows: 


Madras . 

. 748 

Bombay and Sindh. 

. 54 

Bengal . 

. 38 

U. P. 

. 12 

Berar. 

. 5 

C. P. 

. 2 

Behar . 

. 5 

Panjab . 

. 0 

Burma . 

. 2 


866 

The Reception Committee was 

a very large one, 

355 in number, and the arrangements made by them 

were very satisfactory. 
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The platform was very crowded with all the nota¬ 
bilities of Madras when the President-elect came in, 
in procession, escorted to the Pavilion door by a guard 
of Congress Volunteers on cycles. He was accom¬ 
panied by many of the Congress leaders and the 
six Secretaries of the Reception Committee, and was 
received by Sir S. Subramania Iyer, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. He said a few words of 
welcome, and then gave his speech to be read by 
Mr. K. N. lyah Iyer. Instead of reviewing the ques¬ 
tions which the Congress was to discuss, the Chairman 
took up certain points of wide importance. He 
urged the desirability of winning the co-operation 
of the landed aristocracy, who ought not to hold 
themselves aloof from the National work, sharing as 
they did the advantages resulting from it. Next, 
attention should be given to the improvement of 
the village life, the organic unit of administra¬ 
tion ; there should be a network of village 
Panchayats, as under the Chola dynasty, yet 
nothing had been done in this Presidency, despite 
the report of the Decentralisation Committee, now 
five years old. Loan Societies must also be started, to 
relieve the ryot from his indebtedness, while there 
should be storage facilities for grain, and sufficient fixity 
of tenure. Turning to the Congress the Chairman 
protested against the idea that it should come to an 
end, for it was the centre of Indian Nationality, but 
its work should continue during the year, and funds 
should be raised for the purpose. Finally, he urged 
that India should rise to the full height of her spiritual 
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stature, should abstain from the greed of exploiting 
the best spots of earth for herself, and conquer by 
love, not hate. They must unite and unify, despite 
the prejudice so widely shown against the coloured 
race. The Sovereign had shown deep sympathy with 
India, and an abiding care for her welfare, and India 
must prove worthy of his love, sympathy and care. 

'J^he formal election of IMr. Bliupendranatli Basil as 
President was moved by Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, 
who described him and himself as lifelong friends, 
comrades, co-workers, and companions in arms. He 
told of the services rendered by the President-elect in 
the troublous times of the Partition, and warryly wel¬ 
comed him to the Chair. The Hon. Nawab vSyed 
Muhammad seconded, speaking of the useful work 
Mr. Basu had done in England. The motion was 
supported by Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar and 
Mr. Samarth, and carried by acclamation. 

The President spoke of the difficulties under which 
the Congress met, a devastating War, in which Britain 
and India were fighting side by side in the cause of 
honour, liberty and justice. One of the chief functions 
of the Congress was to act as His Majesty^s Opposi¬ 
tion, and that could not be effectively discharged at 
the moment. Britain did not come as an invader to 
India, but gained power by treaties with Princes and 
People, the Princes becoming Allies, and the People 
equal subjects, of the Crown, under solemn Charters 
and Statutes. This was apt to be forgotten. He 
then alluded to the Deputation to England and the 
India Council Bill, rejected by the House of Lords, 
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though it fell short of Indian expectations. India 
wants to abolish the Council, but it would be wise to 
press for the Reforms advocated in the Congress. Also 
he desired to see constituted a Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee, which might be kept furnished with information 
on Indian affairs. 

The (Government of the country was still vested in 
a foreign Civil Service, there being only 70 Indians 
out of a cadre of 1,400 men. This Service remained 
while all the higher officers came and went, and it was 
responsible to no one. They form the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy, save for one Indian member ; 
the India Council, save for two. They are thus their 
own Court of Appeal. Six Governments out of nine are 
furnished by them with lulers. All the great Depart¬ 
ments of State are under tlieir control. They would 
be more tlian human if they did not desire to remain 
as they are : 

Against this state of things we have a people rapidly 
awakening to self-consciousness ; thousands of our boys 
are receiving education on western lines in Indian Uni¬ 
versities based on western models ; hundreds of them are 
daily flocking to the Universities of Europe, America and 
Japan, and on their return home spreading the knowledge 
that they have acquired. You may chain Prometheus, 
but the fire is lighted and cannot be extinguished. India 
wants a higher life, a wider sphere of activity and useful¬ 
ness. India wants that her Government should be con¬ 
sistent with her growing self-respect and intellectuality. 
India wants that the presumption which has all along 
existed, and which the Board of Directors in 1833 made a 
vain attempt to dispel, namely, that the Indians can only 
rise to a certain limit, should be removed from the precincts 
of her Court, as it has been from the Statute Book, and 
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the door to her Services should not be closed by artificial 
* barriers against her own sons. India wants that her 
children should have the same rights of equal citizenship 
as other members of the Empire. India w^ants the removal 
of vexatious hindrances on the liberty of speech and free¬ 
dom of the Press, fruitless and dangerous alike to the 
Government and the people. And, above all, India wants 
that her Government should be an autonomous Govern¬ 
ment under the British Empire. Then only the great 
benefits, which have emanated from British rule and which 
carry wdth them the memory of doles, will be sweetened 
with the sweat of her brow. 

The President declared : 

The Indian bureaucracy do not offer us any construc¬ 
tive programme for the future of India, no land of promise 
to her children. They are content to work for the day 
and take no thought for the morrow'. An autocratic 
Viceroy or Secretary of State may put extra steam into 
the machinery of the Indian Government, or try to shut 
the safety-valve, but the great fly-wheel is not easily 
disturbed. And the bureaucracy have given us honest 
and conscientious workmen, not troubled, it may be, with 
the visions of the future, but they have reason to be well 
pleased with their work : they have given us internal 
peace and guarded us from external aggression ; the 
blessings of an ordered administration are apparent on 
every side. Why should India resent ? Her Government 
has always been that of one man’s sway whether she was 
an Empire or broken into small States of varying dimen¬ 
sions. Why should she object to the Government of an 
outside bureaucracy ? My answer is : the days of the 
lotus-eater are gone, the world is swinging onward on the 
uplifting ropes of time, and in Europe, the war of nations, 
now in progress, will knock off the last weights of 
medisBval domination of one man over many, of one race 
over another; it is not possible to roll back the tide of 
wider life which is flowing like the warm Gulf Stream 
through the gateways of the West into the still waters of 
the East. You may abolish the ^tudy of English history 
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and draw a sponge over all its enthralling story of free¬ 
dom ; you may bar Milton and Burke, Mill and Spenser; 
you may bend the Indian Universities to your will if you 
like, fetter their feet with obstructive statutes, but you 
cannot bar the imponderable influences of an expanding 
world. If English rule in India meant the canonisation 
of a bureaucracy, if it meant perpetual domination and 
perpetual tutelage, an increasing dead-weight on the soul 
of India, it would be a curse to civilisation and a blot on 
humanity. But I am doing injustice to a liirge body of 
Civil Servants who have loyally accepted the recent 
reforms and who seek to remain true to the traditions of 
Munro and Elphinstone. 

Separation from England was not desirable, and none 
save a few youths desired it. Neither subordination 
nor separation was wanted, but a joint partnership 
on equal terms The Constitution for India should 
be modelled on that of the United States of America or 
the Commonwealth of Australia, modified to suit 
India, and with a representative of the Crown at its 
head. Some special changes were needed : 

The right to carry arms, the right to bear commis¬ 
sions in the Array, and lead our men in the cause of the 
Empire, the right to form volunteer corps in the defence 
of hearth and home, how long will these be denied to the 
Indian people ? How long will India toddle on her feet, 
tied to the apron strings of England ? Time it is that 
she stood on her legs for herself as well as for England. 
What could be more humiliating to India and to England 
alike, if England were obliged in the hour of some great 
danger, as Imperial Rome w^as in her day, to leave India 
unarmed and untrained to the use of arms, and, as her 
civil population is, a prey to internal anarchy and external 
aggression ? What commentary would it be on 150 years 
of, British rule in India, that England found the people 
strong though disunited and left them helpless and 
emasculated r And, on the other hand, what could be 
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more glorious both for India and England than that 
India, strong in her men, strong in her faith, should 
stand side by side with England, share her troubles and 
her dangers and be joint defenders of their common 
heritage. 

How different would England's position have been 
to-day, had she trusted India. She would have had a 
wall of men against which Germany would have 
hurled itself in vain. England is now pouring out 
wealth and men in defence of her plighted word to 
Belgium. And what of India ? Indians claim is not 
a prayer, but a call in the name of the people of India, 
enforced by the moral sense of mankind, which, if 
religions are not mere myths and their teachings 
empty shibboleths, will survive the clash of arms and 
the fate of Nations The President concluded : 

Brother delegates, it is no use looking backward ; no 
use in vain regrets. Let us be ready for the future, and 
I visualise it. I see my country occupying an honoured 
and proud place in the comity of nations. 1 .see her sons 
sitting in the Councils of our great Empire, conscious of 
their strength, and bearing its burden on their .shoulders 
as valued and trusted comrades and friends, and I see 
India rejuvenated and re-incarnate in the glories of the 
future broadened by the halo of the past. What does it 
matter if a solitary raven croak from the sand banks of 
the Jumna and the Ganges ? I hear it not, my ears are 
filled with the music of the mighty rivers, flowing into 
the sea scattering the message of the future. Brother 
delegates, let us live as the ancients lived, in the purity of 
heart, so that the message may be fulfilled ; let us forget 
the narrow barriers of man’s creation ; let us be humble 
and forget the pride of self ; let us step across the barriers 
of prejudice; let us always be with our hand on the 
plough, preparing the soil for the harvest of the future ; 
let our heart-strings be attuned to God and Country and 
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then no power on earth can resist the realisation of that 
raessa^e, the fulfilment of the Destiny that is ours. And 
assembled in this tabernacle of the people, let us pray 
to Him, who knoweth all hearts, to grant us grace and 
strength that we may deserve and bear this future and 
this destiny. 

The Congress then adjourned, after cheering to the 
echo a speech filled with the new life throbbing 
through India. 

On the second day, the first duty was to move from 
the Chair three Resolutions of sorrow : I, Condolence 
with the Viceroy for the terrible bereavements he had 
suffered ; II, the great loss to the country in the death 
of Gangaprasad Varina, the staunch worker and stain¬ 
less gentleman; III, the deaths of Mr. Ainberal 
Sakerlal Desai and Mr. Bishnupada Chatterji, both 
good Congressmen. The Resolutions were passed in 
silence, the audience standing. 

Resolution IV, expressing the loyalty of the Con¬ 
gress to the Throne was arranged to fit in with the 
visit to the Congress of H. E. the Governor of Madras, 
who was greeted by the rising of the Congress 
and hearty applause. It was the first visit ever 
paid by the Representative of the Crown to the 
Congress. 

The Resolution was moved by Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji, who eloquently voiced the loyalty of India, 
it being a fit time to declare it when the Empire was 
engaged in War, and the Congress spoke in the name 
of the Nation. Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govinda- 
raghava Aiyar seconded, and spoke of the ingrained! 
loyalty of the Hindu heart to which loyalty was part 
44 
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of religion. Mr. Mehta, C.I.E., the Hon. Mr. S. B. 
Upasani, Pandit (rokarannath Misra, Mr. Harikishaii 
Sinha, Mr. N. A. Dravid, Mr. Gopaldas Chamatinal, 
and Mr. M. D. Devadoss further voiced the same idea, 
•each in his own way ; the Resolution was then carried, 
and H. E. the Governor left, after a few words of 
thanks from the President, amid the loud cheers of 
the audience. 

Mr. A. P Patro, who had begun to move Resolu¬ 
tion Y, on the despatch of the Indian Expeditionary 
Eorce, a minute before the arrival of H. E. the 
Governor, then resumed his speech, expressing 
the pride felt by Indians in the recognition of 
their share in the Empire in that they were 
called to its defence. Mr. Jogendranath Bose 
■seconded, Mr. G. K. Gadgil, Pandit l(|bal Narain 
Musaldan, and Mr. D. V. Prakasa Rao supported, and 
the Resolution was carried. 

Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar moved Resolution 
VI, urging the Government to open the higher 
ranks of the army to Indians, to establish 
Military Schools and Colleges and to allow Indians 
to volunteer. This had been urged by the Congress 
from its beginning; H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught had urged the first two points; Lord 
Kitchener was said to have been in favour of 
H.dmitting Indians as far as majors, and it was thought 
d,hat the King would have announced this in 1911. 
Now, the pressing need had arisen. For over 80 years 
the Statute of 1833 had remained unfulfilled, and the 
^pledge of the Proclamation of the Queen in 1858 was 
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still unredeemed. There was no legal bar to Indians 
volunteering. Some of his friends were Volunteers. 
But their names were taken off the list in 1898, with¬ 
out reason given. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri seconded, and urged that India 
was surrounded by powerful eastern Nations, and 
should be organised for self-defence. Messrs. Seiiathi 
Raja, K. X'^enkata Reddi, R. V. (iU})ta, A. C. Partha- 
sarathi Xaidu, all supported, and the Resolution was 
carried. 

Hesoliitiou \^II, asking for tlie modification of the 
Arms Act, was moved by Mr. A. P. Sen, who gave 
instances of the hardships suffered. In a raid upon 
a house in Oudh, two members of the household, out 
of seven, were killed. Idiere were 10 armed robbers, 
7 unarmed persons. In another case a Baron of 
Oudh ’’ had his licence to bear arms cancelled, because 
he refused to give evidence in a police prosecution. 
Mr. C. P. Hamaswami Aiyar seconded, quoting Milton 
who said that no Nation was a frei' Nation unless its 
citizens were trained to the use of arms. Lord Roberts 
said that a man was not fully a citizen, if he was 
unable to defend himself, his home and his liberties 
That was the right they asked. The Rules framed 
under the Act made galling distinctions of race and 
creed, and they deprecated sucli distinctions. It 
was the duty of England to grant their demand. 
The periodical renewals, which operate as galling 
reminders of the servitude of the people, should be 
removed for ever. In fine, we ask that we should be 
treated as self-respecting citizens of the Empire, and 
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be given opportunities of developing to the best 
advantage the manhood in us.” 

Mr, Krishnadas Rai laid stress on the ravages of wild 
animals, the destruction of valuable crops, and the 
consequent running of large tracts of land to waste. 
Dacoits were becoming numerous because they knew 
whole villages were unarmed and they could plunder 
at pleasure. Bomb-throwers and dacoits had their 
way ; the police could not defend the people, and the 
people were not allowed to defend themselves. While 
the English papers talked Of Indian loyalty, the 
magistrates here were busy in confiscating, on technical 
grounds, the few licensed guns possessed. Mr. S. Soma- 
sundaram Pillai supported and the Resolution was 
carried. 

Resolution VIII defined what was meant by 
‘‘ Reciprocity ” between India and the Colonies, and 
was moved by Mrs. Annie Besant. She said Confucius 
advised people to recompense evil with justice, and 
justice lay behind reciprocity. I'here had been talk 
of a reward due to Indians loyalty, but India does not 
chaffer with the blood of her sons and the proud tears 
of her daughters in exchange for so much liberty, 
so much right. India claims the right, as a Nation, to 
justice among the Peoples of the Empire. India asked 
for this before the War. India asks for it during 
the War. India will ask for it after the War, but 
not as a reward but as a right does she ask for it. 
On that there must be no mistake.” She then asked 
them not to try to limit the right of the Colonies to 
be masters in their own houses, for India would have 
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that same right soon. Whatever rule a Colony made 
as to the entry of Indians, that rule should India 
make as to the entry into India of people of that 
Colony. Again, India might exclude imports where 
her people were excluded. Imports from Australia 
to Madras were as much in a year as Rs. 13,40,000. 
After saying that the indenture system must he 
stopped, she concluded : India is growing in the 
sense of her own dignity. She is not content to 
be any longer a child in the nursery of the Empire. 

. . . She is showing the responsibility of the man in 
Europe. Give her the freedom of the man in India. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Kesava Pillai seconded in a few 
sentences, pointing out that as long as Indians were 
treated as inferiors in their own country, the Colo¬ 
nists would not treat them as equals. Mr. Hridayanath 
Kunzru dealt with the Canadian difficulties. It the 
Indian Government would notify that aliens in India 
will be treated as Indians are treated abroad, that 
would exercise a wholesome influence on them. 

The Resolution was put and carried, and the Con¬ 
gress adjourned. 

On the third day. Resolution IX, on the Protec¬ 
tion of Indian Industries, was moved by the Hon. 
Mr. K. R. V. Krishna Rao, He urged that the State 
ought to help Home Industries, but that nothing could 
be done unless the Governments were allowed to 
regulate their own tariffs. Prof. V. G. Kale seconded, 
and urged that poverty could only be removed by 
industrial advancement, and that needed the direct 
assistance of the State. Mr. J. C. Chakravarti 
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supported, and said the War had shown our utter help¬ 
lessness in the industrial world. Mr. (7. K. Devadar 
urged industrial autonomy, so as not to be so 
dependent on other countries. Mr. S. K. Nair further 
supported, and the Resolution was carried. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerji moved Resolution X, 
claiming Self-Oovernment for India, in a long and 
eloquent speech. India took lier stand on the Proclama¬ 
tion of 1858, and called on the (lovernment to give 
effect to the Despatch of 25t]i August, 1911, until 

India woidd consist of a numlier of administrations, 
autonomous in all provincial affairs, with the (lovern- 
ment of India above them, and possessing powers to 
interfere in case of mis-Government Mr. Bannerji 
(|uoted a letter from the Ghairman of an Knglisli 
organisation for the inti'oduction of a fc‘deral system 
of Government, in wdiich he aslced ‘‘ India to organise 
her strength for this movement, and educate her 
public botli in India, and all parts of the world 
The speaker urged liis audience to ‘^formulate your 
scheme, press it upon tlie attention of the British 
public, and I am confident that your ap])eal will not 
fall upon needless ears 

Mr. Sadhu Ganapathi formally .seconded, Mrs. Annie 
Besant supported, urging the younger, who will be 
part of the Self-Governing Nation,to practise the 
science and art of Government in the Jjocal Bodies, 
however crippled they might be by officials. The 
drudgery of learning local administration prepared 
a man for wider power. Provincial autonomy wan 
a step to complete Self-Government. She then 
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vindicated India’s worthiness of freedom, and asked 
Congress to formulate a definite scheme of Self- 
Cover n men t, to present to England after the War. 

Mr. Suweshchandra Bose supported, and urged 
tliat India could ])e a pillar of strength to PIngland, 
and after the War she should press her claim to 
Self-Government. 

Resolution XI, on India Council Reform, was 
moved by Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao, seconded by 
Mr. K. M. Choudhuri, supported by Mr. P. C. Mitra„ 
and cai ried. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan moved Resolution XII rejoicing 
over the partial settlement of the South African 
troubles, but he pointed out that the question was not 
really solved. Mr. S. Prasad Basu seconded, Messrs. 
Eakshminarasimha and Ramakantam Malaviya sup¬ 
ported, and tlie Resolution was carried. 

Re'^olution Xlll, asking for the total Prohibition of 
Indentured Labour, was moved by Mr. F. G. Xatesan, 
in an impassioned speech, seconded bv Mr. I’otaram 
Senadhj^a from tlie Fiji Islands and ca^ied. 

The President then put from the Chair Resolution 

XIV, Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions; 

XV, Swadeshi; XVI, Press Act; XVII, Permanent 
Settlement; XVIII, Separate Electorates; XIX^ 
sending a message of greeting to Indian troops; 
XX, asking for an e.xtension of Lord Hardinge^s 
term of Office; XXI, Reference to a Committee of 
two amendments to Article XX of the Consti¬ 
tution; XXII, Thanks to Sir William Wedderburn 
and the British Committee; XXIII, re-election of 
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Nawab Sahab Syed Muhammad and Mr. N. Subba 
Rao as General Secretaries. 

Resolution XXIV thanked the Deputation which 
went to London for its good work. The Deputation 
consisted of Messrs. Bhupendranath Basu, M. A. 
Jinnah, N. M. Samarth, S. Sinha, Mazaval Haq, the 
Hon. Mr. B. N. Sarma and Lala Lajpat Rai. The 
Hon. Mr. K. Chidambaranadha Mudaliar seconded 
the Resolution, and it was carried. 

Resolution XXV approved the All-India Committee 
for the ensuing year. Resolution XXVI accepted the 
invitation to Bombay for the next Congress, offered 
by Sir Vitaldas Damodar Thackersay. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar then moved a vote of 
thanks to the President, and it was carried with great 
enthusiasm. The President made an earnest and 
graceful speech in answer, and the Twenty-ninth 
National Congress dissolved. 

RIBSOLUTIONS 
% Grief of the Congress 

I. Resolved—This Congress desires to express its heart-felt 
and respectful sympathy with H. E. Lord Hardinge in the 
bereavements he has sustained by the death of his wife and of his 
eldest son. All India mourns with His Excellency in his great 
sorrow. 

II. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of the profound sorrow and irreparable loss the country 
has sustained by the untimely death of Babu Ganga Prasad 
Varmawho was a devoted worker in the cause of the Congress from 
its earliest days, and whose memory will be cherished with 
grateful affection by his friends and colleagues and by his 
countrymen at large for his many distinguished services. 

III. Resolved—That this Congress desires to express its deep 
sorrow for the death of Mr. Amberal Sakerlal Desai, and of Babu 
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Bishnii Pada Chatterji of Bengpal, who were devoted and distin¬ 
guished workers in the Congress cause, and who rendered it 
valuable service. 


Loyalty to the Throne 

IV. liesolved— (a) That this Congress desires to convey to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor and the people of England its 
profound devotion to the Tlirone, its unswerving allegiance to the 
British connection, and its firm resolve to stand by the Empire, at 
all hazards and at all costs. 

(b) That this Congress places on record the deep sense of 
gratitude and the enthusiasm which the Royal Message, addressed 
to the Princes and Peoples of India at the beginning of the War, has 
evoked throughout the length and breadth of the country, and which 
strikingly illustrates His Majesty’s solicitude and sympathy for 
them, and strengthens the bond which unites the Princes and 
Peoples of India to His Royal House and the person of His Gracious 
Majesty. 


Military 

The Indian Expeditionary Force 

V. Resolved—That this Congress notes with gratitude and 
satisfaction the despatch of the Indian Expeditionary Force 
to the theatre of war, and begs to offer to H. E. the Viceroy 
its most heart-felt thanks for affording to the people of India an 
opportunity of showing that, as equal subjects of His Majesty, they 
are prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder with the people of other 
parts of the Empire in defence of right and justice, and the cause 
of the Empire. 


Military Training and Volunteers 

VI. Resolved—That this Congress urges on the Government 
the necessity, wisdom, and justice, of throwing open the higher offices 
in the Army to Indians, and of establishing in the country Military 
Schools and Colleges where they may be trained for a military career 
as officers in the Indian Army. In recognition of the equal rights 
of citizenship of the people of India with the rest of the Empire, 
and in view of their proved loyalty so unmistakably and spon¬ 
taneously manifested, and the strongly expressed desire of all 
classes and grades, to bear arms in the service of the Crown and of 
the Empire, this Congress urges upon the Government the necessity 
of re-organising the present system of volunteering, so as to ena¬ 
ble the people of this country, without distinction of race or class, 
to enlist themselves as citizen-soldiers of the Empire. 
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A rms Act 

VII. Resolved—That in view of the hardship entailed by the 
Arras Act (XI of 1878) as at present administered, and the unmerit¬ 
ed slur which it casts upon the people of this country, this Congress 
is of opinion that the said Act and the rules made thereunder should 
be so modified that all restrictions as to the possession and bearing of 
arms shall apply equally to all persons residing in or visiting India; 
that all licences issued under the rules shall be granted once for 
all, shall operate within the provincial jurisdiction within which 
they are issued, shall be revocable only on proof of misuse, and 
shall not require yearly or half-yearly renewals. 

Indian Ttoops 

XIX. Resolved—That this Congress rejoices to place on 
record its deep sense of gratification and pride at the heroic conduct 
of the Indian Troops whose deeds of valour and conspicuous 
humanity and chivalry in the Great War, are winning the respect 
of civilised mankind for the mother country and resolves to send a 
message of hearty and affectionate greetings to them and their 
comrades in arms, with fervent prayers for their w'ell-being and 
success. 

The President be requested to cable the above Kosolntion to 
the Indian Troops, through the proper channels. 

Reciprocity 

VIII. Resolved—That this Congress begs to convey to H. E. 
the Viceroy the profound gratitude* of the people of India for the 
sympathetic manner in which he has handled the questions con¬ 
nected with the emigration of Indians abroad, and w hile welcoming 
H. E.’s suggestion of Reciprocity as the underlying basis of negotia¬ 
tions with the Colonies, this Congress desires to record its conviction 
that any policy of Reciprocity to be effective and accejitable to the 
people of India, must proceed on the basis that the Government of 
India should possess and exercise the same power of dealing with 
the Colonies as they possess and exercise with regard to India. 

Industries 

IX. Resolved—That in view of the present exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances and in order to promote the material prosperity of the 
country, this Congress urges that immediate measures be taken by 
Government to organise and develop Indian Industries. 

Self-Government 

X. Resolved—That in view of the profound and avowed 
loyalty that the people of India have manifested in the present 
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crisis this Conf^ross appeals to the Government to deepen and 
perpetuate it, and make it an enduring and valuable asset of the 
Empire, by removing all invidious distinctions here, and abroad, 
between His Majesty’s Indian, and other subjects, by redeeming 
the pledges of Provincial autonomy contained in the Despatch of 
the 25th, August 1911, and by taking such measures as may be 
necessary tor the recognition of India as a t oniponent part of a 
fedenitcMl Empire, in the full and the frec‘ enjoyment of the rights 
belonging to that status. 

India Council Reform 

XI. Resolved—^That this Congress records its ojunion that tlie 
Council of the Secretary of State* for Irnlia sliould be abolished 
and ponding its abolition makes the following suggestions for the 
amendment of its constitution. 

(а) That the salary of the Sccrt*tary of State for India should 
be placi'd on the English estimates. 

(б) That, with a \ iew to the etticiencv and indepemlence ot 
the Council, it is expedient that it should be partly nominated and 
partly elected. 

(c) That the total iiuiubt*!* ol members of the Council should 
be not more than nine. 

((/) That the elected portion of the Council should consist 
of not less than oiie-tliird of the t<ital number of members, w ho 
should be non-ottieial Indians, chosen by a constituency consisting 
of the elected members of the Inipt*rial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

(c) That the ckiction of Indians to the Council should be 
direct, and not of a panel of elected members as proposed in Loi*d 
Crewe's Hill. 

(/) That not less than one-half of tlio nominated members of 
the Council should consist of public men unconnected with the 
Indian Administration. 

(y) That the remaining portion of the nominated members of 
the Council should consist of officials who have served in India for 
not less that ten years and hav'e not been away from India for more 
than two years. 

(h) That no distinction wdiatever with reganl to salary or 
allowance should be made between the Indian members and their 
colleagues in the Council. 

(i) That the character of the Council should be purely advisory 
as heretofore and that no change in the methods and procedure 
should be made which may convert or tend to convert it in any 
manner whatsoever into an administrative body. 
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This Congress regrets the summary rejection of the Council of 
India Bill of 1914. 


South Africa 

XII. Resolvi'd— (a) That this Congress begs to offer to H. E. 
the Viceroy, its respectful thanks for the noble and courageous 
stand made by him in the cause of our people m S. Africa; and, 
while expressing its grateful appreciation of the efforts of the 
Government of India, in obtaining relief in respect of some of 
the most pressing grievances of onr Indian fellow subjects and of 
the firm advocacy m the cause of India of Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
this Congress begs to place on record that no settlement can be 
wholly satisfactory or be deemed final, which does not secure 
equality of treatment between His Majesty’s Indian and other 
subjects in S. Africa, and respectfully urges on the Government of 
India that steps may be taken as early as circumstances will 
permit to bring about such equality ot treatment. 

(5) That this Congress places on record its warm appreciation 
of, and admiration for, the heroic endeavours of Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers, and their unparalleled sacrifice in their struggle for the 
maintenance of the self-respect of India and the redress of Indian 
grievances, 

(c) That this Congress further expresses its gratitude to 
Messrs. Poliak and Kallenbach for their voluntary sacrifice and 
suffering in the cause of India, and to the Rev. Mr. Andrews for his 
help under circumstances of great difficulty. 

(d) And, lastly, that this Congress records its appreciation of 
the invaluable services of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale throughout the 
struggle in bringing about the present settlement. 

Indentured Labour 

XIII. Resolved—That owing to the scarcity of labour in 
India and the grave consequences resulting from the system of 
Indentured Labour which reduces the labourers, during the period of 
their indenture, practically to the position of slaves, this Congress 
strongly urges the total prohibition of recruitment of labour under 
indenture, either for work in India or elsewhere. 

LeiSal 

XIV Resolved—That this Congress, concurring with previous 
Congresses, urges the early separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions in the best interests of the Empire and prays that any 
scheme of Separation that may be undertaken, to be really effective, 
must place all the Judiciary solely under the control of the highest 
Court in the Province. 
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Swadeshi 

XV. Resolved—That this Congress accords its most covdial 
support to the Swadeshi Movement and calls upon the people of 
India to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained 
efforts to promote the growth of indigenous industries, by giving 
preference, wherever practicable, to Indian products over im})orted 
commodities, even at a sacrifice. 

Coercion 

XVI. Resolved—That this Congress reiterates its protest 
against the continuation of the Indian Press Act on the Statute 
Book and urg» s that the same be repealed, specially in view of the 
decision of the Calcutta High Court which declares that the 
safeguards provided by the Act are illusory and incapable of being 
enforced. 


Permanent Settlement 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress is strongly of opinion 
that a reasonable and definite limitation to the demand of the 
State on land and the introduction of a Permanent Settlement 
directly bet^^oen the Government and land-holders in ryotwari 
areas, or a settlement for a period of not le^g than 60 years in 
those Provinces where shorter periodical settlements on revision 
prevail, will substantially help in ameliorating the present unsatis- 
factory condition of the agricultural population. 

Representation 

Separate Electorates 

XVllI. Resolved—That this Congess while deprecating the 
creation of Separate Electorates in the Imperial and Prf>vincial 
Legislative Councils urges on the Government that the said system 
should not in any case be extended to the local bodies, as it will 
prove injurious to the development of national unity and the 
fostering of tho national ideal. 

Extension of Lord Hardinge's Term of Office 

XX. Resolved-That this Congress begs to place on record 
its high appreciation of the services rendered to India by H. E. 
the Viceroy and expresses the hope that his tenure of the office may 
be extended for such time as, after the cessation of the War may 
be necessary for a proper settlement of the great and far-reaching 
issnes affecting the future position of India as a component 
and equal part of the Empire. 
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Congress Constitution 

•XXI. Resolved—That the following: two amendments supr- 
gested for the consideration of the Subjects Committee of this 
Congress, be referred by the (General Secretaries of the Congress to 
a Committee consisting of three members, to be nominated by each 
Provincial Congress Committee , with the Genend Secretaries as cx- 
ofticio members, the said Committee to meet at such time and plate 
as may be fixed by them, in consultation with the Secretaries of the 
Provincial Congress Committees, and to report to the All-India 
Congress Committee in regard to the said amendments for such 
action, if any,^as the All-Tndia Congress Committee may det m fit 
to suggest to the next Congress. 

The said tvNo amendments are 

At the end of Artich' XX of tin* Constitution of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress Organisation now in force, add the following 
w ords 

“ It such a meeting be not called, it sliall be called, for tin* 
eh'ction of delegates, w'ithin one month ot the Congr<*SM, in any 
tow^n or district on the retjuisitioii of not less than 20 hou8(*holders 
over 21 years of ag(* to the Provincial oi District (’ongress- 
Comrnittee, in which the town of the reijuisition is sitnati*' 

2 In Article XX of the Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress Organisation now' in force make* the following alteiations 

(I) at the end ot clause (4) deh'te the word“ and ” , 

(II) at the end of clause (o) tor the stop, substitute a comma, 

(III) and add the vMirds 

“ And public meetings convened under the auspices of anv 
association which has, as one of its objects, the attainment of Self- 
Government by India on Colonial lines within the Hritish Empire 
by constitutional means” 

Thanks of Congress 

XXII. Resolved—That this Congress records its s(*nse of high 
appreciation of the services of Sir William Wedderburn and other 
members of the British Committee, and resolves that the organisa¬ 
tion of the British Committee and Imha should be maintained. 

XXIV. Resolved—That this Congress acknowledges with deep 
gratitude the serv’ices rendered at great jiersonal sacrifice by the 
Deputation w'hich w ent to England last summer on behalf of the 
Congress to place before the Secretary of State for India the views 
of the Congress on the India Council Bill of H)14 and other 
important questions. 

[See IV (b), V, XTI, XIX and XX.] 
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F ormal 

XXIII. RcBolved—That the Hon. Nawab Syed Muhammad 
Bahadur and Mr. N. Subbu Hao Pantulii be a})]H)int€d General 
Secretaries for the next year. 

XXV. Ilesolvod—That the followinj^ trenrlenien form the All- 
India Congress Committee for 1915 (list omitted). 

XXVI. Resolved—That the next Congress n»eet in Bombay. 
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THK, 'I’VVKNTY-SKVENTH CDNCiHESR 



CHAPTER XXVIl^ 


The acceptance of Bankipur as the seat of the Twenty- 
seventh Congress had been made on the invitation of 
Mr. Hasan Imam, but his raising to the Bench de¬ 
prived India of his political services, while opening 
to him a valuable line of activity. The Chairman¬ 
ship of the Reception Committee was assigned to 
Mr. Mazarhal Haqiie, known all over India for his 
courageous advocacy of Indian claims in the Supreme 
Legislative Council. The pavilion was much admired, 
and had 28 gates, each named after a famous person 
or place in the history of Magadha, and there the 
Congress met on December 26th, 1912. The pavilion 
seated 5,000 persons of whom 207 were delegates : 


Madras ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Bombay ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Berar ... ... ... ... ... ... 13 

C. P. 1 

Panjab ... ... ... ... ... 4 

U. P. 67 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... 35 

Behar... ... ... ... ... ... 58 


207 


^ We had relied on a statement of an old Congressman, to the 
effect that the Report of the Twenty-seventh Congress had not been 
published. Mr. Ashesh Kumar Bannerji kindly sets us right, 
and sends a copy of the Report. As the book is “ locked up we 
print the summary as an Appendix. 

45 
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The President's procession having entered, and the 
members being seated on the dais, the Hon. 
Mr. Haque delivered the Welcome Address. He made 
a feeling allusion to the outrage at Delhi, and to the 
passing away of two great Congressmen, Allan 
Octavian Hume, and Krishnaswami Iyer. Then came 
a swift sketch of Behar history, and a reference to 
the happy absence of any Hindu-Muhammadan ques¬ 
tion in Behar. After a survey of the unfortunate 
position taken up by English statesmen towards 
Turkey, and the wise sympathy shown by the 
Viceroy and the Presidency Governors, and Sir 
Charles Bayley and Sir James Meston, he voiced the 
gratitude of the Muhammadans to Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji for the sympathy shown in TAr Bengal 
He concluded by calling on Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji to move the formal election of the Hon. 
Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar. 

The veteran Bengali patriot was followed by the 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Mr. N. Subba Rao, Lala 
Harkishan Lai, Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar, and the 
Hon. Maharaja-Kumar of Tikari, and the proposal 
was unanimously carried. 

The President, after a few words of gratitude, spoke 
-of the Delhi outrage with sympathy for the victim 
^nd detestation of the crime. He then passed on to 
.the ideal of the Congress, a united and Self-Governing 
India, an India in which jarring creeds should be 
harmonised, all faiths should be unified, and in which 
ilife should be spiritualised. Then he laid India's love 
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and gratitude on the tomb of Mr. Hume, and offered 
her sympathy to Turkey. Turning to National 
politics, he laid stress on the entrance of Indians into 
the Executive Councils, and hailed the Viceregal 
Despatch of August 25th, 1911, which promised larger 
measures of Self-Government to the Provinces, until 
at last India would consist of a number of administra¬ 
tions autonomous in all provincial alfairs, with the 
Government of India above them all, and possessing 
power to interfere in case of misgovernment, ordinari¬ 
ly restricting tlieir function to matters of Imperial 
concern He then pointed out tlie changes neces¬ 
sary in tlie Council Regulations, and protested against 
the system of separate electorates, while approving 
the representation of minorities. He next raised 
the question of the representation of India in the 
House of Commons. IVindicherry sent a represen¬ 
tative to the Erench Chamber, and Goa to the 
Portuguese, but the infinitely larger interests of 
British India were ignored. This section of the 
subject was completed by the urging of decentralisa¬ 
tion, and of the creation of divisional and district 
Advisory Hoards. 

After a glance at the miserable condition of Indian 
immigrants into the Colonies, the President turned to 
the position of Indians here, and accurately pointed 
out that the scant consideration shown to them abroad 
was the reflection of their political status at home. 
He ran over the familiar grievances in the Civil 
Service, Simultaneous Examinations, Education, Public 
Works, etc., commissions in the army—all questions 
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occupying the minds of the people. The Congress 
itself should be improved by the discussion in detail 
of three or four subjects only, by men who had studied 
them. The Congress must put forth more sustained 
energy, and we must remember that social advance 
and moral and spiritual regeneration must accompany 
political growth. Only thus can our Motherland 
become free and great. 

A change in the ordinary sequence of Congress 
work was made by the introduction at this point of a 
Resolution—moved by the Hon. Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji, seconded by Mr. D. E. Wacha, and 
supported by Lala Lajpat Rai, the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Mr. N. Subba Rao, 
the Hon. Mr. Krishna Sahai and Mr. Syed Muhammad 
Ismail, who all voiced the sorrow and indignation of 
the Congress for the Delhi outrage—expressing the 
sympathy and affection felt for the Viceroy. A 
telegram was ordered to be sent, and the Subjects^ 
Committee being approved, the Congress adjourned. 

The second day^s proceedings began by the recital 
of a poem on unity between Hindus and Muslims. 
Then came Resolution II, expressing the grief of the 
Congress for the death of Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, 
feelingly moved by the Hon. Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu, who recounted his great services to India, 
seconded by the Hon. Pandit Motilal, and carried in 
silence, standing. The Viceroy^s reply to the Congress 
telegram, bringing '' his warmest thanks to the Indian 
National Congress for their kind message of sympathy 
and for their expression of regard,” was then read. 
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The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale moved Resolution 
III, while congratulating the Indians in South Africa 
for some alleviation of their sufferings, protested 
against the reservation of huge tracts of land for 
white settlement, and demanded the abolition of 
indentured labour. Mr. Gokhale explained the 
private nature of his visit to South Africa, and 
explained that the restriction of immigration was not 
a restriction on the Indians but on the Executive, 
imposing on the latter the admission of an irreducible 
minimum. He then went over the remaining griev¬ 
ances, and urged the Indians at home to support 
solidly Gieir South African brethren. The Resolution 
was seconded by the Hon. Pandit Mad an Mohan 
Malaviya, and supported by the Hoii. Mr. Mazaral 
Haque, Lala Lajpat Rai, the Hon. Mr. Harchandrai 
Bishandas, Messrs. Prarruithanath Baimerji, Madanjit, 
0. Y. Chintarnani and Kedarnath, and carried. 

The fourth Resolution expressed the satisfaction of 
the Congress at the appointment of the Public Service 
Commission—a Resolution passed rather too soon—and 
outlined certain necessary reforms. It was moved by 
the Hon. Mr. Subba Rao, tracing the simultaneous 
examination question from 1850 onwards, when the re¬ 
form was recommended by a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State. The Hon. Rai Bahadur 
Baikunthanath Sen seconded, expressing a pious hope 
that the new Commission might do better than its 
predecessor. Dr. D. Saryadhikari, Pandit Gokaran- 
nath Misra, Mr. D. G. Dalvi, Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, 
Dr. R. Ranjit Singh, Pandit Hridaynath Kanzru, and 
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the Hon. Mr. Dwarkarnath, all supported, and the 
Resolution was carried. 

The fifth Resolution on Swadeshi was moved by 
Mr. Ambikacharan Mozumdar, who said that though 
Swadeshi had begun in revenge and retaliation, it 
had now struck its root into the firm ground of love 
and patriotism. If Indians loved their country, 
they should stick to the Swade<hi vow. Every pie 
that you spend on a foreign article is a robbery of 
the limited resources of the country.^’ The Resolution 
was seconded by Mr. V. V. Jogiah, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Congress adjourned. 

On the third day. Resolution VI, on Local Self- 
Government, was moved by Mr. S. V. Narasirnha Rao. 
He pointed out that Lord Ripon^s Resolution of 1882 
was intended to use Local Self-Government as a 
means of political and popular education After 
25 years, Lord Morley found that the scheme had 
never been given a fair trial, and urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1908 to shape their policy on the 
principle laid down by Lord Ripon. The most im¬ 
portant recommendation is the establishment of 
Village Panchayats, Lord Morley pointing out that 
the village in India has been the fundamental and 
indestructible unit of the social system, surviving the 
downfall of dynasty after dynasty 

Mr. N. A. Dravid seconded, and Mr. Arikshan 
Sinha supported, giving various local details to show 
the need for reform. The Resolution was carried. 
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Resolution VII endorses the Despatch of the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State of 
August 25th, 1911, and challenges the interpretation 
put on it. The Hon. Mr. Surendrariath Bannerji, in 
moving it, said that Provincial Autonomy was a 
stage on the road to Self-Government. Some said 
Self-Government was a dream, but the dreams of one 
age were the realities of the next. Mr. D. A. Khare, 
in seconding, said the Despatch must be read in the 
obvious meaning of the words, and not in the words 
of Lord Crewe. Mr. Shashanka Jivan Roy supported, 
and tlie Resolution was carried. 

Resolution VlIT expressed the regret of the Con¬ 
gress that the Council Regulations had not been 
improved, and asked for L‘^ definite amendments to 
them. It was moved by the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha. The 
Resolution was seconded by Mr. Dwarkanath, and 
supported by the Hon. A. S. Krishna Rao, Mr. 
Surendranath Mallick, Pandits Rambhuj Dutt 
Choudhuri and Gokarannath Misra, Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, who moved, and Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
who seconded, an amendment excluding those who 
voted in separate electorates from voting in general 
electorates. The Hon. Mr. Mazaral Haque appealed 
to them to withdraw the amendment for the sake of 
peace, and they did so. The Resolution was carried 
with one dissentient. 

Resolution IX, asking for Executive Councils for 
the U. P. and the Panjab, was moved by the Hon. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, seconded by Munshi ChailBihari 
Lai, and Resolution X, thanking the Government for 
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establishing Legislative Councils for the C. P. and 
Assam, moved by Rao Bahadur R. A. Mundle, and 
seconded by Mr. G. N. Kane, were carried. 

Resolution XI, against the introduction of separ¬ 
ate electorates for Local Bodies, and Resolution XII, 
asking that the Law Membership should not be 
restricted to Barristers, were put from the chair and 
carried. 

Mr. Sachindra Prasad Bose next moved Resolution 
XIII on Plducatioii. He said that the whole subject 
had been so thoroughly discussed the previous year 
that there was notliing to add. The Government 
knew that if the masses were educated things could 
not go on as they were. The Congress needed the 
strength which came from the people behind it. 
Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar seconded, and urged 
that they should agitate as one man until Mr. Gokhale^s 
Bill was passed into law. In education India was far 
below Russia. India needed residential and teaching 
Universities, difEusing the light of knowledge through 
the land. The Resolution was supported by the 
Hon. Mr. Ramanbhai Mahipatram, Mr. R. C. Ghose, 
and Mr. A. B. Patro, and carried. 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar moved XIV, an important Re¬ 
solution on Sanitation, pointing out the duties of 
Government and of the educated class. It was literally 
a question of life and death, yet both Govern¬ 
ment and the educated showed much indifference. 
Dr. Ranjit Singh seconded, urging the spread of 
simple hygienic knowledge. The Resolution was 
carried. 
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Resolutions XV and XVI, on Public Expenditure 
and Land Settlement, were put from the Chair and 
passed. Then the Hon. Mr. C. V. S. Namsimha 
Raj moved Resolution XVJI, tho familiar griev¬ 
ance of the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
ranks of tlie army. It was seconded by Mr. Prakasa 
Rao, and carried. The President moved from the 
Chair Resolution XV^III, asking that High Courts 
might be directly related to the (xovernment of India. 

Resolution XIX, conveying the thanks of the 
Congress to Mr. (jokhale for his services in South 
India, was moved by Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, seconded 
by Mr. Krishna Sahay, and carried by acclamation, 
the whole audience rising to its feet and cheering. 

Resolution XX, accepting the Constitution and 
Rules of the Congress, as amended by the All-India 
Congress Committee, was put from the Chair and 
carried. The only important change was giving to 
Congress Committees and their affiliated associations 
the right to call public meetings for the election of 
delegates. 

Resolution XXI resolving that the British Com¬ 
mittee and India should be maintained, was carried. 
Resolution XXIII passed the All-India Congress 
Committee as elected by the Provincial Committees. 
Resolution XXII, reappointing Messrs. Wacha and 
Khare as General Secretaries was passed with 
acclamation. The invitation to Karachi was accepted 
unanimously, and, with the vote of thanks to the 
President and his reply, the Twenty-seventh National 
Congress came to its ending. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Sorrow of Congress 

I. Resolved—That this Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of horror and detestation at the dastardly attempt made 
on the life of His Excellency the Viceroy, who has by his wise and 
conciliatory policy and eamest solicitude to promote the well-being 
of the millions of His Majesty’s subjects entrusted to his care, won 
the esteem, the confidence, the affection and the gratitude of the 
people of India, The Congress offers its respectful sympathy to 
Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Hardinge and fervently jirays that 
His Excellency may have a speedy recover} and restomtion to liealth. 

II. Resolved— (a) I'liat this Congress places on record its 
sense of profound sorrow for the death of Mr. Allan Octavian 
Hume, C.B., the father and founder of the Indian National Congress, 
for whose lifelong services, rendered at rare sidf-sacrifico, India 
feels deep and lasting gratitude, and in whose death the cause of 
Indian progress and reform has sustained an irreparable loss. 

(b) The President be requested to cable this rt^solution to 
Sir William Wedderburn, Baronet, Chairman of the British Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congrt^ss, with the request that he 
may convey to Mrs. Ross Scott, Mr. Hume’s daughter, the sympathy 
of the Congress in her great bereavement. 

Indians in the Colonies 

III. Resolved— {o) That this Congress, anticipating the 
forthcoming legislation of the provisional i-ettlerneiit recently arrived 
at, cordially congratulates Mr. Gandhi and the Ti-ansviial Community 
upon the repeal of the anti-Asiatic legislation of the Province 
regarding registration and immigration, and expresses its high 
admiration of the intense patriotism, courage and self-sacrifice with 
which they—Muhammadan and Hindu, Zoroastrian and Christian— 
have suffered persecution in the interest of their countrymen during 
their peaceful and selftess struggle for elementary Civil rights 
against overwhelming odds. 

(b) Whilst appreciating the endeavours that have been made 
from time to time to secure the redress of the grievances of the 
Indians of South Africa and other British C olouies, this Congress 
urges that in view of the avowed inability of His Majesty's 
Government to adopt a firm and decisive attitude in this matter, the 
Government of India should take such retaliatory measures as may 
be calculated to protect India's self-respect and the interest of 
Indian residents in those parts of the Empire, and thus remove a 
great source of discontent among the people of this country. 

(c) This Congress further protests against the declarations of 
responsible statesmen in favour of allowing the Self-Governing 
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Colonies, in the British Empire, to monopolise vast undeveloped 
territories for exclusive white? settlements, and deems it its duty to 
point out that the policy of shutting the door in those territories 
against, and denying the right of full British citizenship to, all the 
Asiatic subjects of the British Crown, while preaching and enforcing 
the opposite policy of the open door in Asia, is fraught with grave 
mischief to the Empire and is as unwise as unrighteous. 

(ti) Whilst thanking the Government of India for the 
prohibition of the recruitment of indentuied Indian labour for South 
Africa, this Congrc'^s is strongly of opinion that in th" highest 
National interest, tlie system of irid(*ntured labour is undesirable and 
should be abolished, and resjieetfully urges the Government to 
prohibit the further recruitment of Indian labour under contract of 
indenture whether for service at home or abroad. 

{e) That the Piesident do dispatch the following message to 
Mr. Gandhi* “ Tlie (’ongress reallirms last year’s resolution, ex¬ 
presses its warmest appreciation of your efforts, and assures you 
and your fellow workers of the country’s whole-hearted support.” 

Public Service 

IV. Resolved—(a) 'Phat this Congress records it sense of 
satisfaction at the appointment of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Public S(*rvico, and >\hile expressing its regret at the inadequacy of 
the non ofticial Indian element thereon, trusts the deliberation of 
the Commission will result in the just recognition of Indian claims 
to appointments in the various departments of the Public Service. 

(6) This Congress urges th(3 introduction of the reforms 
outlined below • 

(1) The holding of the open Competitive Examination for 
the Indian Civil Service and Public Services now recruited in 
England simultaneously in India and in England. 

(2) The recruitment of the Public Services as a rule by 
means of Competitive Examinations and not by a system of 
nomination. 

(3) The abolition of the division of Services into Imperial 
and Provincial as now constituted, and the equalisation of the 
conditions of service as between Europeans and Indians. 

(4) The abrogation of all rules, orders, notifications and 
circulars which expressly or in effect debar Indians as such from 
any appointment in any department. 

(6) The removal of restrictions against the appointment of 
persons other than members of Indian Civil Service in certain high 
and miscellaneous offices. 
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(6) The complete Separation of the Executive and Judicial 
functions and services. The creati »n of a distinct Judicial Service 
to be recruited from among members of the legal profession, and a 
proportionate curtailment of the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. 

(7) The constitution of a distinct Indian Civil Medical Service 
for Civil Medical Service for Civil Medical appointments and the 
restriction of members of the Indian Medical Service to military 
posts only, the designation of the Indian Medical Service to be 
changed to Indian Military Medical Service. 

(8) The closing of all Indian Services to the natives of those 
British Colonies where Indians are not elegible for service. 

Swadeshi 

V. Resolv'ed—That this Congress ac(‘ords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi Movement and calls upon the jieople of 
India to labour for its success by making earnest and sustained 
efforts to promot(‘ the growth of indigenous, industries by giving 
preference, where\er practicable, to Indian products over imported 
commodities, even at a sacrifice. 

Local Self-Government 

VI. Resolved--That this Congress expresses its regj*et that the 
recommendations of tiie Decentralisation Commission with regard to 
the further development of Local Self-Government, have not 3 ’et been 
given effect to, and urges that the Govornineiit of India may be 
pleased to take steps without dela}' to increase the powers and 
resources of Local Bodies. 

Provincial Autonomy 

VII. Resolved—That this Congress records its satisfaction at 
the recognition by the Government of India in their Despatcjh to 
the Secretary of State for India, dated the 25th August, 1911, of 
the necessity of introducing autonomous form of administration in 
the different Provinces of this country, and begs to record its 
respectful protest against the interpretation sought to be put upon 
the Despatch, which is contrary" to its letter and spirit, 

Representaticn 

VIII. Resolved—(a) That this Congress records its sense of 
keen disappointment that at the last revision of the Legislative 
Council Regulations, the anomalies and inequalities, the rectification 
of which the previous Congress strongly urged upon the Govern¬ 
ment, have not been removed. And in order to allay the widespread 
dissatisfaction caused by the defects complained of, and in view of 
the experience of the last three years, this Congress earnestly prays 
that— 
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(1) There should be a non-official majority in the Imperial 
Legislative Council; 

(2) There should be a majority of ♦ locted members in all 
Provincial Councils; 

(3) The system of voting by delegates be done away with 
where it still exist; 

(4) The franchise bo broadened by simplifying the quali¬ 
fication of electors basing it on education, property or income ; 

(6) The Government should not have the power arbitrarily 
to declare any person ineligible for election on the ground of his 
antecedents or reputation; 

(6) No person should be held ineligible for election on the 
ground of dismissal from Government Service, or of conviction in a 
criminal court, or from whom security for keeping the peace has 
been taken, unless his conduct has involved moral turpitude: 

(7) No property or residential qualification -‘hould be requir¬ 
ed of a candidate, nor service as member of a Local Body ; 

(8) A person ignorant of English should be held ineligible 
for membership; 

(9) It should expressly be laid down that officials should 
not bo allowed to influence elections in any way ; 

(10) Finance Committees of Provincial Councils should be 
more closely associated with Government in the preparation of the 
annual financial statements ; 

(11) There should be a Finance Committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council us in the case of Proi iucial Legislative Councils ; 

(12) The right of putting supplementary questions should be 
extended to all members, and not to be restricted to the member 
putting the original question ; 

(13) The strength of the Panjab Council be raised from 26 
to 60 and more adequate representation be allowed to Pan jab in the 
Imperial Council. 


Separate Electorates 

XI. Resolved—That this Congress strongly deprecates the 
extension of the principle of Separate Communal Electorates to 
Municipalities, District Boards or other Lipcal Bodies. 

BxeoutiVjB Counoils for the United Provinoea 
and the PanJab 

IX. Resolved—That this Congress again urges that an Execu¬ 
tive Council with an Indian member be established in the United 
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Provinces at an early date, and is of opinion that a similar Council 
should be established in Panjab too. 

Thanks of Congress 

X. Resolved—That this Congress thanks the Goveniment for 
the establishment of Legislative Councils in the Central Provinces 
and Assam and is of opinion that the former administration should 
be raised to the status of a Lieutenant-Governor’s charge. 

XIX. Resolved—That this Congress puts on record its high 
appreciation of the valuable work done by the Hon.’^ Mr. 
Gokhale, C.I K., in his visit to South Africa undertaken ah the 
invitation of our countrymen in that Colony. 

XXL Resolved—That this Congress records its sense of high 
appreciation of the serMces of Sir William Wedderburn and the 
other members of the British Committee, and resolves that the 
organisation of the British Committee and bidia should be 
maintained 

Law Membership 

XII. Resolved.—That in view of the fact that Section III of 
the Indian Councils Act of 1861 is understood in practice to limit 
appointment to the office of Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to members of the English Bar only; thereby greatly 
restricting the field from which a selection can be made, this 
Congress urges that the said Section bo so amended as to allow of 
Advocates, Vakils and Attorneye-at-Law of Indian High Courts 
being appointed to that office. 

JSduoation 

XIII. Resolved—(a) That while expressing its satisfaction 
and thankfulness that Government have announced a more active 
educational policy, this Congress regrets the defeat of the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill, and affirms its conviction 
that the introduction of a measure of Free and Compulsory Educa¬ 
tion is essential to secure a rapid extension of Elementary Education. 

(b) This Congress cordially approves of the movement for 
the establishment of teaching and residential Universities in India. 

^Sanitation 

XIV. Resolved—(a) That this Congress, while thanking the 
Government for having initiated a system of scientific enquiry into 
the origin and progress of plague, malaria and other diseases, urges 
the necessity of immediately taking in hand such practical meas¬ 
ures as the necessity of congested areas, the reclamation of silted 
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rivers, the clearing of jungles, the draining of waterlogged areas, 
and better provision for the supply of pure drinking water through¬ 
out the country. 

(h) And this Congress exhorts Local Bodies and Public 
Associations to systematically educate public opinion in matters 
relating to sanitation and hygiene, and facilitate the working of 
those measures that are inaugurated with a view to check the 
spread of disease and the increase of mortality and to secure better 
health and sanitation of urban and rural areas. 

Finanolal 

XV. Resolved—That, having regard to the enormous growth 
that has taken place in the public expenditure of the country, the 
Congress urges that early ste)>8 bt‘ taken towards effective retrench¬ 
ment, in all the spending department, of the Imperial and the 
Provincial Governments and specially the Military Department. 

Land Settlement 

XVI. Resolved—'I'hat a reasonable and definite limitation to 
the demand of the State on land and the introduction of a 
Permanent Settlement directly between the Government and 
holders of land in ryotwari areas, or a Settlement for a period of 
not less than 60 years in those Provinces where short periodical 
settlements or revisions prevail, will in the opinion of this Congress 
substantially help in amelioniting the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the agricultural population. 

Military 

XVII. Resolved—That this Congress is strongly of opinion 
that tho injustice of keeping the higher ranks in the army closed 
against the people of India and the exclusion of certain races and 
castes from the lower ranks as well should be abolished. 

High Courts 

XVIII. Resolved—That This Congress is strongly of opinion 
that the High Courts in India should have the same direct relation 
with the Goveniment of India alone as the High Court at Fort 
William in Bengal has at the present time. 

Constitution of Congress 

XX. Resolved—That the Constitution and Rules of the Indian 
National Congress organisation, as amended by the All-India 
Congress Committee, be adopted. 
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Formal 

XXIL Resolved—That the following gentlemen form the 
All-India Congress Committee for 1913 (list omitted). 

XXIII. Re'^olved—That Messrs. D. E, Wacha and D. A. Khare 
be re-appointed Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

XXIV. Resolved—That the next Congress be hold in Karachi. 



NOTE 


1. For the purpose of^this Index all the Resolutions are 

numbered senainm and are referred to by their 
numbers. The numbers in brackets following the 
names of Movers, etc , of Resolutions indicate the 
Congress. 

2. Wliere any person has taken part in the Congress 

activities in any particular capacity, such capa¬ 
city is indicated. In other cases, the names only 
are given. 

d. When a subject has been discussed by tlie Congress 
as the nbjer't of a Resolution the names of the 
mover, seconder, supporter and other speakers 
have been indicated. Subjects not discussed as the 
objects of Resolutions, but only referred to in any 
other connection, are mentioned without further 
particulars. 

4. Tlio following abbreviations have been used to 
economise space. 


1. A.l. — Agent for tlie sale of the newspaper 
India 


2. B.C. — British Committee 

3. C.A.B. ™ Committee on Address to Mr. Brad- 

laugh 


4. C.C. 

5. C.C.C. 


6. C.L 

7. C.L.T. 


~ Congress Committee 

™ Committee for considering the con¬ 
tinuance or otherwise of the Con¬ 
gress 

Committee on Industries 

— Committee to represent grievancea 
in Land Tenure to the Viceroy 
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8. C.P.P. ~ Committee for presentation of a 

petition to Parliament 

9. C.R.E. = Congress Representative in England 

10. D.H. ™ Delegate before Lord Hardinge 

11. D.V. ~ Deputation to the Viceroy 

12. E.C. — Education Committee 

18. F.C. ~ One of the Fathers of the Congress 

14. l.C.C. — Indian Congress Committee 

15. M. — Mover of a Resolution 

16. M.A. ^ Mover of an Amendment 

17. P.L.C. ~ Panjab Land Alienation Committee 
IS. Pr, — Proposer of a Resolution 

19. P.S.C. “ Public Service Committee 

20. R. — Resolution number 

21. R.C. Rules Committee 

22. S.C. = Subjects Committee 

23. S.C.C. ~ Standing Counsel of the Congress 

24. S.C.M. — Secretary for the Circle formed for 

collection of money for the Con¬ 
gress 

25. Sc. = Seconder of a Resolution 

26. Sc.A. ~ Seconder of an amendment 

27. Sp. ~ Speaker in Connection with a Resolu¬ 

tion 

28. Spp. == Supporter of a Resolution 

29. Spp.A. — Supporter of an Amendment 

30. Su.C.C.— Surat Congress Committee 
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